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obferver,  might  have  appeared  fcarcely  diftinguifh- 
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CHAP,  able  from  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of  Thrace, 
I'l  Pseonia,  and  Illyricum,  which  furrounded  it  on  the 
north,  eaft,  and  weft.  Towards  the  fouth,  it  was 
excluded  from  the  fea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  re- 
publics, of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were 
the  moft  flourifhing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
diftrict,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference 
of  about  three  hundred  miles,  Caranus,  an  Argive 
prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules,  eluding 
the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  royalty l  in  moft 
communities  of  Greece  %  conducted  a  fmall  colony 
of  his  adventurous  and  warlike  countrymen,  and, 
having  conquered  the  barbarous  natives,  fettled  in 
Edefia,  the  capital  of  the  province  then  named 
Ernathia,  and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reafons 
equally  unknown  *.  The  eftablifhment  of  this  little; 
principality,  which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  fwelled 
into  the  moft  extenfive  empire  known  in  the  an- 
eient  world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe  hiftoric 
flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  -circumftances, 
prefaging  its  future  greatnefs.  The  gods  took 
care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedon,  and  fent,  as 
oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats  to  con- 
duct Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  EdefTa,  which, 
thence  changed  its  name  to  ^gse,  the  city  of 
goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record,  did  it  not  ex- 
plain the  reafon  why  goats  were  adopted  as  the  en- 
figns  of  Macedon,  and  why  the  figures  of  thofe 

1  Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  i.    Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  i.  c.  vi. 

£  See  vol.  i.  p.  icj.  3  Cropbius  Antiquit.  Macedon. 

animals 
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animals  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  coins  of  Philip, 
and  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs. 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Ccenus*  and  Thy- 

,         .  j-        i       r  11          j  i  •          11  condudlof 

rimas,  who  immediately  followed  him,  had  occa-  its  fir  a 
fion  to  exercife  their  prudence  ftill  more  than  their  p"^1^6 
valour.     Their  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  might  have  caufe  of 
fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  the  unhofpitable  ferocity  of  nefsSof 
the  barbarous  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  on  all  fides  * 
furrounded.     But  the  policy  of  the  firft  kings  of 
Macedon,  inftead  of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or 
to  fubdue,  endeavoured,  with  more  fuccefs,  to  gain, 
by  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ema- 
thia  and  the  neighbouring  diftricls.     They  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  xifeful5  arts; 
they  gave  them  the  Grecian  religion6  and  govern- 
ment7 in  that  ftate  of  happy  fimplicity  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  heroic  ages  j  and  while,  to  ren- 
der intercourfe  more  eafy  and  familiar,  they  adopted, 
in  fome  degree,  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
barbarous  natives,  they,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to 
the  latter  a  tindlure  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
civility  8.     By  this  judicious  and  liberal  fyftem,  fb 
unlike  to  that  purfued  by  their  countrymen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  followers  of  Caranus  gra- 

4  Juftin.  ubi  fupra,  Syncell.  Chronic. 
s  Paufanias  Achaic.  &  Thucyd.  1.  ii. 
6  Arrian  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  iv.  p.  83. 


Arrian,  1.  iv.  p.  86.  In  another  paflage  of  the  fame  book  he  fays, 
the  fubjedls  of  Macedon  had  more  liberty  than  the  citizens  of 
Greece. 

*  Deraofthenes,  Arrian,  and  Curtius. 

B  2  dually 
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with  the  warlike  tribes  in  theif 
neighbourhood,  whom  it  would  have  been  alike 
impofTible  for  them  to  extirpate  or  to  enflave  ;  and 
the  fame  generous  policy,  being  embraced  by  their 
defendants,  deferves  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
caufe  of  Macedonian  greatnefs. 

Tranfac-  Perdiccas,  the  firft  of  that  name,  fo  far  eclipfed 
t^ie  ^ame  °f  his  t^iree  predeceffors,  that  he  is  ac- 
counted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  by  Herodo- 
tus9  an^  Thucydides10.  His  hiitory  has  been  mag- 

of  Arc-he-    nifiec|  by  fable,  which  has  alfo  obfcured  or  diftorted 

laus  I.  ' 

A.  c.  713  the  actions  of  the  five  princes11  that  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander  I.  who  filled  the  Mace- 
donian throne  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece11. 
Here  we  attain  hiftoric  ground.  Alexander,  as 
related  above13,  took  an  important  and  honour- 
able part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Perfia,  with- 
out neglecting  the  intereft  of  his  own  kingdom, 
which  he  extended  to  the  river  Nefliis  on  the  eaft, 
and  to  the  Axius  on  the  weft.  His  fon,  Perdiccas  II. 
inherited  the  abilities  of  his  father,  without  inhe- 
riting his  integrity.  During  the  Peloponnefian 
.r,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an  objedt 
of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  latter, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  becaufe  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  occafionally  levied  tribute  on  his 

9  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  cxxxvii.  *°  Thucydid.  1.  ii.  p.  168. 

1  Argacusl.  Philip  I.  ^Eropusl.  Alcctas,  Amyntas  I.    Juftin. 
1.  vii.  c.  ii. 

.'*  Hfrodot.  1.  v.  c.  xix.  n  Vol.  i.  p.  487. 

anceflors, 
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anceftors  '*    were  then  matters  of  the  Greek  fettle-      5       " 


ments  along  the  Macedonian  coaft,  the  vicinity  of 
which  naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas. 
Under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus 
and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to  recover  their 
independence,  he  lent  his  aid  to  deftroy  the  Athe- 
nian influence  there,  expecting  to  eftablifh  the  Ma- 
cedonian in  its  Head.  But  this  defign  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was  broken,  its 
members  became  fubject  to  Sparta,  and  after  the 
misfortunes  of  that  republic  had  encouraged  the 
Olynthians  to  refume  their  freedom,  they  felt  them- 
felves  fufficiently  powerful  not  only  to  refill  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  but  to  make  confider- 
able  conquefts  in  that  country  IS. 

Archelaus  I.  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  dif-  The  ftate 
played  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  beneficial  jf  Mac^L 
to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  or  ly  i  ra- 
the craft  of  Perdiccas.     Like  thofe  princes,  Ar-  by°that 
chelaus  was  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions  Prince- 
(having  conquered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in  the  —  4ic. 
delightful  region  of  Pieria16);  but  his  main  care 
was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.     He  facilitated 
communication  between  the  principal  towns  of  Ma- 
cedon, by  cutting  ftraight  roads  through  moft  parts 
of  the  country  ;  he  built  walls  and  places  of  flrength 
in  the  fituations  moft  favourable  for  that  purpofe  ; 
encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly 
thofe  fubfervient  to   war;    formed  magazines  of 

J*  Thucydid.  uhi  fupra,  &  Demofthenes  paiTim. 
'5  See  above,  vol.  iii.  c.  xxix.  p.  330,  £  feqq. 
16  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xiii.  c.  xvi. 

B  3  armsj 
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CHAP.  arms .  raifed  and  difciplined  a  confiderable  body  of 
cavalry ;  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the  folid 
grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  all 
his  predeceflbrs  together *7.  Nor  was  he  regardlefs 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was  adorned  by 
the  works  of  Grecian  painters.  Euripides  was 
long  entertained  at  his  court;  Socrates  was  ear- 
neftly  folicited  to  live  there  after  the  example  of 
this  philofophic  poet,  formed  by  his  precepts,  and 
cherifhed  by  his  friendlhip :  men  of  merit  and  ge- 
nius, in  all  the  various  walks  of  literature  and  fci- 
ence,  were  invited  to  refide  in  Macedon,  and  treated 
with  diftinguilhed  regard  by  a  monarch  duly  atten- 
tive to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjefts18. 

Series  of  A  reign  of  fix  years  was  too  fhort  a  period  for 
tionTand  accomplifhing  the  important  ends  which  Archelaus 
revoiu-  had  in  view.  By  his  death  the  profperity  of  Ma- 
A.  c.'  4oj  cedon  was  interrupted  for  almoft  half  a  century, 
"-360.  crowded  by  a  fucceffion  of  ten I9  princes  or  ufurpers, 

whofe 

T7  Thucydides  fays,  "  than  the  eight  kings  who  preceded  him,'* 
,  counting  Perdiccas  for  the  firft,  Afj^aoj  J»  nefyxxu  tio?, 
ytyofAiv&i;  r»  Ttjp^  itv  CVT«  wry  XUQCL  uKo^ofjwo't)  K&\  ooa;  tvQtuns 
3^  ra?Aa  $\;xbo-[Air)j-£  TZTI  xarx  TCV  Kofaim  IXT(M<;  t£  owXo»;  xj  T» 
waf  tffxivy  x^nfffon  >)  £ti(M,'7ra>T5S  ti  aXAof  BaaiAeij  CXTW  <n  TTPQ  ecvTH  yiio- 
^,!>oi.  Thucydides,  p.  168. 

18  Ariftot.  Rhetor,  l.ii.  c.xxix.  Stobasus  Sermon,  237. 
*9  Their  names,  with  the  dates  of  their  acceffion  or  ufurpation, 
are  as  follows : 

i  Oreftes,        A.  C.  405  6  Argseus  II.    A.  C.  385 

a  JEropus  II.  401        Amyntns    again    re-efta- 

3  Archelaus  II.          394  bliflied,  383 

4  Amyntas  II.  391  7  Alexander  II.          379 

5  Paufanias,  391  8  Perdiccas  III.  371 
Amyntas  II.           390               9  Ptolemy,                 370 

Perdiccns, 
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whofe  hiftory  forms  a  perpetual  feries  of  crimes  and  CHAP. 

XXXIII. 

calamities.  Amidft  thefe  diforders,  the  fceptre  ftill  .  _  -w~_j 
remained  in  the  family  of  Hercules  •,  but  almoft 
every  prince  of  the  blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign. 
In  order  to  attain  their  purpofe,  the  different  com- 
petitors courted  the  afiiftance  of  the  Thracians,  of 
the  Illyrians,  of  the  TheiTalians,  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Thebes  j  and  each  of  thofe  powers  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  diflenfions 
in  Macedon,  Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity10  in  dividing  the  fpoil,  had  rifen  from  the 
Condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  difpoffe fifed  Amyntas  II.  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  placed  Argseus  on  the  throne,  A,  C.  385. 
who  confented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  be- 
nefactor ".  The  Thracians  fupported  the  title  of 
another  prince  named  Paufanias :  but  the  afiiftance 
of  Theffaly  and  Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  re-  A.  C.  383. 
fume  the  government  •,  the  Olynthians  refufing, 
however,  to  furrender  feveral  places  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrufted  to  their  protection,  or 
which  they  had  conquered  from  his  competitor. 
Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta  and  that  republic, 
for  reafons  above "  related,  declared  war  againft 

Perdiccas,    A.  C.  368  10  Amyntas,        A.C.  60 

Ptolemy,  367        To  him  Philip  fucceeded   in 

"Perdiccas,  365  the  fame  year. 

ao  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  ii.  al  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  c.  xcii. 

IT-  See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxix.  p.  329. 

B  4  Olynthus, 
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c  ii  A  P.  Olynthus,  and  reinftated  the  Macedonian  king  in 

^X*!11:.  full  poficffion  of  his  dominions.     In  confequence 

A.c.jSo.  of  -that  event,  Amyntas  eftabliihed,  and   thence- 

forth held,  his  court  at  Pella,  where  he  enjoyed  fe- 

veral  years  of  tranquillity,  cultivating  the  friend- 

fliip  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 

The  ufur-      The  fhort  reign  of  his  fon  Alexander  was  dif- 

perPau-    turbed  by  a  frefh  invafion  of  the  IHyrians,  from 

whom  he  purchafed  a  precarious  peace".     He  left 

two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of  whom  the 

ekicft  was  (till  a  minor.     Availing  himfelf  of  their 

youth  and  weaknefs,    Paufanias  found  means  to 

ufurp  the  throne,  being  fupported  not  only  by  the 

Thracians,  but  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Greek 

mercenaries,  as  well  as  by  a  powerful  party  in  Ma- 

cedon. 

Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  cri- 
tical  juncture  to  return  from  Amphipolis,  the  re- 
at  the  en-  covery  of  which  formed  the  main  object  of  his  ex- 
pcdition.  In  former  journies  to  the  coaft  of  Thrace, 


A.c.  370.  ke  hacj  bzQft  treated  with  diftinguiihed  regard  by 
Amyntas,  whofe  widow  Eurydice  now  craved  the 
protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the  fons  of  his  friend, 
This  princefs  was  delcended  from  the  Bacchiadae, 
the  noblcft  family  of  Corinth,  who,  rather  than 
live  on  an  equality  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that 
republic,  had  become  the  leaders  of  the  Lyncefte, 
a  barbarous  tribe  inhabiting  the  moft  weftern  dif- 
trict  of  Macedon.  Euiydice  inherited  all  the  am- 
bition of  her  race,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  bold 

13  Diodorus  &  Juftin.  ubi  fupra, 

intriguing 
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intriguing  fpirit a*  ftill  more  than  by  her  beauty  CHAP. 

and  accompiifhm^nts.     With  her  young  ions  ihe   ^^.^^J 

fuddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  fuppli- 

cating  form  of  calamity   and   woe;  prefented  the 

eldeft  to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on 

his  knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  cc  the  fmcere  friend- 

Ihip  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for  Athens 

and  for  himielf,  to  pity  their  tender  years,  oppreiTed 

by  cruel  ufurpation,"     The  dignity  of  her  forrow 

prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who  refpected  the  fa- 

cred  ties  of  hofpitality,  and  who  faw  the  advantage 

that  might  accrue  to  Athens  by  gaining  an  intereft 

in  Macedon.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means 

he   eftablifhed    Perdiccas    on   the    throne.      The 

revolution  was  effected  with  fuch  rapidity15,  that 

we  may  fuppofe  a  fudden  infurrection  of  the  people, 

who,  on  important  emergencies,  were  accuftomed, 

as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  affemble  in  arms. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  the  ptoiem" 
kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  brother  Pto-  Dethroned 

...  .  °y  Pelopt- 

lemy,  whofe  ambition,  unfatisfied  with  a  delegated  fa*,  who 
power,    openly  alpired    to   reign.      This  ufurper  ii^a?a  ' 
(as  we  have  related  above)   was  dethroned  by  Pe-  ,h"n*ge  to 
lopidas  and  the  Thebans,  who  reinftated  Perdiccas  A.  €.367. 
in  his  dominions ;  and,   in  order  to  fecure  the  de- 
pendence of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hoftages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,    and 
with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king. 
Perdiccas  feemed  proud  of  his  chain.     Elated 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the 

lyrians. 
*4-  Juuin.  I.  vn.  c.  iv. 

jM  Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Iphicrat.  JEfchin.de  falfa  Legatione. 

height 
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CHAP,  height  of  their  profperity,  he  forgot  the  gratitude 
Jlilllli  due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians ;  difputed  the  ' 
right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  general  council  of  Greece  *6 ; 
and  his  oppofition  rendered  fruitlefs  their  well- 
directed  endeavours  to  recover  that  important  efta- 
blifhment.  The  Athenians  found  an  avenger  in 
Bardyllis  thelllyrian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denied 
the  tribute  that  had  been  paid  by  his  predeceflbrs 
Argxus  and  Alexander.  Bardyllis  maintained  his 
claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  Macedonians  met 
him  in  the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated  with 
die  lofs  of  four  thoufand  men  ay.  Perdiccas  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
His  Ion  Amyntas  was  an  infant.  Thebes  having 
loft  her  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  was  unable  to 
protect  her  diftant  allies.  Athens  was  hoftile,  and 
Macedon,  furrounded  by  enemies  on  every  lide, 
already  experienced  the  fury  of  Barbarian  invaders. 
Macedon  jsjot  on]y  the  Ulyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ra- 

diftraded  i    i  n      i          i       -r» 

by  two  vaged  the  weft,  but  the  Pasonians,  a  powerful  and 
<r7  tothc  warlike  tribe,  having  received  fome  caufe  of  offence 
throne,  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  revenge,  and 

anddc-fo-     .,-,,,  ,  r         ... 

latcd  by     intuited  the  northern  frontier  without  interruption 
foreign      or  controul-     The  Thracians  ftill  fupported  the 
armies.      caufe  of  Paufanias,  whom  they  prepared  to  fend 
back  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.     Ptolemy  was  dead ;  but  Argaeus,  the  an- 
cient competitor  of  king  Amyntas,  emboldened 
by  the  victory  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  formerly 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  renewed  his  pretenflons 

6  Demoilh.  de  falfa  Legal.  *7  Diodor.  1,  xvi.  feft.  a. 

ta 
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to  that  dignity  -,  and,  grown  old  in  intrigue,  eafily  £  ^  A  p- 
perfuaded  the  Athenians,  by  the  hopes  of  recover-  ^  --.,—  lr 
ing  Amphipolis,  to  exert  themfelves  in  his  favour, 
efpecially  againft  the  fon  and  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
by  whole  infolence  and  ingratitude  they  were  juftiy 
provoked  and  difgufted.     Impelled  by  fuch  mo- 
tives, the  Athenians  launched  their  fleet,  and  failed 
towards  the  coaft  of  Macedon,  with  three  thoufand 
heavy-armed  men,  commanded  by  Mantias  *8. 

Such  were  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  the  Amidft 
calamities  which  oppreffed,  that  unfortunate  and  jamUfet* 
diftracted  kingdom,  when  Philip  appeared,  aflert-  phi.''P  . 

.    .  e  ;.     Vr  arrives  in 

ing,  unternh-d,  the  rights  of  his  infant  nephew,  M.icedon. 
againfl  two  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  four  ™.y™p* 
formidable  armies.  A  prince  of  lefs  courage  than  A- c-  360. 
Philip  would  have  fhrimk  from  a  defign  feemingly 
defperate  and  impracticable ;  and  had  courage 
been  his  principal  virtue,  he  would  have  only 
heightened  the  diibrders  which  he  hoped  to  reme- 
dy a°.  But  on  this  emergency,  the  young  Mace- 
donian (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- third  year30) 
difplayed  thole  extraordinary  abilities  which  dif- 
tinguifh  his  reign,  and  render  it  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  fpeciacle  that  hiftory  can  prefent  to  tJiofe  who 
are  delighted  with  furveying,  not  the  vulgar  re- 
volutions of  force  and  fortune,  but  the  aclive 
energies  and  refources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
henfive  mind.  Such  was  the  obfcurity  in  which 
his  merit  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  from  the 

18  Diodorus,  ubi  fupra.        29  Olivier  Vie  de  Philippe,  p.  47. 
»°  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  510.  &  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  viii. 

public, 
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CHAP,  public,  that  hiftorians  3I  difagree  as  to  the  place  of 
>_  — r-^j  his  refidence,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat 
His  cdu-    and  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.     From  the  age 
andT/anf-  of  fifteen  he  had  lived  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the 
adions       family,  and  under  the  direction  of  Epaminondas 3Z, 
that  pe-     whofe  lefibns  and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite, 
in  a  kindred  mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence, 
and  the  ardour  of  patriotifm ".     It  is  probable 
that,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the  fchool 
and  the  camp,  and  might  fometimes  find  a  fchool 
of  philofophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general,  that  Philip 
accompanied  the  Theban  hero  in  many  of  his  mili- 
tary expeditions.     It  is  certain  that,  attended  fuit- 
ably  to  his  rank,  he  vifited  the  principal  republics 
of  Greece,  whofe  inftitutions  in  peace  and  war  he 
examined  with  a  fagacity  far  fuperior  to  his  years34. 
The  tadics  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  firil 
new  eflabli  foment  which  he  introduced  into  Mace- 
don.    Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge 
the  only  fruit  of  his  travels.     The  brother  of  a  king 
found  an  eafy  accefs  to  whomever  he  had  an  in- 
tereft  to  know  and  cultivate.     Even   in  Athens, 
then  hoftile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally  unfavourable 

?I  Diodorus  places  him  in  Thebes ;  Athenxus,  1.  ii.  p.  506,  in 
Macedon  ;  and  adds,  Ai^r^-p^v  &«  mcu.b»  ovtapiv,  «$  a-eQx-.i  HIP- 

oMxecft  t%  £ToijM«,  ^vtecfUVf  VTrat%yj)'ja-r.:t  eirerfxre  TW;  vga.ypi.et<7t* 
Words  which  admirably  correfpond  to  the  rapid  motions  of 
Philip  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas. 

3*  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

3*  Plutarch  fpeaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Boeotian  for  EpamN 
nondas,  anci  the  refentrne:it  of  a  native  of  Chaeronaea  againft 
Philip.  See  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid. 

J*  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.     Athenzus,,  ].  xi.  p.  506. 
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to  a  pupil  of  Epaminondas,   Philip  acquired  the  CHAP. 
friendfhip  and  efteem  of  Plato  3S,  liberates  36,  and  -1  -„- Jf 
Ariftotle "  -,    and  the  early  connection  which  he 
formed  with  the  principal  leaders  of  Athens,  and 
the  neighbouring  republics,  contributed,  perhaps, 
in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  future  de- 
figns  38. 

His  feafonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after  the  The  lily- 
defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,  fuddenly  changed  "*™e cva" 
the  fortune  of  that  feemingly  devoted  kingdom.  Macedon, 
Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought  not  to  make 
us  overlook  the  favourable  circumftances  which 
feconded  his  abilities,  and  confpired  to  promote 
his  fucceis.  The  places  offtrength  built  by  Ar- 
chelaus  furni fried  a  fecure  retreat  to  the  remains  of 
Perdiccas's  army;  the  Macedonians,  though  con- 
quered, were  not  fubdued ;  they  had  confiderable 
garrifons  in  the  fortrelTes  and  walled  towns  fcattered 
over  the  kingdom39;  their  whole  forces  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  II- 
lyrians40;  and  thofe  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  felicitous  for  plunder,  having  ra- 
vaged the  open  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.  They  pro- 
bably intended  foon  to  aflault  Macedon  with  en- 
creafed  numbers,  and  to  complete  their  devafta- 

35  Athencus,  1.  xi.     ./Elian,  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

36  Ifocratis  EpHtols,  &  Oratio  ad  Philipp. 

37  Ariftotle  at  this  time   lived  in  the  Academy  w»;h  Plato, 
where,  moft  probably,  Philip  firft  favv  him.     Dionyf.  llalioarnal'. 
Epift.  ad  Ammaeum. 

&  Demofthen.  paffim.  39  Thucyd.  1.  xi.  p.  168. 

*°  AthcnKus,  1,  xi.  p.  506. 

tions ; 
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c:  n  A  P.  rions  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been  alike  incapable 

"V  VV  1  1  I  y* 

£__  ",  to  concert  or  to  purfue  any  permanent  plan  of 
conqueft;  and  being  diftinguifhed,  as  hiilorians 
relate,  by  their  blooming  complexions,  active  vi- 
gour, and  longevity  **,  they  were  not  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed by  that  irregular  and  capricious  mode  of 
acting,  and  that  inattention  to  remote  confequences, 
which  characterife  the  manners  of  Barbarians. 
of  The  warriors  of  Pasonia  and  Thrace41  were  lefs 


Thrace      formidable   by  their  numbers,    and  equally  con- 
nia.  temptible  for  their  ignorance  and  indocility.     In 

early  times,  the  Pa^onians  indeed  had  been  regarded 
as  a  tribe  lefs  favage,  and  more  confiderable43  than 
their  Macedonian  neighbours;  but  the  former  had 
remained  ftationary,  in  the  rudenefs  of  their  primi- 
tive ftate,  while  the  latter  had  been  improved  by  a 
Grecian  colony,  and  by  frequent  communication 
and  intercourfe  with  the  Grecian  republics.  Of  the 
Thracians  we  have  had  Gccafion  to  fpeak  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  work.  The  deftruc~tive 
ravages  of  Seuthes  4*  reprefent  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  that  unfettled  and  inhofpitable  country, 
fometimes  united  under  one  chief,  more  frequently 
divided  among  many,  whole  mutual  hoftilities 
banifhed  agriculture,  induftry,  and  every  ufeful  art. 
Exclufive  of  the  Grecian  fetdements  on  the  coaft, 
Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor  even  any  con- 
fiderable town.  The  Barbarian  Cotys,  who  was 

*«  Luchn.  in  Macrobiis,  &  Cornel.  Alexand.  apud  Plinium, 
lib.  vii.  crip,  clvii. 

Cornd.  Nt-pos  in  Iphicrat.  Xenoph.  Anab.  l.Tii.  p.  393. 
*'  Hipp,x:rat.  deEpidem. 
++  Set  vol.  iii.  p.  83j,  &  feqq. 

dignified 
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dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  led  a  wandering   XXXHI." 
life,   encamping  con  the  banks  of  rivers  with  his 
flocks  and  followers  45.  War  and  pafturage  formed 
the  only  fources  of  his  grandeur,  and  even  the  only- 
means  of  his  fubfiftence. 

Such  were  the  firft  enemies  with  whom  Philip 
had  to  contend.  Their  own  capricious  unfteadi-  ' 
nefs  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians.  To  the  ment  of 
Pseonians,  who  ravaged  the  north,  he  either  fent  a  countries, 
deputation,  or  applied  in  perfon;  and  partly  by 
bribes,  partly  by  artful  promifes  and  flattery,  per- 
fuaded  the  invaders  to  retire.  The  fame  arts  pre- 
vailed with  the  felfifh.  king  of  Thrace46,  whofe 
avarice  readily  facrificed  the  caufe  of  Paufanias, 
while  Philip  thought  the  remaining  wealth  of 
Macedon  ufefully  confumed  in  removing  thofe 
barbarous  foes,  that  he  might  refift,  with  undivid- 
ed flrength,  the  more  formidable  invafion  of  Ar- 
gaeus  and  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  anchored  before  the  phjj;p  ^e- 
harbourofMethone;  Arg£eus,  with  his  numerous  fol-  £lared 
lowers,  had  encamped  in  the  province  of  Pieria;  and  Macedon. 


their  united  forces  prepared  to  march  northward  to 
Edefla,  or  JEgze,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedon,  A.  c.  360* 
where  they  expecled  to  be  joined  by  a  powerful 
party,  whom  fear  or  inclination  would  bring  to  the 
ftandard  of  the  banifhed  king.     The  Macedonians 

*$  Athenseus,  1.  xii.  p.  331. 

f5  Diodor.  Sicul.  l.xvi.  feft.  3.  Horace  alludes  to  thefc  events: 

-  diffidit  urbkirn 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  &  fubruit  temulos 
Reges  muneribus.  Lib,  iii.  Ode  xtf. 

who 
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c  H  A  P.  who  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  Perdiccas,  or  rathef 
^  r  __^  of  his  infant  fon,  had  been  difpirited  by  the  recent 
victory  of  the  Illyrians,  and  the  misfortunes  confe- 
quent  on  that  event.  But  the  manly  exhortations, 
and  undaunted  deportment  of  Philip,  roufed  them 
from  their  defpair.  They  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  difarmed  the  refentment  of  the 
Thracians  and  Paxmians.  His  graceful  perfon,  in- 
finuating  addrefs,  and  winning  affability,  qualities 
which  he  pofTeffed  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  47y 
ined  the  affections  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
'icr  recollected,  or  were  ftudioufly  reminded  of, 
a  prophecy48,  that  announced  great  glory  to  their 
nation  under  the  reign  of  the  fon  of  Amyntas.  In 
an  affembly  held  at  JEgx,  they  exclaimed,  with 
one  confent,  «  This  is  the  man  whom  the  gods 
point  out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  great- 
nefs.  The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  ad- 
mits not  of  an  infant  reign.  Let  us  obey  the 
celeftial  voice,  and  entruft  the  fceptre  to  hands 
alike  worthy  to  hold,  and  able  to  defend  it49." 
This  propofal  feemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  interrup, 
tions  in  the  lineal  order  of  fucceffion.  Amyntas 
:tafide,  and'Philip,  who  had  hitherto  poffeffcd 

+•  JEfchin.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

the  Sibylline  verfes  preferved  Jn  Paufanias  (in  Acbaic.) 

m  astheauthorof  ^^ 


t  c      fK,  , 


only 
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only  the  delegated  power  of  regent,  was  invefted 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority  s°. 

While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  with  He  defeats 
affectionate  admiration  of  their  young  king,  the  tender 


obfolete  claims  of  Argceus  could  only  be  main- 
tained  by  arms.  Attended  by  his  Athenian  allies,  Athenian 
he  marched  towards  EdefTa  ;  but  that  city  {hut  its  J!;"  s! 
gates  againft  him.  Difpirited  by  this  repulfe,  he 
made  no  farther  attempts  to  gain  admiflion  into 
any  of  the  Macedonian  cities,  but  directed  his 
courie  backward  to  Methone.  Philip,  who  had 
now  collected  fufficient  flrength  to  take  the  field, 
haraffed  his  retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  general  engagement,  in  which  Ar- 
gjtus  himfelf  fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army. 
The  reft,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made 
prifoners  of  war  5I. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Philip  firft  diiplayed  Uncom- 
that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  treatment 
a  long  reign,  gained  him  fuch  a  powerful  afcendant  Athenian, 
over  the  paffions  of  other  men,  and  enabled  him  ami  Ma- 

.^        i  i  •  11-  n       f  cedonian 

unitormly  to  govern  his  own  by  the  intereft  of  prifoners. 
his  ambition.  In  the  midft  of  profperity,  his 
proud  and  lofty  Ipirit  muft  have  been  highly  pro- 
voked by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  by  the  followers 
of  Argasus  j  and  the  barbarous  maxims  and  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  that  age,  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
prifoners  of  both,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

5°  Diodorus,  1.  j^vi.  fetf.  3. 

5'  Diodorus,  ibid.  &  Demofth.  in  Ariftocrat. 

VOL.  IV.  C  But 
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c  H  A  P.  But  the  intereft  of  Philip  required  him  rather  to 
^*_*^  footh  than  to  irritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to 
obtain  by  good  offices  (what  he  could  not  com- 
mand by  force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian 
fubjeds.  The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were 
called  into  his  prefence,  rebuked  with  gentlenefs 
and  humanity,  admitted  to  fwear  allegiance  to  their 
new  matter,  and  promifcuoufly  diftributed  in  the 
body  of  his  army.  The  Athenian  prifoners  were 
treated  in  a  manner  ftill  more  extraordinary'2. 
Inftead  of  demanding  any  ranfom  for  their  perfons, 
he  reftored  their  baggage  unexamined,  and  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table  with  fuch  condefcending 
hofpitalky,  that  they  returned  home,  full  of  admi- 
ration for  the  young  king,  and  deeply  perfuaded 
of  his  attachment  and  refpecl  for  their  republic". 
Philip  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  the  praifes  of 

th"UAthe-  Philip,  when  his  ambatfadors  arrived  at  Athens  54. 
oians  with  pje  knew  that  the  lofs  of  Amphipolis  principally 
ot  peace  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Athenians ;  he  knew 
friend-  tnat  tne  intereft  of  Macedon  required  that  refent- 
ment to  be  appealed.  ImprefTed  with  thefe  ideas, 

cv.  i.        he   renounced   all   jurifdiction    over  Amphipolis. 
A.  c.  359. 

5*  The  fair  fide  of  Philip's  character  is  defcribed  by  Diodor. 
1.  xvi.  p.  JIG,  £  feqq.  and  539.  By  Juft.  1.  ix.  c.  viii.  The  moft 
disadvantageous  defcription  of  him  is  given  by  Demofthenes,  paf- 
fim,  and  by  Athenaeus,  1.  iv.  c.  xix.  1.  vi.  c.  xvii.  &  1.  x,  c.  x.  Ci- 
cero feenr.s  not  to  have  regarded  the  afiertions  of  Demofthenes, 
when,  in  fptAking  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  fays,  "  Alter  fem- 
per  magnus,  alter  fepe  turpiffimiiF."  But  the  artificial  charadcr 
of  Philip,  which  varied  with  his  intereft,  merits  neither  the  pane- 
gyrirs  nor  invectives  too  liberally  beltowed  on  it. 

«  Demoftheaes  io  Ariftocrat.  5*  Ibid. 

which 
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which  was  formally  declared  a  free  and  independent 
city,  fubject  only  to  the  government  of  its  own 
equitable  laws  *'.  This  meafure,  together  with  the 
diftinguifhed  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prifoners, 
infured  the  fuccefs  of  his  embafly.  An  ancient 
treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  fubfifled  be- 
tween his  father  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians.  That 
capricious  and  unfteady  people,  not  lefs  fufceptible 
of  gratitude,  than  prone  to  anger,  were  thus  lulled 
into  repofe,  at  a  time  when  Fortune  having  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  Greece,  both  their  prefent 
power  and  ancient  glory  urged  them  to  take  the 
front  of  the  battle  againft  Philip.  Confiding  in 
the  infidious  treaty  with  that  prince,  they  engaged 
in  a  ruinous  war  with  their  allies  56  ;  and  ceafed, 
during  fcveral  years,  to  make  any  oppofition  to  the 
ambitious  defigns  of  the  Macedonian. 

The  young  king  having  given  fuch  illuftrious  Philip  in- 
proofs  of  his  abilities  in  negociation  and  war,  availed 


himfelf  of  the  affectionate  admiration  of  his  fub-  °f  ^?^- 
jects  to  eftablifh,  during  a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  meafcom- 
fuch   inititutions  as   might  maintain   and   extend  Panions- 
his  own  power,  and  confirm  the  folid  grandeur  of  cv.  %. 
Macedon.     The  laws  and  maxims  which  prevailed  A>c<359» 
in  the  heroic  ages,   and  which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  had  been  early  introduced  into  that  king- 
dom, circumicribed  the  royal  authority  within  very 
narrow  bounds.     The  chiefs  and  nobles,  efpecially 
in  the  more  remote  provinces,  regarded  themfelves 
as  the  rivals  and  equals  of  their  fovereign.     In 

/J  Polyzn.  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  s6  See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxxii. 

C  2  foreign 
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CHAP,  foreign  war  they  followed  his  ftandard,  but  they 

\\xni.  . 

»'     v     '>  often  fhook  his  throne  by  domeftic  fedition ;  and, 

amidft  the  fcanty  materials  for  explaining  the  inter- 
nal flate  of  Macedon  in  ancient  times,  we  may 
difcover  leveraJ  inftances  in  which  they  difavowed 
their  allegiance,  and  aflumed  independent  govern- 
ment over  confiderable  diftricts  of  the  country  57. 
The  moment  of  glory  and  fuccefs  feemed  the  moft 
favourable  for  extinguifhing  this  dangerous  fpirit, 
and  qualhing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles.  In 
this  ddlgn  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful  policy 
which  characterifes  his  reign.  From  the  braveft 
of  the  Macedonian  youth,  he  chofe  a  felect  body 
of  companions  58,  who,  being  diftinguifhed  by  ho- 
nourable appellations,  and  entertained  at  the  royal 
table,  attended  the  king's  perfon  in  war  and  in 
hunting.  Their  intimacy  with  the  fovereign,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  merit,  obliged 
them  to  fuperior  diligence  in  all  the  fevere  duties 
of  a  military  life 59.  The  noble  youth,  animated 
with  the  hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to 
gain  admifllon  into  this  diftinguifhed  order;  and 
while,  on  one  hand,  they  ferved  as  hoftages 60  for 
the  allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed,  on 
the  other,  an  ufeful  feminary  of  future  generals  6I, 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander^ 

Strabo,  1.  vii.  P.  3?6.    Xenoph.  Hift.  Grac.  1.  v. 
!*  Arrilln'  &  ^'ian.  59  JEiian,!.  xiv.  c.  49. 

13  Airian  fays,"  T«  n  Tix«  M««&»M  ^  »awV,"  «  the  fons 

n  in  office  •"  which  well  agrees  with  the  idea  of  their  being 
Uges  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.    He  alfo  afcribes  the  in! 
«ion  to  Philip.  E«  ^^  ,j,  ^:n^  Arria     ,.  iy< 
"  Curtius,  1.  viii.  c.  6. 
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at  length  conquered  for  themfelves,  and  divided  CHAP. 
the  fpoils  of  the  ancient  world.  vJ-U—-' 

It  is  ignorantly  faid  by  fome  writers  **,  that  H;S  miti- 
Philip,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  invented  the  *"*«,„ 
phalanx,  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  armed  with  ments. 
fhort  fwords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or  thrufling ; 
ftrong  bucklers,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth ;  and  pikes  fourteen  cubits  long, 
which,  ufually  arranged  fixteen  deep,  formed  the 
main  battle  of  the  Macedonians.  But  this  is  no- 
thing different  from  the  armour  and  arrangement 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
and  which  Philip  adopted  in  their  moft  perfect 
form ;  nor  is  there  reafon  to  think  that  a  prince, 
who  knew  the  danger  of  changing  what  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  approved,  made  any  alteration 
in  the  weapons  or  tactics  of  that  people  63.  His 
attention  was  more  judicioufly  directed  to  procure, 
in  fufficient  abundance,  arms,  horfes,  and  other 
neceffary  inftruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and 

6*  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xvi.  f.  3.  and  all  the  Roman  writers  of 
Greek  hiftory.  It  was  natural  for  the  Romans,  who  began  to 
know  Greece  and  Maeedon  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  and  who 
found  the  phalanx  moft  complete  in  the  latter,  to  fuppofe  it  in- 
vented in  that  country. 

6*  The  improvement  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip 
gave  the  appearance  of  advancing,  inftead  of  retreating,  men- 
tioned by  JElian  in  hU  taftics,  c.  xxviii,  was  borrowed,  as  this 
author  tells  us,  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  Philip  increafed  the 
phalanx,  ufually  lefs  numerous,  to  fix  thoufand  men,  this  was  far 
from  an  improvement ;  and  the  latter  kings  of  Maeedon,  who 
fwelled  it  to  fixteen  thoufand,  only  rendered  that  order  of  battle 
more  unwieldy  and  inconvenient.  The  higheft  perfection  of  Gre- 
cian taclics  is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon's  expedition.  See  vol.  iji. 
c.  xxvi.  p.  208,  &  feqq.  See  alfo  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  764.  £  Liv. 
1.  xliv.  c.  40. 

C  3  exer- 
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CHAP,  exercifmg  his  troops ;  and  in  accuftoming  them  to 
^^IL  that  auftere  and  laborious  life 6+,  which  is  the  beft 

preparation  for  the  field. 

Conquers  The  military  refources  which  his  activity  had 
oTv°mp.'  provided,  his  ambition  did  not  allow  to  remain 
cv--'-  long  unemployed.  The  death  ofAgis,  the  moft 

a     p    .  .9  f  ,    •  <~J 

warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  hifto- 
rian 6s,  king  of  the  Pasonians,  drew  Philip  into 
the  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which  thofe 
Barbarians  had  inflicted  on  Macedon.  Among  a 
people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  neg- 
lected or  unknown,  almoft  every  thing  depends 
on  the  precarious  character  of  their  leaders.  De- 
prived of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Pasonians  loft 
all  hopes  of  defence,  Philip  over-ran  their  country 
without  refiftance;  carried  off  (laves  and  plunder  ; 
impofed  a  tribute  on  their  chiefs ;  took  hoftagcs ; 
and  reduced  Pasonia  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on 
Macedon. 

Defeats         It  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  practice  of 

runs,  Vnd  tne  age>  ne  permitted  or  required  a  certain  number 

hS'mi-    °*~ the  vanclui(^ed  to  foliow  his  ftandard;  but  the 

torytothe  Pneonians  were  no  fooner  reduced,  than  Philip,  to 

r>man       wnorn  a\\  feafons  feemed  alike   proper  for  war, 

undertook  a  winter's  campaign  againft  Bardyllis 

and  the  Illyrians,  the  hereditary  enemies   of  his 

family  and  kingdom.     He  marched  towards  the 

frontier  of  Illyria "  at  the  head  of  ten  thouiand 

foot 

Polyxnus,  1.  iv.  c.  3.    Frontin,  Strat.  K  iv.  c.  i. 
6s  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  feft.  4, 

The  Greek  name  of  this  country  is  lxxt^»f,  but  more  com- 
monly J,  l>^v,51,  from  its  inhabitants.    Vid.  Ariian,  1.  i.  paffim. 

The 
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foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe,  and,  before  entering 
the  country,  animated  the  refentment  and  valour 
of  his  troops  by  a  military  oration,  after  the  cuftom 
of  the  Greeks,  whofe  manners  he  feemed,  on  every 
occafion,  ambitious  to  imitate.  Indignation  of 
paft  injuries,  the  honour  of  his  fubjedts,  and  the 
glory  of  his  crown,  might  be  topics  proper  to  in- 
fluence the  Macedonian  foldiers 67,  who  could  not 
fully  enter  into  die  more  refined  motives  of  their 
fovereign.  Illyria  had  been  extended  on  the  eafb, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Macedon,  which  it  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  excellent  harbours  on  the  Hadri- 
atic 6i.  This  was  an  important  confideration  to  a 
prince,  who  feems  to  have  early  meditated  the 
raifmg  of  a  naval  power.  Befide  this,  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  Philip  to  undertake  with  fafety  the 
other  meafures  which  he  had  in  view,  fhould  he 
leave  his  kingdom  expofed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
fions  of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  who,  unlefs  they 
feared  Macedon,  muft  always  be  formidable  to  that 
country.  Directed  by  fuch  foiid  principles  of  po- 
licy, rather  than  governed  by  refentment,  or  allured 
by  the  fplendour  of  victory,  Philip  proceeded  for- 

The  Latin  name  is  lllyriciim;  moft  Englifh  writers  of  ancient  hif- 
tory  ufe  Illyria,  probably  from  the  French  Illyrie.  The  Greek 
iXAt/fis  is  defcribed  by  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  317.  It  comprehended 
the  eafcern  fhore  of  the  Hadriatic,  between  Epirus  and  Iftria. 
The  Latin  flljricum  had  a  fignification  far  more  extenfive.  See 
Gibbon's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  ay. 

i  The  heads  of  the  fpeech  are  given,  indiredlly,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Theopompus. 

Strabo  fays,  aV<wT«  rot  iXhvuxot/  (fcilicet  %wp&>)  o-Qoofa,  ttA.- 
[Affov  tman  ;  and  adds,  that  the  fhore  of  Illyria  is  as  abundant,  as 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Italy  is  defective,  in  good  harbours.  Strabo, 
1.  vii. 

C  4  ward, 
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CHAP,  ward,  with  the  caution  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in 
an  hoftile  territory.  After  a  fruitlefs  negociation, 
Bardyllis  met  him  in  the  field  with  an  adequate 
body  of  infantry,  but  with  only  four  hundred  horfe. 
The  precife  fcene  of  the  engagement  is  unknown. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  attacked  the  Illyrian. 
column 69  in  front,  while  the  targeteers  and  light- 
armed  troops  galled  its  flanks,  and  the  cavalry 
haraffed  its  rear.  The  Illyrians,  thus  furrounded 
on  every  fide,  were  crufhed  between  two  oppofite 
aflaults,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  exert 
their  full  ftrength  7°.  Their  refiftance,  however, 
muft  have  been  vigorous,  fmce  feven  thoufand 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  with  them  their 
gallant  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  horfeback.  The  lo& 
of  their  experienced  chief,  and  of  the  flower  of 
their  youthful  warriors,  broke  the  ftrength  and 
courage  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  who  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Philip,  humbly  craving  peace,  and  fubmit- 
ting  their  fortune  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 
Philip  granted  them  the  fame  terms 7I  which  he 

had 

'  The  Illyrians  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  called 
wAi»6io»,  from  7r?i;0cc,  a  brick  ;  which  clearly  points  out  its  form, 
'°  Frontinus  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

1  It  fhonld  fcem  from  Diodorus,  that  the  Illyrians  bad  enter- 
tained the  fame  fuperftitious  terror  of  neglecting  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.     Yet  Diodorus, 
perhaps,  only  ufed  a  privilege  too  common  among  hiftorians,  of 
transferring  their  own  feelings  to  thofe  concerning  whom  they 
ite.    Us  fays,  that  Philip  "  reftored  their  dead,  and  eretted  a 
Paufanias  (in  Bosotic.)  denies  that  either  Philip  or  his 
fon Alexander  ever  erefled  any  of  thofe  monuments  of  victory; 
h  practice,  he  fays,  was  contrary  to  a  Macedonian  maxim, 

cfta. 
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had  lately  impofed  on  the  Paeonians.  <Tbat  part 
of  their  countiy  which  lies  eaft  of  the  lake  Lych- 
nidus  he  joined  to  Macedon;  and  probably  built  a 
town  and  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fide  of  the  lake, 
which  watered  a  fertile  country,  and  abounded  in 
different  kinds  of  fifh,  highly  efteemed  by  the  an- 
cients. The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus  were 
fifty  miles  diilant  from  the  Ionian  fea ;  but  fuch 
was  the  afcendant  that  the  arms  and  policy  of  Phi- 
lip acquired  over  his  neighbours,  thar.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  intermediate  diftrict  foon  adopted  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors;  and 
their  territory,  hitherto  unconnected  \yith  any  fo- 
reign power,  funk  into  fuch  an  abfolute  dependence 
on  Macedon,  that  many  ancient  geographers  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  province  of  that  country  1Z. 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  Philip  re-  Philip's 
turned  home,  not  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  victory  ^fntl 
and  repofe,  but  to  purfue  more  important  and  more  Amphi- 
arduous  defigns  than   thofe  which  he  had  hitherto  oiynip. 
carried  on  with  fuch  fignal  fuccefs.    He  had  fecured  <?• 4- 
and   extended  the  northern  and  weftern  frontier 
of  Macedon  j  but  the  rich  fouthern  fhores,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  prefented  at  once  a  more 
tempting  prize,   and  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  off 

eftablifhed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Caranus,  when  a  lion  having 
overturned  one  of  his  trophies,  the  wife  founder  of  the  monarchy 
regarded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear  raifing  them  in  future. 
But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of  which  the  reverfe  is 
fometimes  charged  with  trophies,  refute  the  aflertion  of  Paufa- 
nias  ;  which  is  likewife  contradifled  by  Arrian,  Curtius,  and 
all  the  writers  of  the  life,  or  expedition,  of  Alexander. 
7*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  327. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
x*"1-,  tjian  ever.  It  could  fend  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
fand  heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of  well- 
difciplined  cavalry.  Mod  towns  of  the  Chalcidicc 
had  become  its  allies  or  fubjects ;  and  this  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  province,  together  with  Pangasus 
on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  the  cities  of 
both  which  were  either  independent,  or  fubject  to 
the  Athenians,  formed  a  barrier  fufficient  not  only 
to  guard  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Macedon,  but 
even  to  threaten  the  fafety  of  that  kingdom.  Every 
motive  concurred  to  direct  the  active  policy  of 
Philip  towards  acquifitions  immediately  neceffary 
in  themfelves,  and  eflential  to  the  completion  of 
his  remote  purpofes.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty 
years  he  accomplifhed  his  deligns,  and  conquered 
Greece ;  often  varying  his  means,  never  changing 
his  end;  and  notwithftanding  the  circumftances 
and  events  that  continually  thwarted  his  ambition, 
we  behold  the  opening  and  gradual  progrefs  of  a 
vaft  plan,  every  ftep  in  which  paved  the  way  for 
that  which  followed,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the 
moft  fignal  triumph,  perhaps,  ever  attained  by  hu- 
man prudence,  over  courage  and  fortune. 

import-         The   importance  of  Olynthus  and    Chalcidice 

ance  or  .  * 

that  place,  could  not  divert  the  fagacity  of  Philip  from  Am- 
phipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  necefiary, 
though  lefs  fplendid,  conqueft.  The  pofieflion  of 
Amphipolis,  which  would  connect  Macedon  with 
the  fea,  and  fecure  to  that  kingdom  many  commer- 
cial advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the  woods  and 
mines  of  mount  Pangseus,  the  former  of  which 

was 
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was  fo  eflential  to  the  raifmg  of  a  naval  power, 
and  the  latter  to  the  forming  and  keeping  on  foot 
a  iufficient  military  force.     The  place  itfelf  Philip 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  declared  inde- 
pendent, to  avoid  a  rupture   with   the  Athenians, 
who  {till  afTerted  their  pretenfions  to  their  ancient 
colony.     But  their  meafures  to  regain  Amphipolis 
had  hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  ca- 
price or  perfidy  of  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Eubcea, 
who,  from  the  common  level  of  a  foldier  of  for- 
tune, had  rifen  to  the  command  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  mercenaries,  frequently  employed  by  the 
indolence    and  licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averfe  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
reftraint  of  perfonal   fervice.     They  determined, 
however,  to  renew  their  attempts   for  recovering 
their  dominion,  while  the  Amphipolitans,  having 
tailed  the  fweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Amphi- 
Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  JJUJJ^JJ 
conceal  from  the  fufpicious  jealoufy  of  the  new  re-  the  oiyn- 
public,    alarmed  the   magiilrates    of  Amphipolis,  federacy. 
and  obliged  them  to  feek  protection  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  who  readily  admitted  them  into  their  confe- 
deracy.    Emboldened  by  this  alliance,  they  fet  at 
defiance  the  menaces  of  their  neighbouring,  as  well 
as  of  their  more  diftant,  enemy  ;  and  their  impru- 
dent infolence  readily  furnifhed  Philip  with  fpe- 
cious  grounds  of  hoftility.     The  Olynthians  per- 
ceived that  the  indignation  of  this  prince  muft 
foon  break  forth  into  action,  and  overwhelm  the 
3  /-      Amphi- 
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CHAP.  Amphipolttans  ;  while  they  themfelves  might  be  in- 
^y^;  volved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate.  To 
anticipate  this  danger,  they  fent  ambafladors  to 
Athens,  requefting  an  alliance  with  that  republic 
againft  the  natural  enemy  of  both  dates,  and  an 
enemy  whofc  fuccefsful  activity  rendered  him  a  juft 
object  of  terror. 

The  in-          This   alliance,  had  it  taken  place,    muft  have 
rl-  giyen  a  fetal  blow  to  the  rifmg  greatnefs  of  Mace- 


vent  an  ai-  doni  which  as  yet  was  incapable  to  contend  with 
tween        the  united  ftrength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens.     The 


and  emiflaries  of  Philip  (for  he  had  already 
thus.  begun  to  employ  thofe  odious,  but  neceffary,  in- 
ftruments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
The  prince  himfelf  was  deeply  fenfible  of  the 
danger,  and  determined  to  repel  it  with  equal 
vigour  and  celerity.  His  agents  reached  Athens 
before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the  Olynthian 
deputies.  The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were 
bribed  and  gained;  the  magiftrates  and  fenate  were 
flattered  and  deceived  by  the  moft  plaufible  decla- 
rations and  promifes.  A  negociation  was  imme- 
diately fet  on  foot,  by  which  Philip  ftipulated  to 
conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athenians,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  furrendered  to  him  Pydna,  a  place 
of  far  lefs  importance.  He  promifed,  befides,  to 
confer  •'  many  other  advantages  on  the  republic, 
which  it  was  not  proper  at  prefent  to  mention,  but 
which  time  would  reveal  ".  Amufed  by  the  arti- 


7J  K*.  TO  fijiAAwjiww  wm  cnr*ffvm  mm.  Demofthen.  Olynth.i. 
.  6.  ed.t.  Wolfii.     It  is  ftrange  that  Wolfius  has  changed  the  or- 
r  of  the  Olynthian  orations,  fo  diflindly   marked  by  Dion. 
Halicarn.  m  his  letter  to  Ammseus, 

fices 
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fices  of  the  Macedonian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  magiftrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes 
of  recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the 
tranfaction  was  carried  on  with  fuch  hafte  as  al- 
lowed not  time  for  affembling  the  people)  rejected 
with  difdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olynthians74, 
who  returned  home  difgufted  and  indignant. 

They  had  fcarcely  time  to  communicate  to  their  Artifice* 

.  .    .          .  .     .      by  which 

countrymen  the  angry  paffions  which  agitated  their  he  gained 
own  breads,  when  the  ambaffadors  of  Philip  craved 
audience  in  the  affembly  of  Olynthus.  That  art- 
ful prince  affected  to  condole  with  the  Olynthians 
on  the  affront  which  they  had  received  from  the 
infolence  of  Athens ;  but  at  the  fame  time  teftified 
his  furprife,  that  they  Ihould  condefcend  to  court 
the  diftant  protection  of  that  proud  republic,  when 
they  might  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hand, 
who  wifhed  for  nothing  more  earneftly  than  to  enter 
into  equal  and  lading  engagements  with  their  con- 
federacy. As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  lin- 
cerity,  he  offered  immediately  to  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Anthemus,  a  town  of  fome  importance 
in  their  neighbourhood,  the  jurifdiction  of  which 
had  long  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon 7S ; 
at  the  fame  time  alluring  them  of  his  intentions  to 
deferve  their  gratitude  by  ftill  more  important  fer- 
vices,  and  particularly  by  employing  his  arms  to 

74-  Demofthenes  exprefies  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  as  if  they 
had  driven  the  Olynthians  from  Athens :  "  on  OAw&a?  a-wteuw 
TIIS;  Evfisjoe."  Demofthen.  Olynth,  i.  p.  6. 

75  Demofthen.  Philip,  it.  4. 

reduce 
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c  IT  A  P.  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidsa,  command- 
™^  ing  the  oppofite  fides  of  the   Thermaic    gulph ; 
places,  therefore,  of  confiderable  value,  which  he 
wifhed  to  fee  dependent  on  Olynthus,  rather  than, 
as  at  pi-dent,  iubjeft  to  Athens. 
Hip  be-        The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,   his   profefllons 

?Sum~  ancl  Promil~es>  irl  which'  as  the^  fuited  his  intereft> 
he  doubtlefs  was  fmcere,  and  ftill  more,  his  fecret 

practices    with  fome  powerful  men  of  Olynthus, 
effectually  prevailed  with  that  republic  to  abandon 
the  caufe  of  Amphipolis,  whofe  imprudent  inhabit- 
ants had  been  at  little  pains  to  prevent  thofe  of- 
fences and  complaints  which  naturally  arife  between 
the  jealous  members  of  an  unequal -confederacy. 
By  thefe  intrigues,  the   Macedonian  not  only  re- 
moved all  oppofition  to  his  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Olynthians,  but  acquired  the  fmcere  friendfhip 
of  that  people,  who  were  ready  to  afliit  his  arms, 
and  to  fecond  his  moil  ambitious  defigns.     He 
therefore  prepared  for  action,  becaufe  he  might 
now   act  with   fafety ;    marched  rapidly  towards 
Amphipolis,  and  preffed  that  city  with  a  vigorous 
fiege.     The   inhabitants,   deeply   affected  by  the 
near  profpect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken 
little  care  to  prevent,  had  recourfe,  in  their  dif- 
trefs,  to  Athens.     Thither  they  difpatched  Hierax 
and  Stratocles,  two  of  their  mod  diftinguifhed  ci- 
tizens, to  reprefent  the  danger  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Philip  and  Olynthus ;  to  intreat  the  Athe- 
nians to  accept  the  fmcere  repentance  of  their  un- 
fortunate colony,  and  once  more  to  take  Amphi- 
polis under  the  protection  of  their  fleet. 

At 
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At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  deeply  engaged  * 

in  the  focial  war ;  yet  the  hopes  of  recovering  fo 
important  a  fettlement  might  have  directed  their 
attention  to  Macedon,  had  not  the  vigilant  policy 
of  Philip  fent  them  a  letter,  renewing  the  afiurances 
of  his  friendfhip,  acknowledging  their  pretenfions 
to  the  city,  which  he  actually  befieged,  and  of  which 
he  artfully  faid,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent  en- 
gagement, he  hoped  fhortly  to  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion.  Amufed  by  thefe  infinuating  reprefenta- 
tions,  the  Athenians  treated  the  deputies  of  Am- 
phipolis  with  as  little  refpect  as  they  had  lately 
done  thofe  of  Olynthus.  The  befieged  city  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  relief;  Philip  preffed 
the  attack  with  new  vigour ;  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  walls  ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obfti-  Amphipo- 
nacy  of  defence  which  could  have  no  other  effect  renders, 
than  to  provoke  the  refentment  of  the  conqueror,  cvymp* 
at  length  furrendered  at  difcretion76.  A.  0.357. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred  his  is  annexed 
own  profit  to  the  punifhment  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  his  interefl  to  preferve  and  to  aggrandife,  not 
to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He  banifhed  a  few 
daring  leaders,  \vhofe  feditious  or  patriotic  fpirit 
might  difturb  the  meafures  of  his  government.  The 
bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated  with  fufficient 
mildnefs.  Their  territory  was  reunited  to  Mace- 
don, from  which  Philip  refolved  that  it  fhould 
never  be  difmembered,  notwithilanding  his  pro- 
mifes  to  the  Athenians. 

76  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  viii.   Demofthen.  Olynth.  iii.  feft.  4—7. 

That 
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CHAP.  That  he  might  arm  himfelf  againft  the  relent- 

"V"  W  1  1  1 

;  l~v~^j  ment  of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not  deceive, 

the  oi"!5  ne  was  determined   to   defy,   he  cultivated,  with 


great  earncftnefs,  the  Olynthian  confederacy  ;  and 
S  py'dna    having  befieged  and  taken  the  towns  of  Pydna  and 


and  Poti-  potjd^  he  readily  ceded  them  to  the  Olynthians, 
who  had  but  feebly  affifted  him  in  making  thefe 
conquefts.  In  the  whole  tranfaction  Philip  affected 
to  aft  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  The  Athenian  gar- 
rifon  in  Potidasa,  who  had  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war,  he  took  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  difrniffed  them  without  ranfom,  art- 
fully lamenting  that  the  necefiity  of  his  affairs,  and 
his  alliance  with  Olynthus,  obliged  him  to  oppofe 
the  interefls  of  their  republic,  for  which  he  enter- 
tained the  moil  fmcere  refpect77. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and 

hi*  con.  credulous  as  they  were,  fhould  have  been  the  dupes 
^l  of  this  grofs  artifice.  But  they  could  not  imme- 
diately withdraw  their  exertions  from  the  focial 
war,  the  events  of  which  grew  continually  more 
unprofperous.  Philip,  ever  vigilant  and  active, 
profited  of  this  favourable  diverfion,  to  purfue  his 
conquefts  in  Thrace,  to  which  the  poffeffion  of 
Amphipolis  afforded  him  an  opening.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  he  had  found  it  neceffary  to 
purchafe  a  peace  from  Cotys,  who  ftill  governed 
that  country,  but  from  whom  Philip  could  not  actu- 
ally apprehend  any  formidable  oppofition.  The  late 
acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Grecian 

7  Diodor.l.  xvi,  c.  viii.  &  Demofth.  Philipp.  ii.  &  Olynth.  i. 

religion 
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religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopted  in  con-  CHAP, 
iequence  of  his  connection  with  Iphicrates  and  the 
Athenians,  ferved  only  to  deprave  his  faculties  and 
to  cloud  his  reafon.  We  fhould  pronounce  abfo- 
kitely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied  himfelf  enamoured 
of  Minerva ;  but  the  ancients,  who  believed  that 
the  gods  often  appeared  in  a  human  form,  regarded 
with  more  tendernefs  this  frantic  enthufiafm.  Co- 
tys  was  allowed  to  pofTefs  his  freedom  and  his 
crown,  whether,  with  his  ambulatory  court,  he  tra- 
verfed  the  inholpitable  mountains  of  Thrace,  or 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon  ortheNeffuS}  or,  to  enjoy  with  more  privacy 
the  favours  of  his  celeftial  miftrefs,  penetrated  into 
the  deep  recefles  of  the  beautiful  forefts  which 
adorned  his  kingdom. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,   having  Takes  pof. 

^^     C  CT  X" 

abandoned  the  grove  of  Onocarfis,  the  favourite 
fcene  of  his  wild  and  romantic  enjoyments78,  he 
endeavoured  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  by  afterwards 
a  letter;  but  a  letter  from  fuch  a  man  could  excite 
nothing  but  ridicule  or  pity.  Philip  penetrated 
eaftward  thirty  miles  beyond  Amphipolis,  to  the  A.' 0/357, 
town  of  Crenidas,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pangasus,  and  diftant  ten  miles  from  the  fea.  He 
admired  the  folitary  beauty  of  the  place,  which 
being  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  by  lofty  mountains,  was  watered  by  many 
ftreams  and  rivulets,  which,  tempering  the  drynefs 
of  the  foil,  produced  the  fineft  and  moft  delicious 

?8  Theopomp.  apud  Athenaeum,  1.  xii.  p.  531. 
VOL.  IV.  D  fruit 
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CHAP.  fruit  and  flowers,  efpecially  rofes,  of  a  peculiar 
J^!!L  hue  and  fragrancy.  But  the  attention  of  Philip 
was  attracted  by  objects  more  important,  by  the 
gold-mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  formerly  wrought 
by  colonies  from  Thafos  and  from  Athens,  but  to- 
tally neglected  fmce  the  ignorant  Thracianshad  be- 
come mailers  of  Crenidte.  Philip  expelled  thofe 
Barbarians  from  a  pofierTion  which  they  feemed  un- 
worthy to  hold.  Having  defcended  into  the  gold- 
mines, he  traced,  by  the  help  of  torches,  the  de- 
cayed labours  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his 
care  the  water  was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken 
or  choaked  up,  were  repaired ;  and  the  bofom  of 
the  earth  was  again  opened  and  ranfacked  7*  with 
eager  avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  Macedonian  colony 
was  planted  at  Crenid?e,  which  thenceforth  afTiimed 
the  n:ime  of  Philippi80,  a  name  beftowed  alfo  on 
the  golden  coins  {truck  by  order  of  Philip81,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  nearly  a  thoufand  talents,  or 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling8*. 
Philip  Having  effected  the  main  purpofe  of  his  Thra- 

fettles  the        .  j-  •  i  ,  /-  ™ 

affairs  of    cian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip  fet  bounds 

Thefialy. 

79  Senec.  Natur.  Q^asft.  1.  v.  p.  760.  &  Demoflhen.  in  Leptin. 

=  The-  fata!  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  haveccfipfedj 

in  the=r  melancholy  fylcndour,  all  the  preceding  events  which  dif- 

tinguilli  PhJippi.    Their  liberty  expired,  and  virtue  yielded  to 

force. 

Cum  fracla  virtus,  &  minaces 
Turpe  folum  tetigere  mento.  HORACE. 

81  Regale  numifma  Philippos. 

'*  DicHior.  1.  xvi.  c.  ix.  Juftin.  1.  viii.  c.  iii.  fpeaks  differently; 
but  the  wnole  of  that  chapter  bears  evident  marks  of  ignorance 
and  error. 

3  to 
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to  his  conquefts  in  that  country,  and  carried  his 
arms  into  ThefTaly,  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander  of  Pherse,  had  got  three  tyrants  inftead  of 
one.  Thefe  were,  Tiffiphonus,  Pitholaus,  and 
Lycophron,  the  brothers-in-law,  the  aflaflms,  and 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander.  The  refentment  of 
the  Thefifalians,  and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonian 
troops,  totally  defeated  thofe  oppreffors  of  their 
country,  who  were  reduced  to  fuch  humiliating 
terms  as  feemed  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing thenceforth  formidable  either  to  their  own  fub- 
jects  or  to  their  neighbours83.  The  ThefTalians, 
who  were  fufceptible  of  all  impreilions,  but  inca- 
pable of  preferving  any,  concluded,  in  the  firft 
emotions  of  their  gratitude,  an  agreement  with 
their  deliverer,  by  which  they  furrendered  to  him  Ad  van  - 
the  revenues  arifing  from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  ^inch  he 
commerce,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniencies  of  jJjJJJ^j^ 
their  harbours  and  {hipping;  and  extraordinary  as  country, 
this  ceflion  was,  Philip  found  means  to  render  it 
effectual  and  permanent8*. 

He  immediately   contracted   an    alliance    with  Philip 
Arybbas,    king   of  Epirus,    a  fmall   principality  S?ympS;as. 
which  fkirted  the  weftern  frontier  of  Theffaly,    In  °iymp. 

cv.  4. 

his  excurfions  from  Thebes,  Philip  had  early  feen  A.  0.3  57 
Olympias,  the  lifter  of  that  prince,  whole  wit  and 
fpirit,  joined  to  the  lively  graces  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  had  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  his  heart. 
They  were  initiated,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  myf- 
teries  of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  feftival  in  the 

8*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  xiv.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

8+  Demoflh.  Philip.  I.  10.   Polycen.  Stratag.  i.  iv.  c.  xix. 

D  i  ifle 
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CHAP.  jfle  Of  Samothrace,  which  had  been  long  as  much 
£-*"!,  diiiinguifhed  as  Ekuiis85  itfelf,  by  the  peculiar 
worfliip  and  protection  of  this  bountiful  goddefs. 
But  the  adive  ambition  which  employed  and  en- 
grofTed  die  firft  years  of  Philip's  reign  had  pro- 
bably baniihed  the  memory  of  his  love,  when  his 
expedition  into  ThefTaly  recalled  the  image  of 
Olympias.  Their  firft  interview  naturally  revived 
his  tender  pailions;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus 
were  lineally  defcended  from  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  fuitablej  Arybbas  readily  yield- 
ed his  content,  and  the  beautiful  princefs  was  con- 
ducted into  Macedon 86. 

During  the  The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  folemnifed  at  Pella 
ties™?  his  with  unufual  pomp  and  fplendour.  Several  months 
nuptials,  deftined  to  religious  {hows  and  proceffions,  to 

the  neigh-  ° 

bounng  gymnaftic  games  and  exercifes,  to  mufical  and 
takearms.  dramatic  entertainments.  The  young  and  fortu- 
nate prince  naturally  took  a  principal  fhare  in  all 
thefe  fcenes  of  feftivity;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
amidft  the  more  elegant  amufements  of  his  court; 
Philip  might  difcover  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  vi- 
cious indulgence,  that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flat- 
terers, and  other  difgraceful  minifters  of  his  more 
criminal  pleafures,  which,  however  counteracted 
and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity, 
difgraced  and  tarnifhed  the  fucceeding  glories  of 
his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  the  voluptuous  inac- 
tivity in  which  he  feemed  funk,  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies  *7.  The  tributary  princes  of 

See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxi.  p.  46.  86  Juftjn<  j.  vj;m  c  vj. 

?$  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  xxii. 

Pseonia 
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Pasonia  and  Illyria  prepared  to  rebel ;  the  king  of 
Thrace  engaged  in  their  defigns,  which  were  con- 
certed  with  more  caution  than  is  ufual  with  Bar- 
barians ;  and  this  general  confpiracy  of  neighbour- 
ing flates  might  have  repreffed  for  a  while  the  for- 
tune of  Macedon,  if  Philip  had  not  been  feafon- 
ably  informed  of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  parti- 
fans  and  emiflaries  in  thofe  countries. 

Early  in  the  enfuing  fpring  he  took  the  field  Philip 
with  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  troops.     Par-  ^\r  ^n, 
menio,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  mod  conft-  jp'racy- 

•  ,        .  Olymp. 

dence,  cruftied  the  rebellion  in  Illyria.  Philip  was  cvi.  \. 
equally  fuccefsful  in  Paeonia  and  Thrace.  While  '  ' 3j  * 
he  returned  from  the  latter,  he  was  informed  of 
the  victory  of  Parmenio.  A  fecond  meflenger  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  horfes  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  chariot-races  at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  vic- 
tory which  he  regarded  as  far  more  honourable,  and 
which,  as  it  proved  him  a  legitimate  fon  of 
Greece,  he  carefully  commemorated,  by  imprefT- 
ing  a  chariot  on  his  coins.  Almoft  at  the  fame 
time  a  third  meflenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that 
Olympias  had  brought  forth  a  prince  at  Pella ; 
to  whom,  as  born  amidft  fuch  aufpicious  circum- 
ftances,  the  diviners  announced  the  greateft  profpe- 
rity88  and  glory. 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not  over-  Phllip'9 
fet  the  wifdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
firft  authentic  tranfaction  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed  thefe  events.     This  was  the  correfpondence 

Alexan- 
«8  Plot,  in  Alexand.  der> 

D  ?  with 
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c  H  A  P.  with  Ariftotle  the  philofopher,  whofe  merit  Philip 
^x^l";  had  early  difcerned  at  Athens,  when  he  ftill  re- 
fided  with  his  matter  Plato.  The  firft  letter  (for- 
tunately preferved)  is  written  with  a  brevity  which 
marks  the  king  and  the  man  of  genius.  "  Know 
that  a  fon  is  born  to  us.  We  thank  the  gods, 
not  fo  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bellowing  it  at 
a  time  when  Ariftotle  lives.  We  aflure  ourfelves 
that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  worthy  of  Macedon."  Ariftotle  com- 
menced this  illuftrious  employment  about  thir- 
teen years  afterwards 8?,  when  the  opening  mind  of 
Alexander  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  inftruftions.  The  fuccefs  of  his 
labours  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.  The  for- 
tune of  Alexander  furpafied  that  of  all  other  con- 
querors as  much  as  his  virtues  furpafled  his  fortune. 

89  The  chronology  appears  from  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus'a 
letter  to  Ammasus,  who,  in  order  to  prove  that  Demofthenes  had 
attained  the  higheft  perfeftion  in  the  praclice,  before  Ariftotle 
had  delivered  the  theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  ex- 
aclnefs,  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  philofopher  and 
orator.  Ariftotle,  a  native  of  Stagira,  came  to  Athens  in  hi« 
eighteenth  year,  367  A.  C.  There  he  continued  twenty  years, 
as  the  fcholar  or  afMant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Ariftotle 
left  Athens  on  the  death  of  his  matter,  and  fpent  three  years  at 
Atarnzus,  and  two  at  Mytelene.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ma- 
cedon, in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,"  and  343  years  A.  C. 
He  was  employed  eight  years  in  the  education  of  Alexander.  He 
returned  to  Athens  335  A.  C.  taught  twelve  years  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  died  the  year  following  at  Chalcis,  setat.  fixty-three, 
A.  C.  313,  and  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Dionyfius 
ad  Ammaeum.  He  reckons  by  the  Archons  of  Athens ;  I  have 
fubftituted  the  years  before  Chrift. 

Yet 
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Yet  the  fame  of  the  philofopher   abundantly  re-  C  H^A  P. 
pays   the   honour   reflected  on  him  by  his  royal 
pupil,    fmce    fixteen   centuries  after  the   fubver- 
fion  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  writings  of  Ari- 
ftotle   ftill  maintained   an  unexampled    afcendant 
over   the  opinions,  and  even  over  the  actions  of* 
men. 
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C  H  A  P.    XXXIV. 

Philip's  Projperity.— Imprudent  Meajures  of  the 
A,nphi£lyonic  Council.— The  Phocian,  or  Sacred 
y/ar.—Philcmelus  Jeizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi. 
—Takes  the  Field  againft  the  Thebans  and  their 
Allies.— 'Defeat  and  Death  of  Philomelus.— Af- 
fairs of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Attica.— One- 
marchus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians — 
Encounters  Philip  in  The/aly.—He  is  defeated 
and  Jlain.— Philip's  Dsfigns  againjt  Olynthus 
and  Byzantium. — Traverjed  by  the  Athenians. — 
Phayllus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians. — 
Philip  marches  towards  Thermopylae. — Antici- 
pated by  the  Athenians. — Demofthenes'sfirft  Phi- 
lippic.— Philip's  Occupations  atPella. — His  Vices 
— and  Policy. 

CHAP.  Y~)HILIP  had  now  reigned  almoft  five   years. 
xxxiv.    £    j^e  nacj  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries,  he 
Profperity   had  ftill  more  augmented  the  revenues,  of  his  king- 
°n  Jht'llp    dom.     Paeonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was  become 
fifth  year    ?n  obfequious  province  of  Macedon.     At  the  ex- 
reign.        pence  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  he  had  extended  his 
°!™\p'      frontier  on  the  eaft  to  the  fea  of  Thafos ;  on  the 
A. €.356.  weft  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.     He  was  matter  of 
Thefialy  without  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it. 
He  fecured  many  commercial  advantages  by  the 
pofieflion  of  Amphipoiis.     His  troops  were  nu- 
merous 
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merous  and  well  difciplined;  his  large  finances 
were  regulated  with  ceconomy;  and  the  mines  of 
Philippi  furniihed  him  with  an  annual  refource 
alike  ufeful  to  his  defigns,  whether  he  purfued  the 
ambitious  career  of  foreign  conqueft,  or  fet  him- 
felf  to  build  up  and  confolidate  the  internal  grandeur 
of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired,  and  feared,  His  pro 
by  thofe  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep 
principles  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered  him 
really  formidable.  The  firft  and  moft  natural  ob-  'cy 
jed  of  his  defire  was  the  territory  of  Olynthus, 
the  moft  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian coaft.  His  fecond  and  far  more  arduous 
purpofe  was  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Greece. 
But  inftead  of  difcovering  thefe  defigns,  he  had 
hitherto  cultivated  the  Olynthians  with  a  careful 
affiduity,  and  had  deferved  their  gratitude  by  many 
folid  and  important  fervices.  His  fuccefs  had 
been  complete,  and  if,  elated  by  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  al- 
ready prepared  to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Olynthians  would  have  confented 
to  follow  his  ftandard.  But  Philip  was  fenfible, 
that  by  (hatching  too  eagerly  at  this  glorious  prize, 
he  might  deftroy  for  ever  his  profpect  of  obtaining 
it.  While  the  Athenians  were  occupied  and  ha- 
rafTed  by  the  deftruftive  war  with  their  confederates, 
he  had,  indeed,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  gain 
pofieffion  of  feveral  of  their  dependent  fettlements 
in  Thrace  and  Macedon;  colouring,  however,  thefe 
proceedings  by  the  pretence  of  juftice  or  neceflity, 

and 
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CHAP.  an(]  tempering  even  his  hoflilities  by  many  partial 
*X*iVl.  afls  of  kindnefs   and  refpect.      Before  the  focial 
war  was  en-Jed,  the  feeds  of  diffenfion,  fo  profufely 
feathered  in  Greece,  were  likely  to  ripen  into  a  new 
quarrel  far  more   general  and  important.     Philip 
patiently   waited  their  maturity.     His  hopes  were 
founded  on  the   domeftic  animofities  of  Greece; 
but  the  too  early  difcovery  of  his   fyflem  might 
have  united  an  hundred  thoufand l  warriors  againfl 
their  common  enemy;  whereas,  by  the  fecret  re- 
finements of  a  flow  and  fleady  policy,  he  effected 
his  vaft  purpofes  without  being  obliged,  on  any 
one  occafion,  to  fight  againft  thirty  thoufand  men. 
He  care-         The  Amphictyons  having  recovered  their  autho- 
rity in  confequence  of  the  events  which  have  for- 
the  impru-  merly  been  defcribed,  began  early  to  difplay  thofe 
fares  of      dangerous  pafiions  with  which  the  exercife  of  un- 
*  h^-cmic  controuled  power  too  naturally  corrupts  the  heart. 
council  j     They  pretended,  that  during  the  decline  of  their 
jurifdiction,  many  unwarrantable  abufes  had  been 
introduced,    which   it  became  them    to   remedy. 
The  rights  of  religion  (they  faid),  which  it  was 
their  firft  duty  to  maintain,  had  been  materially 
violated  by  the  Phocians,  who,  alike  regardlefs  of 
the  decifion  of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  decree,  had  ploughed  lands  confecrated  to 

1  The  number  is  chofen  as  a  very  moderate  medium  between 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  afterwards  promifed 
to  Philip  in  the  general  convention  of  the  States  at  Corinth  for 
the  icrvux-  of  the  Perfian  expedition,  and  the  eighty  thoufand 
wh.ch  the  Greeks  adtually  raifed  againft  Xerxes,  and  which  Thu 
1  lhC  Pel°P°nnefian  confederacy  alone  could 

Apollo 
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Apollo,  and  therefore  withdrawn  from  agriculture*.  CHAP. 
Thefe  lands,  however,  were  confined  to  the  narrow  i_  —  ^ 
diftrict  between  the  river  Cephiflus  and  Mount 
Thurium,  on  the  weftern  frontier  of  Bceotia.  The 
crime  of  the  Phocians  (if  their  ufeful  labours  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  crime)  was  neither  great  nor 
unprecedented,  fmce  the  Locrians  of  AmphifTa 
had  long  cultivated  the  Crifiasan  plain;  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  and  confecrated  to  the  god  by 
far  more  awful  ceremonies3.  But  the  proud  ty- 
ranny of  the  Amphidyons,  carelefs  of  fuch  dif- 
tinclions,  fulminated  an  angry  decree  againft  Pho- 
cis,  commanding  the  facred  lands  to  be  laid  wafte, 
and  impofing  a  heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  which  are 
and  neighbours  of  Phocis,'  and  whofe  influence  at  JbetSTby 
that  time  predominated  in  the  council,  were  the  the  The- 
principal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  meafure*j  a 
fuppofition  rendered  probable  by  the  enfuing  de- 
liberations of  the  Amphiclyons.  Their  next  fen- 
tence  was  directed  againft  Sparta,  to  punifh  the 
injury  of  Phsebidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had 
furprifed  and  feized  the  Theban  citadel.  This 
breach  of  public  faith,  however  criminal  and  fla- 
grant, had  been  committed  fo  many  years  before, 
that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever  buried  in 
obfcurity.  But,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Thebans, 
the  Amphiftyons  brought  it  once  more  to  light ; 
commanded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  talents ;  decreed  that  the  fine  fhould 

*  See  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  224.        J  See  vol,  i.  c.  v.  p.  azz,  &  feqq 
+  Juftin.  1.  viii.  c.  i.  &  feqq. 

be 
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C  H  A  P.  be  doubled,  unlefs  paid  within  an  appointed  time  ; 
^J  and  if  the  decree  were  finally  difregarded,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  fhould  be  treated  as  public  ene- 
mies to  Greece5. 

who  excite.     The  Phocians,  fmgled  out  as  the  firft  victims  of 

'mtMoP'  oppreffion,  were  deeply  affected  by  their  danger. 

the  Pho-     To  pay  the  money  demanded  of  them  exceeded 

oiymp.      their  faculties.     It  would  be  grievous  to  defolate 

T£'         tne  fi^ds  wnicn  th^1"  own  nands  ka(i  cultivated 

with  fo  much  toil.     The  commands  of  the  Am- 

.phiftyons  were  indeed  peremptory;  but  that  coun- 

cil had  not  on  foot  any  fufficient  force  to  ren- 

der them  effectual,  fhould  the  devoted  objects  of 

their  vengeance  venture  to  difpute  their  authority. 

This  meafure,  daring  as  it  feemed,  was  ftrongly 

recommended  by  Philomelus,  whofe  popular  elo- 

quence and  valour  gave  him  a  powerful  afcendant 

in  Phocis.     He  poflefTed  great  hereditary  wealth  ; 

contemned  the  national  fuperftition  ;    and  being 

endowed  with  a  bold  ambitious  fpirit,  he  expected 

to  rife,  amidft  the  tumult  of  action  and  danger,  to 

unrivalled  pre-emfaence   in  his   republic.     After 

repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the 

vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen, 

by  proving,  that  to  diem  of  right  belonged  the 

guardianfhip  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  the  im- 

menfe  treafures  contained  within  its  facred  walls  6, 

*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  xxiii.  &  feqq. 
6  Philomelas  cited  the  refpeaable  authority  of  Homer  : 
Avrctf  O 


"  But  Schedius  and  Epiftrophus  led  the  Phocians,  who  inhabited 
Cj-pariflus,  and  the  rocky  Python,"  the  ancient  name  of  Delphi. 

he 
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>ie  brought  the  majority  of  the  fenate  and  aflembly  CHAP. 

XXXIV. 

into  his  opinion.  As  the  propereft  inftrument  to  ._  -r  j, 
execute  his  own  meafures,  Philomelus  was  named 
general :  the  Phocian  youth  flocked  to  his  ftandard ; 
and  his  private  fortune,  as  well  the  public  reve- 
nues, were  confumed  in  purchafing  the  mercenary 
aid  of  thofe  needy  adventurers,  who  abounded  in 
every  province  of  Greece. 

The  following  year  was  employed  by  Philomelus  The  Pho- 
in  providing  arms,  in  exercifmg  his  troops,  and  in  ^"pi"]1" 
an  embafiy  which  he  undertook  in  perfon  to  Sparta,  nieius  prc- 
As  that  community  had  not  difcharged  the  fine  war,  and 
impofed  by  the  Amphictyons,    the   penalty  was  ensa?e  the 

r  J  Spartans 

doubled,  and  the  delinquents  were  condemned  to  in  their 
pay  a  thoufcnd  talents.  The  exorbitance  of  this  oiymn. 
impofition  might  have  juftified  the  Spartans  in  cvi-  »• 
following  the  example  of  Phocis,  and  letting  the 
Amphidtyops  at  defiance.  But  Archidamus,  who 
poffefied  all  the  caution  and  addrefs  of  his  father 
Agefilaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal  part  in 
the  firft  dangerous  experiment,  and  to  poll  himfelf 
in  the  front  of  battle,  againft  the  revered  de- 
crees of  an  aflembly,  confidered  as  the  legal  guar- 
dian of  national  religion  and  liberty.  He  aflured 
Philomelus  that  both  himfelf  and  the  Spartans  fully 
approved  his  caufe ;  that  reaibns  of  a  temporary 
nature  hindered  their  declaring  themfelves  openly, 
but  that  he  might  depend  on  fecret  fupplies  of 
men  and  money 7. 

7    O   os  A£p£i5af*o£    amoifiXfitEvg;   Toy   Xoyor,    $xs/;pus  pel,    x&ro   TV 
its.~'sj,  ux,  iQr.o-i  Cor9r!T£i:,  AaO^a.  oz  KX-.TX,  0v/£V£a£fu>,  xpipsyuv  x»i 
KCH  fH?Qo$opis,     Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  426. 

Encou- 
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CHAP.  Encouraged  by  this  affurance,  and  by  a  con* 
^X^,  fiderable  fum8  immediately  put  into  his  hands, 
Phiiomc-  philomelus,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a  meaibre 
the  temple  not  lefs  audacious  than  unexpected.  The  temple 


ev.  ^. 


of  Delphi,  fo  awfully  guarded  by  fuperftition, 
was  fcarcely  defended  by  any  military  force.  Phi- 
lomelus, having  prepared  the  imagination  of  his 
followers  for  this  bold  enterprife,  immediately  con- 
ducted them  towards  Delphi,  defeated  the  feeble 
refiftance  of  the  Thracidae,  who  inhabited  the  neigh- 
bouring diftrict,  and  entered  the  facred  city  with 
the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.  The  Del- 
phians,  who  expected  no  mercy  from  a  man  devoid 
of  refpect  for  religion,  prepared  themfelves  in 
filent  horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt 
of  facrilege  and  murder.  But  the  countenance  of 
Philomelus  re-allured  them,  and  his  difcourfe  to- 
tally difpelled  their  ill-grounded  fears.  He  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  Delphi  with  no  hoftile  difpo- 
fition  againft  the  inhabitants,  with  no  facrilegious 
defigns  againft  the  temple.  His  principal  motive 
was  to  emancipate  the  one  and  die  other  from  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Amphiclyons,  and  to 
a(Tert  the  ancient  and  unalienable  prerogative  of 
Phocis  to  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Del- 
phian fhrine.  To  the  fame  purpofe  he  fcattered 
declarations  through  the  different  republics  of 
Greece;  his  emifiaries  acquainted  the  Spartans  that 
he  had  deftroyed  the  brazen  tablets  containing  the 
unjuft  decrees  againft  Sparta  and  Phocis  ;  they  in- 
flamed the  refentment  of  die  Athenians,  naturally 

8  Diodorus  (1.  xvi.  p,  426.)  fays,  fifteen  talents. 

hoftile 
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hoftile  to  Thebes;  and  both  thofe  republics  came 
to  the  refolution  of  fupporting  the  meafures  of 
Philomelus. 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  direBed,  Employs 

the  iacred 

and  the  Locrians,  Theffahans,  with  other  ftates  of  treafure  in 
lefs  confideration,  who  tamely  obeyed  the  decrees 
of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to  take  the  field  ries- 
in  defence  of  their  infulted  religion  and  violated 
laws.  Their  operations  were  conducted  with  that 
extreme  flownefs  natural  to  confederacies.  Philo- 
melus acted  with  more  vigour.  He  received  little 
affiftance  from  his  diftant  allies.  But,  firft.,  by 
impofmg  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Delphians,  who  had 
been  enriched  by  the  devotion  of  Greece,  and  then, 
notwithflanding  his  declaration,  by  taking  very  un- 
due liberties  with  the  treafure  of  Apollo  9,  he  col- 
lected above  ten  thoufand  mercenaries,  men  daring 
and  profligate  as  himfelf,  who  facrificed  all  fcruples 
of  religion  to  the  hopes  of  dividing  a  rich  Ipoil. 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  general  character  of  his  fol- 
lowers. To  the  few  who  had  more  piety,  or  lefs 
avarice,  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  meafures  by 
the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The  Pythia  at  firft 
refufed  to  mount  the  facred  tripod.  Philomeius 
fternly  commanded  her.  She  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance, obferying,  that  being  already  mafter  of 
Delphi,  he  might  act  without  fanction  or  con- 
troul  I0.  Philomelus  waited  for  no  other  anfwer, 
but  gladly  interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknow- 

9  Diodoms  fometimes  acknowledges,  and  fometimes  denies, 
that  Philomelus  meddled  with  the  facred  treafure. 


a^EVl^        atmi;    TTfOJ    tfiV    VVtgOJQn    TH    /3ixoj£:ltt    '*  5n 

|jri  xvra  fFgdrliu  o  C»7ifTa»."  Diodor.  p.  438. 
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ledgment  of  his  abfolute  authority  j  and,  with  the 
addrefs  fuitable  to  his  fituation  and  character,  con- 
firmed the  aufpicious  declaration  of  the  prieftefs 
by  the  report  of  many  favourable  omens  ". 
Takes  Having  obtained  the  fuppofed  fanction  of  reli- 

agliSuhe  gion,  Philomelus  proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple 
Thetxms     a  ^  cjj.y  Qf  Delphi    in  which  he  placed  a  ftrong; 

and  their  *  ,         •  ,       ,  •    j          c  i.-      r 

allies.  garnfon  j  and,  with  the  remainder  or  his  forces, 
wi!*?.'  boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  the 
A.C.  355.  enemy.  During  two  years,  hoftilities  were  carried 
on  with  various  fortune  againft  the  Locrians  and 
Thebans.  Victory  for  the  moft  part  inclined  to 
the  Phocians;  but  there  happened  not  any  decifive 
action,  nor  was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other 
account  but  that  of  the  excefifive  cruelty  mutually 
inflicted  and  fuffered.  The  Phocian  prifoners 
were  uniformly  condemned  to  death,  as  wretches 
convicted  of  the  moft  abominable  facrilege  and 
impiety;  and  the  refentment  of  their  countrymen 
retaliated  with  equal  feverity  on  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives whom  the  chance  of  war  frequently  put  into 
their  hands  ". 

As  both  armies  anxioufly  expected   reinforce- 


melus  de-  i  .... 

feated.       ments,  they  were  unwilling  to  nik  a  general  en- 


gagement,  till  chance  rendered  that  meafure  un- 

.      . 

A.C.35J.  avoidable.  Entangled  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage 
attracted  them  towards  the  fame  point.  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neone, 
and  began  to  fkirmifh.  A  general  and  fierce  ac- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Phocians  v;ere  repelled 

»  Diocior.  p.  429.  »  Ibid.  p.  530,  &  fcqq, 

by 
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by  fuperior  numbers.  Pathlefs  woods,  abrupt 
rocks  and  precipices,  obftructed  their  retreat.  In 
vain  Philomelus  ftrove  with  his  voice  and  arm  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  He  himfelf  was  carried  along 
by  the  torrent  to  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  afflicted 
with  wounds,  and  ftill  more  with  anguifh  and  de- 
ipair.  The  enemy  advanced;  it  feemed  impof- 
fible  to  efcape  their  vengeance ;  the  refolution  of 
Philomelus  was  prompt  and  terrible;  with  a  vigor- 
ous bound  he  fprang  from  the  rock,  thus  eluding 
the  torment  of  his  own  guilty  confcience,  and  the 
refenrment  of  his  purfuers  1J.  While  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  admired  this  fpectacle  as  a  mani- 
feft  indication  of  divine  vengeance  '4,  Onomarchus, 
the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general, 
collected  and  drew  off  the  fcattered  remains  of  the 
vanquiihed  army  towards  Delphi.  The  confede- 
rates determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy 
place,  and  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and 
Heaven,  a  pnnifhment  fimilar  to  that?  to  which  the 
wrath  of  Apollo  -had  driven  the  impious  Philo- 
melus I5. 

Different  caufes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  on  The  Spar- 
the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  other,  Je!rrnspta ^ 
from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in  the  Pho-  r'cover 

.         .  ,,  .  r  their  do- 

cian  war.     The  mterefted  policy  of  Archidamus,  minion  in 

*'  Diodorus  hints,  that  had  Philomelus  been  taken  captive, 
his  body  would  have  been  fhoclcingly  mangled  :  C^et^-vu;  •<-/,»  ** 

-^//.aXwsrix;  «Ki«r.    p.  432. 

"4-  Such  it  appeared  to  future  hiftorians  :  f.cn  TWTCV  TSV  r^Trm, 

/•ma  OIK*;  xx-rzc~Tff^i  TVI  £»«••      Diodor.  ibid. 
l$  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  432. 
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who  direded  with  abfolute  authority  the  councils 
of  Sparta,  was  lefs  anxious  to  fupport  the  arms  of 
his  diftant  confederates,  than  folicitous  to  recover 
the  Lacedaemonian  dominion  in  Peloponnefus. 
The  opportunity  feemed  favourable  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  Thebans  being  deeply  engaged  in  another 
conteft,  and  the  Athenians  in  ftrift  alliance  with 
Sparta.  For  feveral  years,  the  arms  and  intrigues 
of  Archidamus  were  employed  againft  the  Mefle- 
nians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  But  his  ambitious 
defign  failed  of  fuccefs ;  the  inferior  cities  of  Pe- 
loponnefus, roufed  by  a  common  danger,  confede- 
rated for  their  mutual  defence ;  and  Athens, 
though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  republic  her 
more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the  Arcadians  and 
Meflenians  ". 

While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnefus  formed 
a  fyftem  apart,  the  facred  war  fhook  the  centre  of 
Greece,  and  jhe  affairs  of  Thrace  occupied  Philip 
and  the  Athenians.  Cotys  was  dead;  his  fons, 
Kerfobleptes,  Berifades,  and  Amadocus,  were  all 
duTatisfied  with  the  partition  of  his  dominions. 
While  their  hoftilities  againft  each  other  exhibited 
the  odious  pidture  of  fraternal  difcord,  the  prizes 
for  which  they  contended  were  fucceffively  carried 
off  by  Philip.  The  encroachments  of  that  prince 

5  The  queftion  appears  to  have  occafioned  warm  debates  in 
the  Athenian  afiembly :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  parties  were 
minuted  with  the  utmoft  zeal ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  ob- 
rvatton  of  Dcmotthenes,  the  Athenian  orators,  had  they  not 
fpoke  the  Attic  dialed,  would  have  appeared,  the  one  half  Spar- 
tans, the  other  Arcadians.  Dcmofthtn.  pro  Megalop.  p.  83. 

at 
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at  length  engaged  Kerfobleptes,  the  moft  powerful  CHAP. 
of  the  co-heirs,  to  cede  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  \_  ,-».._/ 
to  the  Athenians,  who  fent  Chares  with  a  numerous 
fleet  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  peninfula.  The  town 
of  Seftos  alone  made  refiftance.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm,  and  treated  with  great  feverity  by  Chares  ; 
while  Philip  befieged  and  took  the  far  more  im- 
portant city  of  Methone  in  Pieria.  In  this  fiege 
he  loft  an  eye,  a  lofs  which  he  is  faid  to  have  borne 
with  impatience I7,  as  the  circumflances  attending 
it  were  alike  difhonourable  to  his  judgment  and 
humanity  l8. 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Thebans,  after  Onomar- 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelus,  fhould  not  ^"com-6* 
have  purfued  their  good  fortune,  without  allowing  r?anphof 
the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover  ftreno;th.  cians. 

/~^1 

They  probably  imagined  that  the  fatal  exit  of  that  cvi™£' 
daring  chief  would  deter  a  fucceffor ;  and  that  the  A-c-353« 

J7  Ltician  de  Scribend.  Hift.  p.  365. 

18  Thefe  circumflances,  however,  reft  on  the  authority  of  Soi- 
das  and  Ulpian.  It  is  faid,  that  when  the  arrow  was  extracted, 
the  following  infcription  appeared  on  it :  "  After  to  Philip's  right 
eye."  After,  it  feems,  had  offered  his  fervices  to  Philip,  as  an 
excellent  markfman  ;  to  which  Philip  replied,  that  he  would  em- 
ploy him  when  he  waged  war  with  ftarlings.  Philip  caufed  the 
arrow  to  be  (hot  back  into  the  place,  with  a  new  infcription, 
"  That  he  would  hang  up  After ;"  a  threat  which  was  executed 
as  foon  as  he  was  matter  of  Methone.  Fictions  ftill  more  incre- 
dible were  related  on  this  fubjedt  by  the  fabulous  writers  of  the 
age  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it  was  faid,  loft  his  right  eye  by  his 
unfeafonable  curiofity  in  prying  into  the  amours  of  Olympias  and 
Jupiter  Ammon.  This  ridiculous  flattery  to  Alexander  has  been 
fb  widely  diffufed,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjedt  repre- 
£ented  on  the  celebrated  vafe,  which  is  fo  much  better  explained 
by  Mr.  D'liancarville.  See  Recherches  fur  les  Arts  de  la  Grece, 
vol.  ii. 

E  a  •  Phocians 
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c  H  A  p.  Phocians  would  crave  peace,  if  not  driven  to  de- 
v^*1^  fpair.  Such  indeed  was  the  refolution  of  the  more 
reipeftable  part  of  the  Phocians.  But  the  bold, 
impious,  and  needy,  who  compofed  the  moft  nu- 
merous defcription  of  that  people,  were  bent  on 
continuing  the  war.  An  affembly  was  convened, 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  fet  fpeech '9,  flattered  their 
hopes,  and  encouraged  them  to  perfevere.  His 
opinion  prevailed  j  he  was  named  general ;  and  his 
conduct  foon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his  brother 
in  boldnefs  and  ambition,  and  furpafied  him  in 
activity  and  enterprife.  None  better  knew  the 
power  of  gold,  or  had  more  addrefs  in  employing 
it.  With  the  Delphic  treafure  he  coined  fuch  a 
quantity  of  money  as  perhaps  had  never  before 
circulated  in  Greece.  The  Phocian  army  was 
reftored  and  augmented ;  their  allies  were  ren- 
dered more  hearty  in  their  cauie  j  even  their  ene- 
mies were  not  proof  againft  the  temptations  which 
continually  affailed  their  fidelity.  By  feafonable 
bribes,  Onomarchus  diftra&ed  the  councils  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  their  arms  inadlive.  The  neigh- 
bouring ftates  were  perfuaded  to  obferve  a  neu- 
trality ;  while  the  Theflalians,  a  people  at  all  times 
noted  for  avarice  and  fraud20,  and  of  whofe  country 

'9  rhp^iTuriKsvin  Xoyon  £i=x9a^.      Diodor.   p.  433. 

ao  The  Theflalians  had  the  fame  character  in  Greece,  as  the 
Ligurians  in  Italy  : 

Vane  Ligus 

Nequicquam  patrias  tentalti  U.bricas  artes.  ViRG. 

Euripides  fpeaks  of  the  flippery  deceits  of  the  Theffalians.    De- 
mofthenes  (Olynth.  i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  fays,  «T«  T«  T«»  8*7- 

TaX*.'    rat/ra  ya?  a.ff*)ra  j*£v  r;v  ^  KV  Qtcret,    xeti  aui  Tra^,  en^uvo^. 

"  Philip  was  farther  diftrefled  by  the  infnrrccVions  of  the  Thefla- 
liaas,  a  people  faithlefs  by  nature,  at  all  times,  to  all  men." 

the 
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the  proverb  faid,  that  it  had  never  produced  a  bad  CHAP- 

XXXIV 

.  horfe  or  an  honeft  man,  openly  embraced  the  caufe  ^^^Jj 
of  Phocis. 

Thefe  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allowed  Succefsof 
to  languifh  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus,  who 
hoped  to  eclipfe  the  unjuft  motives  of  his  enter- 
prife  by  the  fudden  fplendour  of  victory.  At  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  he 
poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  Thronium  by  florin,  laid  feveral 
cities  under  contribution,  pierced  into  Bceotia,  and 
made  himfelf  mafler  of  Orchomenus.  The  T  he- 
bans  affembled  their  forces  to  flem  the  torrent. 
Onomarchus  firft  met  with  a  repulfe  before  the 
walls  of  Chjeronsea,  and  ventured  not  to  renew 
the  engagement,  having  weakened  his  forces  by 
placing  garrifoas  in  the  important  places  which  he 
had  taken,  as  well  as  by  fending  a  detachment  of 
feven  thoufand  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus, 
into  Theffaly11. 

In   that  country,  the   intrigues  of  Philip   had  Keen- 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.    But  Lyco-  S?1!!1.16" 

D  f  rnllip  in 

phron,  who  was  the  chief  parti  fan  of  the  latter,  and  Theffaly, 
whom  Philip  had  formerly  diverted  of  his  authority j  iige«  him 
had  again  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Pheras.     Pegafe,  to  ietlic* 
Magnefia,  and  feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  declared 
for  the  tyrant,  and  for  Phocis.     The  Macedonian 
intereft  prevailed  elfewhere ;  and  the  factions  were 
equally  balanced,  when  Philip,  with  his  ufual  dili- 
gence,   entered  Theffaly,  defeated  Phayllus,   be- 

21  Diodor.  p.  434. 

E  3  fieged 
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CHAP.  fic'red  and  took  Pegafse,   and  drove  the  enemy 

"V  Y  \  I V 

^_  J.  with  difgrace  towards  the  frontier  of  Phocis.  The 
fear  of  lofing  his  newly- acquired  intereft  among 
the  Theflalians,  made  Onomarchus  evacuate  Bce- 
otia,  and  advance  againft  Philip  with  his  whole 
army.  The  Macedonians,  though  lefs  numerous, 
did  not  decline  the  engagement.  At  the  firft 
charge  the  Phocians  gave  way,  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  neighbouring  mountains.  Philip  ordered 
his  men  to  purfue  in  their  ranks.  It  was  then  that 
the  Phocians  really  began  the  battle.  Onomar- 
chus, forefeeing  that  the  Macedonians  would  fol- 
low in  clofe  order,  had  polled  a  detachment  on  the 
fummit  of  the  precipice,  who  were  ready,  on  a 
given  fignal,  to  roll  down  fragments  of  rock,  and 
ftones  of  an  enormous  fize,  on  the  embattled  pha- 
lanx. This  was  the  only  mode  of  attack  for  which 
the  Macedonians  were  not  prepared.  The  line  of 
march,  in  which  the  moment  before  they  proceed- 
ed  with  fuch  firmnefs  and  confidence,  was  con- 
verted into  a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  and  ruin. 
Before  they  recovered  from  their  confirmation, 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  them  into 
this  ambufh,  returned  to  the  charge.  Philip, 
however,  rallied  his  men  ;  and  while  Onomarchus 
hefitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off  in  good  order, 
faying,  that  they  did  not  retreat  through  fear,  but 
retired  like  rams,  in  order  to  ftrike  with  the  more 
impetuous  vigour  ". 

fhTdc-"      ,  This  ^"g  was  finall7  justified,  although  the 
feated  and  Phocians  and  Lycophron  firft  enioyed  a  fhort  tri- 

flam.  J    J 

*  Polyxen.  Stratag.  1.  ii.  c.  xxviii.    Diodor.  1.  xvi.  34,  &  feqq. 

umpru 
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umph.      The   tyrant   eftablifhed   himfelf,    as    he 
thought,  fecurely,  in  his  native  city;  the  Phocians, 
reinforced  by  their  Theffalian  allies,   again  invaded 
Boeotia,  aflaulted  and  took  Coronasa,   and  dread- 
fully alarmed  the  Thebans,    by  the  devailations 
committed   in  the  very  centre  of  their   territory. 
But  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived.     Philip  having 
recruited  his  army,  returned  into  ThefTaly.     The 
unfteady  partifans  of  Lycophron,  had  they  deter- 
mined to  fhare  his  danger,  would  have  proved  un- 
able to  fupport  his  caufe.     A  confiderable  portion 
of  the  TheiTalians  received  the  king  of  Macedon 
as  their  deliverer.     Onomarchus  was  thus  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bceotia.     At  the  head 
of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and   five  hundred  horfe, 
he  marched  to  the  defence  of  Lycophron,  and  was 
met  by  the  enemy,  ftill  more  numerous,  on  the 
level  coaft  of  Magnefia.     To  remind  his  foidiers 
that  they  fought   in  the  caufe  of  Delphi  and   of 
Heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  heads  with  the  laurel 
confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  adorned  his  enfigns  and 
flandards   with  the  emblems  and  attributes  of  that 
divinity13.     Their  onfet  was  impetuous  and  fierce, 
and  their  valour,  animated  by  enthufiafm,  rendered 
them  irrefiftible,   though  the  enemy,   confcious  of 
guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  defpair.    Three  thou- 
fand Theffalian  cavalry,  who  had  fignally  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Philip,  rendered  thepurfuit  bloody 
and  deftru£tive ;  while  the  Phocians,  having  thrown 
their  armour,  fled  towards  the  fea,  allured 

*3  Jiiflin.  I.  viii.  3. 

£4  by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  the  fight  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares, 
*  "Ii  which  was  returning  from  the  Cherfonefus.  That 
commander  feems  not  to  have  made  any  attempt 
to  protect  them.  Above  fix  thoufand  perifhed  m 
the  battle,  or  in  the  purfuit.  The  body  of  Ono- 
marchus  was  found  among  the  (lain;  Philip  ordered 
it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar 
infamy  ;  the  reft  were  thrown  into  the  fea,  as  un- 
worthy, by  their  impious  facrilege,  of  the  rites  of 
funeral.  Three  thoufand  were  taken  alive;  but 
it  is  not  abfolntely  certain  whether  they  were 
drowned,  or  reduced  into  captivity;  though  the 
ktter  opinion  is  the  more  probable  ~*. 
Philip's  jt  jnigrht  be  expe&ed  that  fuch  a  decifive  blow 

oefigns  L  .  _ 

-.ft       fhould  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians.     .but 

N°!dnBy-S    Philip,  who  had  conquered  thcmm  Theflaly,  durft 

•annum.     not  plirfue  his  advantages  by  invading   Phocisj 

**  The  leaving  fuch  a  circum  (lance  at  all  doubtful,  is  very  dif- 
honourable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  compiler  Diodorus.  His  words 


v  o»j  »]»  KSU  ayroj  o  ff«T>;7oj.  vfouffan  z  MX  tTucaff  run 
o  06  4>iAtn-7roj  TOK  f*s»  Onoftar.^os  EX^s^ecrsi',  T«J  o;  aXAa^  u$ 
yuXs?  xaTjwa»TW6.  Literally,  "  At  length  above  fix  thoufand 
of  the  Phocians  and  mercenaries  were,  on  the  one  hand,  taken 
iip  Ji'acf,  among  whom  was  the  general.  Not  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  were,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  prifoners.  Philip  hung 
up  Onomarchus,  and  threw  the  reft  into  the  fea,  as  guilty  of  fa- 
crilege." The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  given  the 
full  force  of  the  word  amjiSwiw  :  and  from  the  precife  and  diftinc- 
tive  force  of  the  particles  f*s»  and  Sl=,  which  feparate  the  two  fir  ft 
elaufes  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  TSJ  «Ma$  can  apply 
only  to  the  reft  of  thofe  who  were  taken  up  dead.  There  is 
nothing  determinate  to  be  learned  from  the  word  Ka,-rmor^atvt 
which  fignifies  barely  to  plunge  into  the  fea. 

well 
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well  knowing,  that  an  attempt  to  pafs  the  ftraits 
of  Thermopylae  would  alarm  not  only  his  enemies 
but  his  allies.  It  was  his  intereft  to  perpetuate  dif- 
fenfions  in  Greece.  For  that  reafon  he  fomented 
the  difcorcl  that  reigned  among  the  Hates  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  ;  and  though  he  had  punjfhed  the  ob- 
noxious Phocians,  he  was  unwilling  to  terminate 
a  war  which  diverted  the  public  attention  from 
watching  too  ftudioufly  his  own  ambitious  defigns. 
His  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  his  juft 
renown.  He  fecured  the  dominion  of  Theffaly, 
by  planting  garrifons  in  Pheras,  Pegafse,  and  Mag- 
nefia.  His  army  was  ready  to  march  towards 
Greece  on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity;  but 
till  that  fhould  arrive,  he  rejoiced  to  fee  both  di- 
vifions  of  that  country  involved  in  war,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  accomplifh,  unmolefted,  the  fubor- 
dinate  purpofes  of  his  reign.  He  had  long  de- 
ceived the  Olynthians  by  good  offices  and  promifes, 
but  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  to  fhow 
that  he  meant  to  be  their  matter.  He  actually 
applied  to  Kerfobleptes,  whom  he  detached  from 
the  intereft  of  Athens  ;  and  having  raifed  him  on 
the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of  Thrace, 
thereby  obtained  his  confidence,  and  waited  an  oc- 
cafion  to  deflroy  him  with  fecurity  *s.  The  domi- 
nions of  that  prince  opened  the  way  to  Byzantium, 
the  pofTeflion  of  which  muft  have  early  tempted 
the  ambition  of  Philip,  who  knew  fo  well  to  efti- 
mate  the  importance  of  its  fituation  both  in 


*>"  Juftin.  1.  \iii.  3.    DemoR.  Olynth.  a  Sc  3. 
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merce  and  in  war.  He  began  to  difcover  his  de- 
figns  againft  Byzantium  by  attacking  the  fortrefs 
of  Herceum,  a  place  fo  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  Juno,  which  formed  its  prin- 
cipal ornament.  The  town  of  Herasum  was  fmall, 
and  in  itfelf  unimportant ;  its  harbour  was  danger- 
ous and  deceitful ;  but  being  fituate  contiguous  to 
Byzantium,  it  ferved  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  that  rich  and  populous  city16. 

The  Athenians  had  fufficient  penetration  to  dif- 
cern  the  drift  of  thole  enterprifes.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olynthus ;  they 
warned  Kerfobleptes  of  his  danger ;  they  voted  a 
numerous  fleet  to  fail  to  the  defence  of  Heraum,  or 
rather  of  Byzantium,  with  which,  though  ren- 
dered independent  of  Athens  by  the  focial  war, 
they  ftill  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  But 
thefe  fpirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Philip's  wound  at  Methone,  together 
with  the  continual  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  he 
had  afterwards  fubmitted,  threw  him  into  a  dan- 
gerous malady.  The  report  of  his  ficknefs  was, 
before  it  reached  Athens,  magnified  into  his  death. 
The  Athenians  rejoiced  in  fo  feafonable  a  deliver- 
ance, and  laying  afide  their  naval  preparations, 
bent  their  principal  attention  to  the  facred  war17. 

That  unhappy  conteft  was  renewed  by  Phayllus, 
the  laft  furviving  brother  of  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
marchus.  As  his  caufe  became  more  defperate, 
Phayllus  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the  only 

16  Juttm.  1.  viii.  3.  Deraofth.  Olynth.  a&3      *7  Idem,  ubi  fupra. 

refource 
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Irefource  which  was  left  him.     Having  converted  CHAP. 

V 

into  ready  money   the   moil  precious  dedications 
of  Delphi,  he  doubled  the  pay  of  his  mercenaries, 

.     . 

This  extraordinary  encouragement  brought  new  ad-  A.  C.  352. 
venturers  to  his  ftandard,  and  foon  rendered  his 
army  equal  to  that  of  either  of  his  predeceffors. 
The  fugitive  Theffalians,  aiTembled  in  a  body  by 
Lycophron,  entered  into  his  pay.  By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treafure,  he  acquired,  iikewife,  the 
public  affiftance  of  a  thoufand  Lacedemonians, 
two  thoufand  Achasans,  five  thoufand  Athenian 
foot,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.  Theie  powerful 
reinforcements  enabled  the  Phocians  to  take  the 
field  with  a  good  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  and  rendered 
thofe  who  had  fo  lately  been  the  objects  of  pity, 
again  formidable  to  their  enemies as. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  had  recovered  from  his  in-  Philip,  ia 
difpofition.     The  votes    and  preparations   of  the  op|ife° 
Athenians   had  taught  him  that  his  defio-ns  could  him», 

D  .  °  marches 

no  longer  be  concealed.     He  v/as  acquainted  with  towards 

' 

the  alliance  formed  between  that  republic  and  Olyn- 
thus.  His  emifTaries  gave  him  intelligence  of  the 
actual  commotions  in  Greece,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  affiftance  of  fo  many  powerful  flates 
abetted  the  facrilege  of  the  Phocians.  The  pcca- 
fitfn  required  that  he  fhould  appear  in  favour  of 
his  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious  caufe  which 
he  had  formerly  maintained  with  fo  much  glory. 
His  trophies  gained  over  Onomarchus  were  flill 
freih  and  blooming ;  and  not  only  the  Thebans, 

*8  Diodor.  p.  436. 

Dorians, 
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en  A.  P.  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  principals  in  the 
tl-X-^  war>  but  the  fincere  votaries  of  Apollo  in  every 
quarter  of  Greece,  fecretly  expected  him  as  their 
deliverer:  while  his  enemies  admired  his  piety 
and  trembled  at  his  valour ;  and  as  they  had  been 
lately  amufed  with  the  news  of  his  ficknefs  and 
death,  they  would  now  view  with  religious  terror 
his  unexpected  appearance  at  Thermopylae,  to  af- 
fert  the  violated  rights  of  the  Delphian  temple. 
Such  were  the  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  his 
march"9  towards  thofe  celebrated  ftraits,  which  we 
have  formerly  defcribed,  and  fo  often  mentioned. 
This  mea.  But  the  event  fhewed,  that  on  this  occafion  he 
iheAthe-  had  made  a  falfe  eftimate  of  the  fuperftition  or  ti- 
nuivs  j  midity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had  built 
too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence  of  the 
Athenians.  That  people  penetrated  his  defigns, 
and  determined  to  oppofe  them.  Under  the  veil 
of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not  that  he  con- 
cealed the  defire  to  invade  and  conquer  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  on  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  expedi- 
tion, their  forefight  and  patriotifm  reprefented  the 
Macedonians,  Thefiklians,  and  Thebans,  pouring 
down  like  a  deftru&ive  inundation,  on  Attica  and 
who  fail  to  Peloponnefus.  With  an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of 

Thermo-         r-   t       i  , 

d   which  there  was  no  recent  example  in  their  coun- 

dls'  they  fiew  to  arms>  launched  their  fleet,  failed 
to  Thermopylae,  and  took  poffefiion  of  the  ftraits J0; 


*9  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  437. 

50  Demoahen.  de  Faifa  Legal.  fe3.  29. 
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Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  cruel  difap-  CHAP. 
pointment,  than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by  a  people  «,— y— It 
whom  he  had  fb  often  deceived.  He  retired  with  p.Ml?  ".- 

tires  in  cm- 
deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phocian  war  to  be  carried  appoint- 
on  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.     Meanwhile, 
the  Athenians  placed  a  guard  at  Thermopylae ;  and, 
elated  by  the  firil  inftance  of  their  fuccefs  againft 
the  Macedonian,   called  an  aflembly  to  deliberate 
on  meafures  proper  to  reflrain  his  ambition. 

This  alTembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  firft  Uemofthe- 
appearance  of  Demofthenes  againft  Philip,  \yhofe  appear- 
meafures  from  this  moment  he  ceafed  not  to  watch, 
and  to  counteract.  Two  years  before,  this  illuftri- 
ous  orator,  whofe  works  have  been  more  praifed 
than  read,  and  more  read  than  underftood,  began, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  to  appear  on 
the  theatre  of  public  life.  The  Athenians  were 
then  involved  in  the  facred  war ;  their  northern  pof- 
feffions  were  continually  infulted,  plundered,  or 
conquered  by  Philip  j  yet  in  this  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, the  mercenary  partifans  of  that  prince,  in  or- 
der to  divert  the  public  attention  from  his  too 
afpiring  defigns,  affected  to  extend  their  views  to 
Afia,  and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  reduce  the  re- 
bels of  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia.  In  every 
aflembly  of  the  people,  the  creatures  of  Philip 
dwelt,  with  exaggerated  terror,  on  the  naval  and 
military  preparations  of  the  great  king,  which  they 
reprefented  as  certainly  deftmed  to  revenge  the  re- 
cent injuries  committed  by  the  Athenian  troops, 
under  Chares,  on  the  coail  of  Ana.  The  trophies 

of 
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±  P-  of  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  and  Cimon,  were  adorn- 
ed  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  Athe- 
.nians  were  exhorted  to  imitate  thofe  memorable 
exploits  of  their  anceftors  in  the  Perfian  war,  which 
fhed  a  luftre  on  all  the  fucceeding  periods  of  their 
hiftory. 

Sentiments       In  this  popular  enthufiafm  joined  Ifocrates  the 
of'!\c        orator,  together  with  the  ftatefman   and  general 

wifeft  . 

Athenians  Phocion,  two  men  whole  talents  and  virtues  would 

have  done  nonour  to  tne  moft  Mutt"0118  age  of  the 
republic.     The  unblemifhed  integrity  of  liberates, 
the  difmterefted  poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  neither  of  thefe  great  men  were 
corrupted  by   Macedonian  gold.     But  they  both 
perceived  that  the  indolence  and  unfteadinefs  of 
Athens  were   incapable  to  contend  with  the  im- 
ceafing  activity  of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their 
countrymen  to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendmip  of 
a  prince,  againft  whom  they  could  not  make  war 
with  any  reafonable  profpect  of  fuccefs. 
Thofe  of        Ifocrates,  from  the  moft  accurate  and  extenfive 
in°particSu-  frrvey  of  the  political  hiftory  of  Greece,   difco- 
Jar'  vered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal  the  do- 

meftic  diflenfions  which  reigned  in  every  quarter 
of  that  divided  country ;  and  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  he  regarded 
Macedon  as  the  ftate,  and  Philip  as  the  general, 
beft  entitled,  and  beft  qualified,  to  aflume  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  expedition  into  Afia,  to  re- 
venge ancient  wrongs,  and  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
colonies  from  the  actual  opprefiion  of  Barbarians. 

On 
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On  this  important  fubjeft  he  addrefTed  a  difcourfe 
to  Philip  ;  he  repeatedly  infilled  on  the  fame  topic 
with  the  Athenians;  and  it  is  obfcurely  related, 
that  on  one  occafion  he  reconciled  thofe  hoftile 
powers31,  and  engaged  them  to  concur  in  this  ex- 
tenfive  yet  rational  fcheme  of  conqueft. 

The  fentiments  and  views  of  Demofthenes  were  The  Pecu- 
equally  different  from  thofe  of  Ifocrates  and  Pho-  Of  Demof- 
cion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  thofe  of  the  infa-  thencs 
mous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  dege- 
neracy of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  hoped  to  roufe  . 
them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  defign,  arduous  as  it 
may  feem,  fometimes  effected  by  his  eloquence, 
the  moft  powerful,  glowing,  and  fublime,  ever 
employed  by  man ;  and  which,  of  all  men,  he  had 
been  at  moft  pains  to  acquire  and  cultivate32.  His 
imagination  was  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
republic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philofophy;  and  while  he  fternly 
maintained  the  prerogatives  and  pretenfions  of  his 
country,  he  would  rather  have  feen  Athens  de- 
feated at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victorious 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  Macedonians,  or  any 
ftandard  but  her  own.  With  fuch  lentiments  and 
character,  he  was  naturally  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  a  warm  partifan  of  popular  govern- 
ment; while  Phocion,  like  moft  men  of  fenfe  and 
worth  in  that  age,  preferred  a  moderate  arifto- 

*'  See  the  life  of  Ifocrates,  prefixed  to  my  tranflatian  of  his 
works. 
5»  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  &  Pint.  deDemoft. 

cracvj 
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CHAP.  cracv :    and  liberates   was    inclined  to   regard   a 

"V  V  \r  I  \7 

/    '^__L.  well-regulated,  monarchy  as  the  beft  of  all  govern- 
ments". 

appear  in  in  his  firft  fpeeches  before  the  afTembly,  De- 
tions.C01  "  mofthenes  announced  himfelf  as  the  minifler  of 
the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to  awaken 
from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to  afTurne  the 
direction  of  their  own  affairs.  They  had  been  too 
long  governed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  few  ambi- 
tious men,  to  the  great  detriment  and  difgrace  of 
the  community.  Firft  an  orator  at  the  head  of 
all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  a  faction  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  availed  themfelves  of  the 
iloth  and  negligence  of  a  people  carelefs  of  every 
thing  but  pleafure,  to  domineer  in  the  public 
councils,  and  to  become  mafters  of  the  ftate.  From 
confiderations  of  their  prefent  corruption  and  weak- 
nefs,  as  well  as  of  the  deflgns  and  commotions  of 
neighbouring  powers,  he  advifed  them  to  forfake 
all  diftant  and  romantic  fchemes  of  ambition ;  and, 
inftead  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  coun- 
tries, to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks  that  might 
be  made  againft  their  own  dominions.  He  in- 
filled earnefdy  on  a  better  regulation  of  their  fi- 
nances, on  the  retrenching  of  many  '  fuperflucus 
branches  of  expence,  and  efpecially  on  a  more  equi- 
table repartition  of  public  burdens,  in  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals ;  which,  though  the 
income  of  the  ftate  had  dwindled  to  four  hundred 
lents,  were  actually  more  confiderable  than  at 
any  former  period.  While  the  rich  cheerfully  paid 

"  See  his  Nicocle?,  Evjigora?,  Sec. 

their 
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their  contributions,  the  poor  muft  be  willing  to 
forego  the  burdenfome  gratuities  which  they  de- 
rived  from  the  treafury;  and  all  muft  be  ready  to 
take  the  field  in  perfon,  that  the  publick  fervice 
might  be  no  longer  betrayed,  or  difgraced,  by 
ftrangers  and  mercenaries 34. 

Subfequent  events  juftified  the  opinions,  and  en-  His  firft 
forced  the  counfels  of  Demofthenes.  The  Athe- 
nians were  delivered  from  their  ill-grounded  fears 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld  the  prepa- 
rations of  that  monarch  directed  againft  his  rebel- 
lious fubjects.  The  encroachments  of  Philip  be- 
came continually  more  daring  and  more  formi- 
dable; and  his  recent  attempts  to  feize  the  ftraits 
of  Thermopylae  fhewed  the  necefrlty  of  oppofmg 
him  with  re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  juncture,  fo  favourable  to  awakening  the 
activity  of  Athens,  Demofthenes  mounted  the  rof- 
trum 3S  before  any  other  orator,  apologifing  for 
this  forwardnefs  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age,  by  obferving,  "That  already  the  ufual  ipeakers 
had  given  their  opinions  on  the  fubject  of  Philip  5 
and  that,  had  their  advices  been  ufeful  and  practi- 
cable, they  muft  have  precluded  the  neceffity  of 
any  farther  deliberation.  Firft  of  all,  Athenians  ! 
you  ought  not  to  defpair  ;  no  !  not  although  your 
affairs  feem  indeed  involved  in  equal  confufion 
and  danger.  For  the  fame  circumftance  which  is 

34  Vid.  Oration,  de  Claffibus,  &  de  Ordinand*  Republic. 

35  I  have  ufed  that  word,  becaufe  adopted  in  our  language  to 
exprefs  the  £>^.a,  pulpit  or  gallery  appropriated  to  the  fpeakera 
in  the  Athenian  afiembly. 

VOL.  IV.  F  the 
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CHAP,  the  caufe  of  your  paft  misfortunes,  ought  to  furniili 
^y^.  the  fource  of  your  prefent  hope.     What  is  that  ? 
Your  own  negligence  and  floth,  not  the  power  of 
your  enemies,  have  difordered  the  ftate.    Had  your 
diftrefs  arifen,  notwithstanding  your  ufmoft  care  to 
prevent  it,  there  would  then  be  little  hope  of  relief. 
But  fince  it  is  occafioned  b,y  your  own  mifcondud, 
you  need  only  repair  your  errors,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve your  affairs.     Confidering  the  weaknefs  of 
Athens,  thus  delpoiled  of  her  dominions,  and  the 
ftrength  of  Philip,  which  has  increafed  immode- 
rately at  our  expence,  fhould  you  think  him  a  for- 
midable enemy,  you  doubtlefs  think  aright.     Yet 
reflect,  Athenians !  that  there  was  a  time  when  we 
poflefTed  Pydna,  Potidasa,  Methone,   and  all  the 
lurrounding  territory;  that  the  nations  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, now  fubjeft  to  Philip,  were  then  inde- 
pendent, and  preferred  the  alliance  of  Athens  to 
that  of  Macedon.     In  the  infancy  of  his  fortune, 
had  Philip  reafoned  timidly,  as  we  do  now,  f  How 
fh all  I,  deftitute  of  allies,  attack  the  Athenians, 
wliofe  garrifons  command  my  frontier  ?'  he  would 
not  have  engaged  in  thofe  enterprifes  which  have 
been  crowned  with  fuch  fignal  fucceis,  nor  raifed 
his  kingdom  to  fuch  an  unexampled  pitch  of  gran- 
deur.    No,  Athenians  !  he  knew  well,  that  towns 
and  fortreffes  are  but  prizes  of  Ikill  and  valour  3* 

3        AM     0»>I,    4.    »•&!<;    AOw^ol,     7«TO    Xxbut     UUHO;,     OT»    TU.VTX.  [MV 

tn  a^-a;7a  T*  p/,,«a  afiAa  T«  7roA£^  xnfuw   u  ptctt.      In  ancient 

times  the  figure  had  more  force,  as  well  as  dignity-  beca«fe  at 

Olymp.c,  and  other  facred  games,  the  fpeftators  were  ufed 

rt   the  pri7.es  propofed  to  the  vidtors,  x«^»a  „  ^u, 

«poled  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  to  excite  their  emulation  and 

ardour.    See  vol.  i.  c.  v. 

propofed 
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propofed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right  to 
the  conqueror  -,  that  the  dominions  of  the  abfent 
are  feized  by  thofe  who  take  the  field,  and  the 
pofTeffions  of  the  negligent  and  (lothful  by  the  vi- 
gilant and  intrepid.  Guided  by  thefe  principles, 
he  has  fubdued,  and  governs  all;  holding  fome 
communities  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  others  under 
the  title  of  allies  ;  for  allies  no  prince  nor  (late  can 
want,  who  are  not  wanting  to  themfelves.  But 
fhould  you,  Athenians !  imitate  the  example  of  Phi- 
lip, and  at  length,  roufmg  from  your  lethargy,  ap- 
ply ferioufly  to  your  interefl,  you  would  fpeedily 
recover  thofe  advantages  which  your  negligence 
only  has  loft.  Favourable  occafions  will  yet  occur; 
for  you  muft  not  imagine  that  Philip,  like  a  god, 
enjoys  his  profperity  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable 37. 
No,  Athenians!  there  are  who  hate  him,  who  fear 
him,  who  envy  him,  even  among  thofe  feemingly 
the  moft  devoted  to  his  caufe.  Thefe  are  uni- 
verfal  pafllons,  from  which  the  allies  of  Macedon 
are  not,  furely,  exempted.  They  have  hitherto 
concealed  them,  finding  no  refource  in  you ;  but 
it  depends  on  your  councils  to  call  them  into 
action.  When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen  ! 
when  will  you  exert  your  vigour  ?  when  roufed  by 
fome  event — when  urged  by  fome  necefllty — 
What  can  be  more  urgent  than  the  prefent  junc- 
ture ?  To  freemen,  the  rnoft  neceflary  of  all  mo- 

37  The  original  is  inimitable  :  w  *•,'«•?  «"?  ky  tofu^e*   exetw  TX 
VxgMTX  Ttntr,yvia\  w^ay/xaTa   «9a>ara.      Join  the  T»  and  the.  Kf&y- 

(Mt-ta,  the  article  and  the  fubftantive,  and  the  charm  will  be  dif- 
folved. 
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c  H  A  p.  tiVes  is  the  Ihame  of  mifconduft.  Or  fay,  will  It 
ftill  b-  your  fole  bufmcfs  to  faunter  in  the  public 
'  place,  enquiring  after  news  ?  What  can  be  more 
new  than  that  a  Macedonian  fhould  conquer 
Athens,  and  enflave  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead ?  No, 
but  in  great  danger.  How  are  you  concerned  m 
thefe  rumours  ?  What  matters  it  to  you  whether 
he  is  fick  or  dead,  fmce,  if  you  thus  manage  your 
affairs,  your  folly  will  foon  raife  up  another  Phi- 
lip33?'" 

After  this  animated  remonftrance,  Demofthenes 
EvESfof-  propofes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated  chiefly  for 
thcnes  for  deface.     The  Athenians,  he  obferves,  were  not 
"?      yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the  field.     They 
muft  begin  by  protecting  Olynthus,  and  the  Cher- 
fonefus,  from  his  incurfions.     For  this  purpofe,  it 
is  neceflary  to  raife  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men 
light-armed,  and   an  adequate  proportion  of  ca- 
valry, which  were  to  be  tranfported  under  a  pro- 
per convoy  (as  Philip  had  his  fleet)  with  all  expe- 
dition to  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Thafos,  and  Sciathos, 
contiguous  to  the  coaft  of  Macedon.     Conveni- 
ently polled  in  thofe  iflands,  where  they  would  en- 
joy neceffaries  in  abundance,  the  Athenian  troops 
might  avail  themfelves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  fir  ft  fummons  of  their  allies,  and 
either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  or 

38  1  .keci  of  that  period,  but  neither  Us  force  nor  its 

.-e  tranflated.     Ti$rf,iu  <J>iAwr7ro$ ;  a  pa.  &»  •    aW^ 

"-;f£»j  xy-  */ctg  «v  aroj  TI  <xot&r,t  TO.^IUI;   V 
,.,  aa  in\  vtu  "Kumypm  roi:  Trpyaao-i  TOV 

:•-  tr.v 
,/.,. 
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to  harafs  the  extended,  and,  in  many  parts,  de-  C  H  A  P. 
fencelefs  territory  of  that  people.  Meanwhile,  .^lr-J^ 
preparations  would  be  made  at  home  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  due  time,  with  more  numerous 
forces,  and  with  greater  vigour.  Such  moderate 
propofals  prove  that  Demofthenes  well  underftood 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen.  He  required  that 
only  the  fourth  part  of  the  troops  fliould  confift  of 
Athenian  citizens,  and  the  immediate  fupplies  were 
only  to  amount  to  ninety  talents.  He  knew  that 
higher  demands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and 
love  of  pleafure  ;  and  fo  fatally  were  they  funk  in 
the  difiipated  amufements  of  the  city,  that  it  is 
probable  the  fmall  armament  propofed  did  not 
actually  fet  fail  ;  it  is  certain  that  no  future  pre- 
parations were  made  adequate  to  the  public  fer- 
vice. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  foftered  the  fu-  Philip 
pine  negligence  of  his  enemies.     For  more  than  jf'afide 
two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermopylae,  that  'v*  ambi' 
crafty  prince  much  confined  himfelf  to  his  do- 
minions, and  chiefly  to  his  capital,  anxious  to  difli- 
pate  the  clamour  occaiioned  by  his  too  great  pre- 
cipitation to  feize  the  gates  of  Greece.     In  that 
interval  he  indeed  made  an  expedition   to  chaftife 
the  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  TheiTalians.     But  the  Hisoccu- 
greateft  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  at  Pella,  and 
addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  which  he  judged 
with  fkill,  and  encouraged  with  munificence.    That 


favourite  city  was  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,  A-c-35°> 

&  349* 

and  porticoes.   The  moil  ingenious  artifls  of  Greece 

were  fummoned,  by  liberal  rewards.,  to  the  court 
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CHAP.  ofMacedon39;  and  men  of  talents  and  genius40, 
r^x*IV\  who  were  too  often  expofed  to  envy  and  perfecu- 
tion  in  the  former  country,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidft  the  tumult  of 
war,  afiiduoufly  cultivated  the  fludies  of  literature 
and  eloquence.  In  his  domeftic  government,  Phi- 
lip adminiftered  juftice  with  impartiality,  liftened 
with  condefcenfion  to  the  complaints  of  his  meaneft 
fubje&s,  and  difdaining  the  ceremonious  and  for- 
bidding pomp  of  tyranny,  maintained  an  inter- 
courie  of  vifits  and  entertainments  with  his"  cour- 
tiers and  generals41. 

His  vices  j  jn  a  prince  f0  refpe&ably  employed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  odious  and  deteftable  vices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demofthenes4*; 
yet  the  brief  defcriptions  occafionally  fketched  by 
the  orator  are  filled  up  by  an  ancient  hiftorian, 
who  reprefents  the  infamies  of  the  life  of  Philip  in 
language  well  fitted  to  arraign  the  horrors  of  Nero 
or  Heliogabalus.  Could  we  believe  the  acrimony 
of  Theopompus,  a  writer  who  flourifhed  in  the 
age  of  Alexander,  by  whom  he  was  rewarded  and 
honoured,  not  perhaps  the  lefs  willingly  becaufe 
he  had  expofed  or  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  fullied  his  great  actions  by  the  moft 
enormous  and  deteftable  crimes.  Alike  avaricious 
and  prodigal,  the  wealth  which  he  had  amaffed  by 

39  Juftin.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

*°  Among  other  Greeks  who  lived  at  Philip's  court  were, 
JLeofthenes  the  orator,  Neoptolcmus  the  poet,  Ariftodemus  and 
Satynis,  cdtbrated  players.  JEfchin.  &  Demofthen.  paffijn. 

*'  Pint,  in  Apophth.  &  in  Demofthen.  &  Alexand. 

*l  Vid.  Dtmolthen.  ex  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  5,  8,  48,  66,  &c. 

injuftice 
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injuftice  and  rapacity,  he  diffipated  in  the  moft 
flagitious  gratifications,  and  in  company  with  the 
meanefl  and  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind.  .His 
companions  were  chofen  promifcuoufly  from  Ma- 
cedonians and  Greeks,  and  efpecially  from  ThefTa- 
lians,  the  moft  profligate  of  the  Greeks,  and  were 
admitted  to  his  familiarity  and  friendfhip  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proficiency  in  the  moft  odious  and 
unnatural  abominations  43  that  ever  polluted  the 
worft  men  in  the  moft  corrupt  ages  of  the  world. 
We  muft,  doubtieis,  make  allowances  for  the  gall 


4;  The  epithets  given  them  by  Theopompus  are, 
alominabiles  ;  and  X*rat>;oi  ',  the  laft  word  is  compounded  of  *?» 
valdc,  and  rarpor,  tanrus  \  and  tranflated  infegnitur  mentulatust 
which  corrcfponds  to  the  enormitas  mciiibroruvi  of  the  Atiguftan 
hiftorians.  The  following  ddcription  of  the  friends  of  Philip  is 
too  indecent  for  modern  language  :  "  Horum  enim  quidam  jam 
viri  barbam  idcntidem  radebant  &  vellebantur:  alii  vero  barbati 
citra  pudorem  viciflim  fe  impudicabant,  ftupris  intcrcutibus  fe 
flagitantes;  regi  vero  duo  vel  tres  circumducebantur  qui  pateren- 
tur  muliebria,  &  eandem  operam  navarent  alios  fu'oagitantes. 
Quamobrcm  illos  jure  aliquis  non  amicos  regis,  fed  arnicas  efle 
credidiflet,  nee  milites  fed  proflibula  nuncupaflet,  ingcnio  quidera 
&  natura  fanguinarios,  monbus  autem  viriiiaicorta,  &c."  This 
paflage  is  quoted  from  the  forty-ninth  book  of  Theopompus.  In 
his  twenty  fixth  book  he  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  "  Philippum 
cum  ThtfTalos  intetnperantes  efle,  ac  lafcivas  petulnntifque  vitae 
profpiceret,  eortim  conventus  ac  contubernia  inRituifle  ;  iifque  uti 
placeret  modis  omnibus  fuifie  conatnm,  cum  iliis  fahafle,  com- 
iniflatum  fuide,  cuivis  libidini  fe  ac  neqnitiaj  tradidiffe."  A  mif- 
taken  paflage  of  Diodorus  has  mide  fome  learned  men  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  defcriptions.  Diodorus  (1.  xvi.  fetft.  3.)  fays, 

that  Theopompus  yfy^aJ'ji-ai  IKTU  io;'c?va  ,  i/,o:  TC.I?  VIVT-J-.^'-.TX  t% 
mi  •TT^TS  ^tttptumtfi  ;  "  had  written  the  hi  (lory  of  Philip  in  fifty- 
eight  books,  five  of  which  differ  in  ftyle  from  the  reft."  Were 
we  therefore  to  funpofe  the  five  lad:  books  fpuriotis  (for  that  is 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn),  the  obfervation  of  Diodo* 
rus  would  not  at  all  affeifl  the  paffages  above  cited. 
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CHAP,  of  a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for  feverity.    Yet 

£i£L  there  is  fufficient  coUateral  evidence,  that  Philip's 
ftrong  propenfity  to  low  wit,  obfcenity,  and  drunken- 
nefs,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  buffoons,  and  para- 
fites,  and  flatterers,  and  all  the  worthlefs  retinue  of 
intemperance  and  folly.  Thefe  difgraceful  affo- 
ciates  of  the  prince,  formed,  in  time  of  war,  a 
regiment  apart,  of  about  eight  hundred  men, 
whofe  gradual  .wafte  was  continually  recruited  by 
new  members,  who  either  were,  or  foon  became, 
worthy  of  the  old;  for,  as  we  fhall  foon  have  oc- 
cafion  to  relate,  the  whole  band  were  alike  cowardly 
and  profligate. 

and  po-  But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  loft  fight  of  thofe 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his  pub- 
lic adminiftration.  Under  pretence  of  wanting 
money  to  fupply  the  expence  of  his  buildings, 
and  other  public  works,  he  employed  an  expedient 
which  is  well  known  in  latter  times,  and  which 
has  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  threatens  the 
fafety  of  thofe  governments  which  it  was  intended 
to  uphold.  The  letting  looie  of  the  Delphic  trea- 
fures  had  diffufed  near  a  million  fterling  over 
Greece4*.  The  unfettled  ftate  of  that  country 

4*  The  (acred  war  lafted  ten  years,  and  coft  the  Phocians  ten 
thoufand  talents,  near  two  millions ;  it  had  already  lailed  five 
years,  and  may  be  foppofed  to  have  coft  near  the  half  of  that  fum. 
Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  453.  He  fays,  that  the  gold  and  filver  dedica- 
tions (which  were  coined  into  money)  ii-ntfiu.'M.tw  T« pvpa. raXim*, 
"  exceeded  ten  thoufand  talents;"  a  prodigious  fum  (confidering 
the  relative  value  of  money  in  thofe  days),  of  which  the  fudden 
diffufion  could  not  fail  to  produce  moft  important  confequences. 

rendered 
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rendered  thofe  who  had  acquired  wealth  very  un- 
certain  of  enjoying  it.  With  the  rich  and  avari- 
cious, Philip  employed  proper  agents  to  take  up*s 
money  at  high  intereft,  which  procured  him  two  ad- 
vantages of  a  very  important  kind,  the  attaching  to 
his  government  and  perfon  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful band  of  creditors ;  and  the  enabling  him  to 
pay,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  with- 
out fufpicion,  the  various  penfions  and  gratuities 
by  which  he  maintained  his  influence  among  the 
praters  and  leading  men  in  the  feveral  republics. 

4*  Juftin.  viii.  3. 
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CHAP.     XXXV. 

Negligence' and  Licentioufnefs  of  the  Athenians.— 
Philip's  Intrigues   in  Eubaa.—Phocion    defeats 
the  Macedonians  and  Eubaans.— Philip  invades 
the  Olynthian  Territory.— Demojlhenes's  Orations 
in  favour  of   the   Olynthians.— Expedition    of 
Chares.— Philip  takes  Olynthus.— Celebrates  the 
Fejtival  of  the  Mufes  at  Dium.— Commits  naval 
Depredations  on  Attica. — His  Emba/y  to  Athens. 
—The  Athenian  Emba/y  to  Philip.— Character 
cf  the  Amba/adors.— Their  Conference  with  the 
King. — Differently  reported  to  the  Senate    and 
A/embly.— Philip's  Conquejis   in  Thrace.— The 
PhocianWar.— Negotiations. — Philip's  Intrigues. 
— Decree  of  the  Amphiftyons  againft  Phocis. — 
Executed  by  Philip. — Macedon  acknowledged  the 
principal  Member  of  the  Amphiftyonic  Council* 

CHAP.  I  8  AHE  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  inactivity  of 
A  the  king  of  Macedon,  indulged  themfelves, 

Ncgii-       without   referve,   in   their  favourite   amufements. 

ikemiouf-  Their  confederates,  thePhocians,  were  abandoned ; 

reft  of  the  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they  might  well  have 

ans.          confidered  themfelves  as  principals,  was  neglected. 

^v'il"^'      Magiftrates  and  people  feemed  folely  attentive  to 

A.c.349-  regulate  public  feftivals  and  proceflions,  and  to 
afcertain  the  refpe&ive  merit  of  dramatic  poets  and 
performers.  The  fund  originally  intended  for  the 


exigencies 
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exigencies  of  war,  had  already  been  appropriated  CHAP. 
to  the  theatre  ;  and  a  law  was  now  enafted,  on  the 
motion  of  Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the  mul- 
titude, rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  propofe 
altering  this  unexampled  and  moft  whimfical  de- 
ftination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Demofthenes  to  refift 
the  popular  torrent.  He  was  oppofed  and  over- 
come by  Eubulus  and  Demades,  the  latter  of  whom* 
with  talents  that  might  have  adorned  his  country, 
condefcended  to  fell  its  interefts  to  the  public 
enemy. 

Born  in  the  loweft  condition  of  life,  Demades 


retained  the  vices  of  his  birth  •,  and  always  dif-  d.  c 
covered  that  fordid  fpirit,  and  weltered  in  thofe 
brutal  exceffes,  which  betray  the  want  of  early  cul- 
ture. Yet  the  acutenefs  of  his  apprehenfion,  the 
ftrength  of  his  reafon  and  memory,  and}  above  all, 
the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  unpremeditated 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel  even 
Demofthenes1  himfelf,  raifed  him  to  a  confpicu- 
ous  rank  in  the  aflembly;  and  it  being  his  bufmefs, 
as  the  hireling  of  Philip,  to  fail  along  with  the 
ftream  of  popular  frenzy,  which  the  patriotifm  of 
his  rival  endeavoured  to  druggie  with,  and  to  ftem, 
he  poiTeffed  a  free  and  ample  fcope  for  exercifing 
his  abilities. 

The  people  of  Athens  triumphed  in  the  victory  Philip's 
of  perfidious  demagogues  over  the  wifefl  and  bed  j^Eubaa 
pf  their  fellow  -citizens,  or  rather  over  the  laws  and  oiymp. 
conftitution  of  their  country,  when  Philip  began  to  A!  c.*^ 

1  Plutarch,  in  Demofthen, 

play 
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CHAP,  play  thofe  batteries  which  he  had  patiently  raifed 
£^j  with  fuch  flail  and  fecrecy.  The  ifland  of  Euboea, 
which  he  called  the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  firft 
objedl:  of  his  attack.  Since  the  expulfion  of  the 
Thebans,  of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice, 
the  Athenians  had  preferved  their  intereft  in  the 
ifland,  where  they  maintained  a  fmall  body  of 
troops.  The  different  cities,  however,  enjoyed  the 
independent  government  of  their  own  laws  j  they 
appointed  their  own  magiftrates;  they  fometimes 
made  war  againft  each  other;  and  leparately  af- 
fumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and  fovereign  ftates, 
while  they  all  collectively  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence on  Athens.  Such  political  arrangements 
made  room  for  the  intrigues  of  Philip.  He  fo- 
mented their  civil  difcord;  gained  partifans  in  each 
city ;  and,  at  length,  under  colour  of  protecting 
his  allies,  landed  feveral  Macedonian  battalions  in 
the  ifland z. 

Danger  to       Matters  were  foon  difpofed  to  his  wifh.     The 

which  the    _  ..         ..  MI 

Athenian  Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous  pofts.  The  Athenian  party  exclaimed 
and  threatened ;  but  Plutarch,  the  leader  of  that 
party,  was  gained  to  the  interefts  of  Philip,  and  de- 
manded auxiliaries  from  Athens,  only  to  betray 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Demofthe- 
nes,  who  alone  penetrated  this  dark  fcheme  of 
villany,  entreated  and  conjured  his  countrymen  to 
put  no  confidence  in  Plutarch.  Cut  he  was  fmgle 
in  his  opinion.  The  confidants  of  Philip  were- 

*  ^fchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  &  Demofth.  de  falfa  Legation.  &  de 
* 

true 
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true  to  their  mafter,  and  therefore  urged  the  ex-  C^H  A  p. 
pedition.     The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  ' 

to  fave  the  ifle  of  Eubcea,  and  the  capricious  mul- 
titude, ever  in  extremes,  ruiried  with  as  much 
impetuofity  to  an  enterprife  intended  for  their 
ruin,  as  they  had  long  fhewn  backwardnefs  to  en- 
gage in  every  other3.  The  promptitude  and 
vigour  of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the 
expectation,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the 
Macedonian  faction.  But  the  latter  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat;  nor  could  they  forefee  the  confe- 
quences  that  happened,  fo  contrary  to  their  hopes. 
The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained  a  decifive  victory, 
not  by  the  ftrength  of  their  arms,  which  was  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy's,  but  by  the  wile  choice  of  a 
general. 

The  confummate  prudence  of  Phocion,   who,  from 
on  his  arrival  in  Eubcea,  found  things  in  a  worfe 


ftate  than  had  been  reprefented,  rifked  no  chance  extricated 
of  defeat,  and  loft  no  opportunity  of  advantage  4.  don.  ° 
Having  chofen  a  favourable  poft,  which  was  on 
all  fides  furrounded  by  broken  and  uneven  ground, 
he  defpifed  the  clamours  of  his  men  and  the  in- 
fults  of  the  enemy.  The  treacherous  Plutarch 
was  quickly  defeated  in  a  mock  battle,  in  which 
he  fell  back  on  the  Athenian  cavalry,  who  fled  in 
diforder  to  the  camp  of  Phocion.  The  Eubceans 
and  Macedonians  purfued  with  a  rafh  and  intem- 
perate ardour  5  and,  elated  with  victory,  and  con- 
fident in  their  fuperior  numbers,  prepared  to  aiTail 
the  camp.  The  general,  meanwhile,  performed  a 
facrifice,  which  he  ftudioufly  prolonged,  either  from 

3  Demofth,  de  Pace.  4  Plutarch,  in  Phocion. 

religion 
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c  n  A  P.  religion  or  policy,  until  he  beheld  the  diforder  of 
v^Il,  the  aflailants,  cmbarraffed  by  the  unequal  ground, 
He  defers  and  by  their  own  rafhnefs.  He  then  commanded 
;c~  his  men  to  ftand  to  their  arms,  and  fallying  from, 
and  KU-  nis  entrenchments  with  intrepid  valour,  increafed 
the  confufion  of  the  enemy,  who  were  repelled  with 
great  (laughter  towards  the  plain  which  they  had 
at  firft  occupied.  The  activity  of  Cleophanes, 
who  had  rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
rendered  trie  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortrefs  of  Zera- 
tra,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  ifland,  which, 
being  attacked,  made  a  feeble  refiftance  5.  The 
garrifon  furrendered  j  but  Phocion  reflored  all  the 
Eubceans  to  liberty,  left  the  people  of  Athens,  in- 
flamed by  their  popular  leaders,  might  treat  them 
with  that  cruelty,  which,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Mitylene  6. 
Having  fpent  a  few  weeks  in  fettling  the  affairs  of 
the  ifland,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  his 
fhips  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  their  ftems  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  the 
found  of  martial  mufic.  His  fellow-citizens  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  their 
imprudence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  fuccefs.  Moloffus,  an  obfcure  ftranger,  was 
appointed,  by  cabal,  to  command  the  troops  left 
in  the  ifland ;  and  Philip,  having  renewed  his  in- 
trigues, carried  them  on  with  the  fame  dexterity, 
and  met  with  better  fuccefs 7. 

5  Plut.  in  Phocion.      <5  see  above,  tol,  ii.  c.xvi.  pp.  243,  &  fcqq. 
>  Plut.  in  Phocion. 

It 
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It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demofthenes  fol-  c-  n  A  p- 
lowed  the  ftandard  ©f  Phocion  to  Eubcea,  though 
he  had  ftrongly  difapproved  the  expedition.  Both 
he  and  his  rival  JEfch'mes,  of  whom  we  lhall  foon  of  Demof. 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully,  ferved  in  the 


cavalry.  Demofthenes  was  reproached  with  being  J"  the  bat~ 
the  firft  who  deferted  his  rank,  and  among  the 
laft  who  returned  to  the  charge.  ./Efchines  be- 
haved with  diftinguifhed  gallantry,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  by  Phocion  to  carry 
home  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  victory  8. 

Philip's  difappointment  in  Eubcea  only  ftimula-  Philip  m- 
ted  his  activity.     His  toils  were  ipread  fo  widely  ^rritol^of 
all  around  him,  that  when  one  part  failed  he  could  olynlhus- 
catch  his  prey  in  another.  The  Olynthians,  againft  cvii.  4.' 
whom  he  feemed  to  have  long  forgotten  his  re-  A'c-3*9- 
fentment,  were  aftonifhed  to  obferve  that  feveral 
of  their  citizens  grew  rich  and  great  in  a  manner 
equally  fudden  and  unaccountable  j  and  that  they 
enlarged   their  poffeflions,    built  ftately   palaces, 
and  dilplayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur hitherto  unknown  in   their  frugal  republic. 
The  unexpected  invafion  of  Philip  revealed  the 
myftery.     A  confiderable  party  had  grown  wealthy 
by  betraying  the  fecrets,  expofmg  the  weaknefs, 
and  foftering  the  ill-timed  fecurity  of  their  coun- 
try 9.     Their  influence  at  home  had  recommended 
them  to  Philip,   and  the  wages  of  their  iniquity 
had  increafed  that  influence.     It  would  not  proba- 
bly have  been  difficult  to  prove  their  treafon,  but  it 
feemed  dangerous  to  punifli  it  ;  and  the  Olynthians 

8  ^fchin.  de  falfa  Legatione,  &  Demoft.  in  Midiara, 
*  Dcmofthcn.  Qlynth.  pafiim. 

were 
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CHAP,  were  more  immediately  concerned  to  repel  the  open 

J^Il,  ravagers  of  their  territory.     Irr  this  emergency  they 

Theoiyn-  trufted  not  to  their  domeftic  forces  of  ten  thoufand 

SJTthe"1"  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe'0,  but  fent  an  embaffy 

5  t0  AthenS>  inveighinS  in  the  ftr°ngeft  terms  againft 

Philip,  who  had  firft  courted,  then  deceived,  and 
at  lad  invaded  and  attacked  them;  and  craving 
affiftance  from  the  Athenians,  in  confequence  of 
the  alliance  formerly  concluded  between  the  two 
republics,  to  defeat  the  defigns  of.  a  tyrant  equally 
daring  and  perfidious. 

Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
the  caufe  of  Olynthus,  Philip  would  have  been  ex- 
poled  a  fecond  time  to  the  danger  which  he  had 
eluded  with  fo  much  addrefs  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.     Thebes  was  employed  and  exhaufted 
in  the  Phocian  war ;  the  grandeur  of  Sparta  had 
decayed  as  much  as  her  principles  had  degenerated ; 
the  inferior  ftates  extended  not  their  views  of  po- 
licy  beyond  their   refpective   diftricts.     But   the 
Athenians,  recently  fuccefsful  in  Eubcea,  and  re- 
inforced by  the  ftrength  and  refentment  of  fuch  a 
republic  as  Olynthus,   might  have  ftill  rendered 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  public  enemy,  efpe- 
cially  as  at  this  juncture  the  rebellious  humours  of 
theTheffalians  broke  out  afrelh,  and  led  them  capri- 
ciouQy  to  oppofe,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  they 
had  often  helped  to  promote,  the  intereftof  Macedon. 
But  to  compenfate  thefe  unpromifmg  circumftances, 
Philip  poflefied   ftrenuous  abettors  of  his  power 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olynthus;  and  his 
garrifons  actually  commanded  the  principal  pofts 

10  Demofth.  dc  falfa  Lcgatione, 
•  in 
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in  TheiTaly.  Above  all,  the  indolence  and  vices  CHAP. 
of  his  enemies  v/ere  moft  favourable  to  his  caufe.  t  ,,-V  ^ 
The  late  fuccefs  in  Eubcea,  which  fhonld  have  ani- 
mated a  brave  and  generous  people  to  new  exer- 
tions and  dangers,  only  replunged  the  Athenians 
into  a  flothful  fecurity.  While  they  enjoyed  their 
theatrical  entertainments,  their  fhows  and  feftivals, 
and  all  the  eafe  and  luxury  of  a  city  life,  they  were 
little  inclined  to  engage  in  any  enterprife  that  might 
diilurb  the  tranquil  courfe  of  their  pleafures.  In 
this  difpontion  they  were  encouraged  by  their  per- 
fidious orators,  who  ftrongly  exhorted  them  to 
beware  of  involving  themfelves  in  the  danger  of 
Olynthus,  or  of  provoking  the  refentment  of  a 
prince  whofe  power  they  were  unable  to  refift. 
The  orator  Demades  particularly  diftinguilhed  his 
zeal  in  the  Macedonian  intereft;  advifing  an  ab- 
folute  and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the 
Olynthian  ambaffadors. 

Demofthenes   at  length  arofe,  and  as  the  defign  Firft  ora- 
of  calling  the  affembly  had  been  already  explained,  Dewofthe- 
entered  immediately  on  the  queftion  under  delibe-  nes  m/a' 

vour  of 

ration.     "  On"  many  occafions,  Athenians!  have  theoiyn- 
the  gods  declared  their  favour  to  this  ftate,  but  ne-  thians- 
ver  more  manifeftly  than  in  the  prefent  juncture. 

11  I  mean  not  a  tranflation  of  Demofthenes.  The  ir.ferting  his 
fpeeches  entire  would  deftroy  the  humble  uniformity  of  this  hifto- 
rical  work,  with  the  defign  of  which  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to 
tranfcribe  what  the  orator  found  it  neceffary  to  fay,  repeat,  and 
enforce  fo  often.  Befides,  Demofthenes  is  one  of  the  few  Greek 
writers  that  has  been  tranflated,  as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  fays  in  his 
Philological  Enquiries,  by  competent  perfons :  Drs.  Leland  and 
Francis,  in  Englifh  ;  Mr.  Tourreil  and  the  Abbe  Auger,  in  French  ; 
and  the  Abt  6  Cefarotti,  in  Italian. 

VOL.  IV.  G  That 
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CHAP.  That  enemies  fhould  be  raifed  to  Philip,  on  thef 
CV'  confines  of  his  territory,  enemies  not  contemptible 
in  power,  and,  which  is  more  important,  fo  de- 
termined on  the  war,  that  they  regard  every  ac- 
commodation with  Macedon,  firft  as  infidious, 
next  as  the  deftrudion  of  their  country,  can  be 
afcribed  to  nothing  lefs  than  the  bountiful  interpo- 
fition  of  heaven.  With  every  thing  elfe  on  our 
fide,  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourfelves ;  let  us  not 
be  reproached  with  the  unfpeakable  infamy  of 
throwing  away,  not  only  thofe  cities  and  territo- 
ries which  we  inherited  from  our  anceftors,  but 
thofe  occafions  and  alliances  offered  us  by  fortune 
and  the  gods.  To  infift  on  the  power  and  great - 
nefs  of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  fubje6t. 
He  has  become  great  through  your  fupine  neglect, 
and  the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becomes  you 
to  punifh.  Such  topics  are  not  honourable  for 
you :  I  wave  them  as  fuperfluous,  having  matter 
more  material  to  urge.  To  call  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon perjured  and  perfidious,  without  proving  my 
aflertions,  would  be  the  language  of  infult  and  re- 
proach. But  his  own  actions,  and  not  my  refent- 
ment,  fliall  name  him;  and  of  thefe  I  think  itne- 
ceflary  to  fpeak  for  two  reafons  j  firft,  that  he  may 
appear,  what  he  really  is,  a  wicked  man ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  the  weak  minds  who  are  intimidated 
by  his  power  and  refources,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them  are  now  all  ex- 
haufted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.  As  to  my- 
felf,  Athenians!  I  fliould  not  only  fear  but  admire 
Philip,  had  he  attained  his  prefent  height  of  gran- 
deur 
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deur  by  honourable  and  equitable  means.  But  after 
the  moil  ferious  examination  I  find,  that  at  firft  he 
feduced  our  fimplicity  by  the  flattering  promife  of 
Amphipolis;  that  he  next  furprifed  the  friendship 
of  Olyndius  by  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potid^a ;  that, 
laftly,  he  enflaved  the  Theffalians,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from  tyrants.  In 
one  word,  with  what  community  hath  he  treated 
which  hath  not  experienced  his  fraud  ?  Which  of 
his  confederates  hath  he  not  fhamelefsly  betrayed  ? 
Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  thofe  who  pro- 
moted his  elevation,  becaufe  they  thought  him 
their  friend,  will  continue  to  fupport  it,  when  they 
find  him  a  friend  to  his  own  intereft  alone  ?  Impof- 
fible  !  When  confederacies  are  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  advantage  and  affection,  each 
member  lhares  the  toils  with  alacrity ;  all  perfevere: 
fuch  confederacies  endure.  But  when  worthleffnefs 
and  lawlefs  ambition  have  railed  a  fingle  man,  the 
flighteft  accident  overthrows  the  unftable  edifice 
of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no!  Athenians!  it  is 
not  poflible  to  found  a  lafting  power  on  treachery, 
fraud,  and  perjury.  Thefe  may  fucceed  for  a 
while  :  but  time  reveals  their  weaknefs.  For,  as 
in  a  houfe,  a  fhip,  and  in  ftructures  of  every  kind, 
the  foundation  and  lower  parts  fhould  be  firm  and 
folid,  fo  the  grounds  and  principles  of  action  fhould 
be  juft  and  true.  But  fuch  qualities  belong  not  to 
the  actions  of  Philip ia. 

"  I  am 

11  The  important,  though  trite  proverb,  that  in  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  tranfacVions,  "  horsefly  is  the  bcft  policy,"  was 

G  a  never 
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CC  *  am  °^  OP*™011'   t^ien>  tnat 
fequences,  you  ought  to  affift  Olynthus  with  the 

utmoft  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  difpatch  an 
embafTy  to  the  Theffalians,  to  inflame  their  hofti- 
lity.  But  take  care,  Athenians  !  that  your  ardour 
evaporate  not  in  refolutions  and  decrees.  Be  ready 
to  pay  your  contributions;  prepare  to  take  the 
field  ;  fliow  yourfelves  in  earneft,  and  you  will 
foon  difcover  not  only  the  hollow  faith  of  the  al- 
lies of  Philip,  but  the  internal  and  concealed  in- 
firmity of  Macedon  itfelf.  That  kingdom  has 
emerged  from  obfcurity  amidft  the  contelts  of 
neighbouring  ftates,  during  which  the  fmalleft 
weight,  put  into  either  fcale,  is  fufficient  to  in- 
cline the  balance.  But,  in  itfelf,  Macedon  is  in- 
confiderable  and  weak,  and  its  real  weaknefs  is 
increafed  by  the  fplendid  but  ruinous  expeditions 
of  Philip.  For  the  king  and  his  fubjects  are  ac- 
tuated by  very  different  fentiments.  Domineered 

never  exprefiVd,  perhaps  with  fuch  dignity,  as  in  the  following 
words  of  DemoPihenes  :  orav  y,&  ya^  t/V  swoia;  TO, 
*  KM  Txvra  trvt 


to.',  o"j^oa»^  ^  [Mvw  EfijXi-o-.  it  avfi^-TToi'  orxt    ^  IK  wXeove^a;   TK, 


5    »»«.    K-fC^H-    T«TO    0%  ««    IH  .,vy    iv   TB|f  W|{         lw^ 

Jen.  Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth.  ii.  p.  7th,  in  the  common  but 
incorretf  edition  of  Wolfius. 

by 
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by  ambition,  he  difregards  eafe  and  fafety ;  but  his  cx"  £v?' 
fubjects,  who  individually  have  little  fhare  in  the 
glory  of  his  conquefts,  are  indignant,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  one  man,  they  fhould  be  haraffed  by 
continual  warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  thofe  oc- 
cupations and  purfuits,  which  afford  the  comforts 
and  happinefs  of  private  life.  On  the  great  body 
of  his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can  have  no  re- 
liance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  their  valour 
and  difcipline,  can  he  depend  more  on  his  merce- 
naries. For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  who  has  juft  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  even  thofe 
whom  he  treats  with  the  affectionate,  but  deceit- 
ful names  of  companions,  and  fellow- foldiers,  can 
merit  his  efteem,  without  incurring  his  hatred  and 
perfecution.  vSuch  is  the  intolerable  jealoufy ,  fuch 
the  malignant  envy,  which  crowns  the  other  odious 
vices  of  this  monfter,  who,  defying  every  fenti- 
ment  of  virtue  and  decency,  drives  from  his  pre- 
fence  all  who  fhudder,  all  who  are  difgufled,  at 
the  moft  unnatural  enormities  ;  and  whofe  court  is 
continually  crowded  by  buffoons,  parafites,  ob- 
fcene  poets  and  drunkards;  wretches  who,  when 
drunk,  will  dance,  but  fuch  dances  13  as  modefty 
dare  not  name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  thefe  mat- 
ters may  to  fome  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worth- 
Jefihefs  of  Philip,  and  announce  the  infelicity 


u  The  xo^aXw/Ko?.  Demoflh.  p.  8.  Vid.  Schol.  ad  Ariftopb. 
jq  Nubib.  From  the  defcription  above  given  of  Athenian  man- 
ners, it  appears  that  Demoflhenes's  delicacy  was  merely  compli- 
jnental. 

G  which 
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CHAP,  which  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defers  of  his 
^X^  charafter  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  profperity  '4;  but 
when  misfortune  happens,  his  native  deformity 
will  appear.  For  it  is  eafy  to  prove  that,  as  in 
the  bodily  frame,  men,  during  the  feafon  of  health, 
are  infenfible  of  what  is  weak  and  difordered  in 
their  conftitutions,  which  imperfections  are  imme- 
diately felt  on  the  firft  approach  of  ficknefs;  fo 
the  glory  of  foreign  conqueft  conceals  the  vices 
and  defects  of  republics  and  monarchies ;  but  let 
calamity  happen,  let  the  war  be  carried  to  their 
frontiers,  and  thofe  hitherto  latent  evils  imme- 
diately become  manifeft. 

"  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians !  who 
thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy,  becaufe 
he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man.  Fortune15 
has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  Fortune  alone 
domineers  in  human  affairs.  Yet  could  you  be 
perfuaded  to  do  but  the  frnalleft  part  of  your  duty, 
I  would  greatly  prefer  your  fortune  to  Philip's; 
for  you,  furely,  have  better  reafon  to  truft  in  the 
afliitance  of  Heaven.  But  we  remain,  I  think, 
inactive,  hefitating,  delaying,  and  deliberating, 
while  our  enemy  takes  the  field,  braving  feafons 
and  dangers,  and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  ad- 
vantage. And  if  the  indolent  and  carelefs  are 
abandoned  by  their  beft  friends,  can  we  expect  that 
the  gods,  however  favourable,  Ihould  affift  us,  if 
we  will  not  help  ourfelves  ?" 

Seconds  res  mire  funt  vitiis  obtentui.     Salluft. 
J  From  what  is  faid  below,  it  appears  that,  by  Fortune,  De- 
mofthcnes  here  means  the  difpenfations  of  Providence ;  and  by 
good  Fortune,  the  Favour  of  Heaven. 

The 
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The  people  of  Athens,  animated  to  their  duty,  c  **  ^  P. 

XA.A.  V  * 

on  the  one  hand,  by  Demoflhenes,  and  feduced, 
on  the  other,  by  the  hirelings  of  Philip l6  and  their 
own  deceitful  paffions,  imprudently  fleered  a  middle  expedition 
courfe,  which,  in  public  affairs,  is  often  the  moft 
dangerous.  Convinced  that  the  prefervation  of 
Olynthus  was  the  belt  fafeguard  of  Attica,  yet 
unwilling  to  tear  themfelves  from  their  beloved 
pleafures,  they  determined  to  fend  Chares,  with  a 
fleet  and  two  thoufand  mercenaries,  to  the  affiftance 
of  their  allies.  This  commander,  who  was  the 
idol  of  the  multitude,  but  the  difgrace  of  his 
country  and  of  his  profeflion  17,  Ihewed  no  folici- 
tude  to  protect  the  dependencies  of  Olynthus, 
which  fucceffively  fubmitted  to  the  Macedonian 
arms.  To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  troops,  he 
made  a  defcent  on  the  fertile  coaft  of  Pallene, 
where,  falling  in  with  eight  hundred  men  com- 
manded by  Audseus,  called  the  friends  of  Philip, 
he  obtained  over  thofe  contemptible  cowards  an 
eafy  and  ludicrous  victory,  which  ferved  only  to 
amufe  the  comic  poets  of  the  times.  Having 
gained  this  advantage,  Chares  became  unwilling 
to  try  his  fortune  in  any  feverer  conflict;  and  dif- 
daining,  as  he  affected,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  his  triumph 
over  the  vain,  boaftful,  and  voluptuous  Audseus  I8j 

16  Philochorus  in  Dionyf.  Epift.  ad  Ammonium. 

'7  Timotheus  faid  of  him,  "  that  he  was  fitter  to  carry  the  bag. 
gage,  than  to  command  an  army."  Plut.  in  Apophth. 

18  Among  his  contemporaries,  he  was  nicknamed  aAm-fw* 
the  cock.  Athenseus,  1.  xii.  p.  534. 

G  4  not, 
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CHAP.  not,  however,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquished, 

XXXV.  . 

\_-r—  '_f  but  with  the  fum  of  fixty  talents,  which  he  had 
extorted  from  the  Phocians,  who  were  actually  in 
alliance  with  Athens'9. 

Philip  be-       The  thoughtlefs  multitude,  who  judged  of  the 
fieses         expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expenfive  pomp  with 

(Jjynthus.  .       ,     ,  i  •  ,,      •, 

which  he  entertained  them  at  his  return,  talked 
extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and  chaftifing 
the  infolence  of  Philip 20,  when  a  fecond  embafly 
arrived  from  Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  had  been  fhut  up  within  their  walls  5  they 
had  loft  Stagyra,  Miciberna,  Torone,  cities  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  befides  many  inferior  towns, 
which,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  Philip,  were  for- 
ward to  receive  his  bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates ai ; 
and  this  fhameful  venality,  in  places  well  provided 
for  defence,  made  the  king  of  Macedon  obferve 
to  his  generals,  that  he  would  thenceforth  confider 
no  fortrefs  as  impregnable,  which  could  admit  a 
mule  laden  with  money".  Dejected  by  continual 
loflfes,  the  Otynthians  turned  their  thoughts  to  ne- 
gociation,  that  they  might  at  leaft  amufe  the  in- 
vader till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fuccours. 
Philip  penetrated  their  defign,  and  dexteroufly 
turned  their  arts  againft  them ;  affecting  to  lend 
an  ear  to  their  propofals,  but  meanwhile  continu- 

>  Athenseus.l.  xii.  p.  534.  ao  Demofthen.  Olynth.  ii. 

*'  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p.  450, 

1  Plutarch,  ubi  fupra.  Diodorus,  p.  451,  relates  the  matter 
funcwhat  differently.  But  he  acknowledges  that  the  king  of 
Alacedon  boatted  that  he  had  augmented  his  dominions  more  by 
gold  than  by  arms.  Diodorus,  p.  450. 
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ing  his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within  forty 
ftadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of  two  things 
one  was  neceffary,  either  they  muft  leave  Olynthus, 
or  be  Macedon*3.  This  explicit  declaration  from 
an  enemy,  who  often  flattered  to  deftroy,  but  who 
might  always  be  believed  when  he  threatened, 
convinced  the  Olynthians  of  what  they  had  long 
fufpedted,  that  their  utter  ruin  was  at  hand.  They 
endeavoured  to  retard  the  fatal  moment  by  a  vi- 
gorous fally,  in  which  their  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Apollonides,  particularly  fignalifed  their  valour4*. 
But  they  were  repulfed  by  fuperior  numbers,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 

In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  the  ambaiTadors  failed  Second 
for  Athens]  and  having  arrived  there,  found,  to 
their  utter  aftonifhment,  the  multitude  ilill  en- 
joying the  imaginary  triumph  of  Chares.  This 
commander,  who  chiefly  owed  his  credit  to  the 
afcendant  of  fuperficial  qualities  over  the  undif- 
cerning  folly  of  the  people,  was  a  warm  and  active 
partifan  of  democracy,  and  as  fuch  viewed,  even 
by  Demoilhenes,  with  too  partial  eyes.  The  ora- 
tor, befides,  well  knew  that  the  irregular,  ufelels, 
or  deilructive  operations  of  the  Athenian  arms, 
ought  not  always  to  be  charged  on  the  mifcondu6t 
of  the  general.  The  troops  were  always  ill  paid  ; 
fometimes  not  paid  at  all ;  and  therefore  difobe- 
dient  and  mutinous.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  to  con- 
troul,  they  often  controuled  their  leaders  3  their 
refolutions  were  prompt  and  ungovernable;  when 
they  could  not  perfuade,  they  threatened  5  and  corn- 
's Demoflhen.  Philipp.  iii.  **  Id.  ibid. 

pelled 
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CHAP,  nelled  even  prudent  commanders  to  meafures  wild, 
xxxv 
d^^L,  ruinous,  and  difhonourable. 

The  de-         Demofthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook  to 
ff.    fecond  the  demands  of  Olynthus,  waved  all  accu- 
fation  againft  particular  perfons.     After  endeavour- 

™ 

forced  by  ing  to  reprefs  the  vain  confidence  of  his  country- 
Jf;,'"1"111"  men,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuppofed  ad- 
vantages of  Chares,  and  the  venal  breath  of  cor- 
rupt orators,  he  defcribes  the  real  danger  of  their 
allies,  which  he  perfuades  them  to  regard  as  their 
own.  The  crilis  was  now  arrived;  and  if  they 
neglected  the  prefent  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their 
engagements  to  Olynthus,  they  rouft  foon  be  ob- 
liged to  meet  Philip  in  Attica.  He  reminds  them 
of  the  various  occafions,  which  they  had  already 
loft,  of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this  hoilile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
for  whom  he  cannot  find  any  name  fufficiently  re- 
proachful. "  But  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  it  is  the 
bufmefs  of  a  public  fpeaker  to  advife,  not  to  up- 
braid. We  wifh  to  affift  the  Olynthians,  and  we 
will  afllft  them ;  but  inform  us  how  our  aid  may 
be  rendered  mod  effectual.  Appoint  magiftrates, 
Athenians !  for  the  infpection  of  your  laws;  not  to 
enact  new  laws ;  they  are  already  too  numerous ; 
but  to  repeal  thofe  whofe  ill  effects  you  daily  ex- 
perience ;  I  mean  the  laws  refpecting  the  theatri- 
cal funds  (thus  openly  I  declare  it),  and  fome  about 
the  foldiery.  By  the  firft,  the  foldier's  pay  is  con- 
fumed,  as  theatrical  expences,  by  the  ufelefs  and 
inactive ;  the  fecond  fcreen  from  juftice  the  coward 
who  declines  the  fervice,  and  damp  the  ardour  of 

the 
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the  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  CHAP. 
Till  thefe  laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any 
man  will  urge  your  true  intereft,  fince  his  honeft 
zeal  mufb  be  repaid  with  deftruction."  After  in- 
fifting  ftill  farther  on  this  delicate  and  dangerous 
fubjed,  Demofthenes  probably  obferved  dilplea- 
fure  and  reientment  in  the  countenances  of  his 
hearers,  and  then  (as  his  cuftom  was)  artfully 
turning  the  difcourfe  :  "  I  fpeak  thus,  not  with  a 
view  to  give  offence,  for  I  am  not  fo  mad  as  wan- 
tonly to  offend ;  but  becaufe  I  think  it  the  duty 
of  a  public  fpeaker  to  prefer  your  intereft  to  your 
pleafure.  Such  were  the  maxims  and  conduit 
(you  yourfelves  know  it)  of  thofe  ancient  and  il- 
luftrious  orators  whom  all  unite  to  praife,  but 
none  venture  to  imitate;  of  the  virtuous  Arif- 
tides,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles,  and  of  him  whofe 
name*5  I  bear.  But  fmce  minifters  have  appeared 
who  dare  not  addrefs  the  aflembiy,  till  they  have  firft 
conjulted  you  about  the  counjels  which  they  ought 
to'  give,  who  aik,  as  it  were,  What  fhall  I  pro- 
pofe  ?  What  fhall  I  advife  ?  In  what,  Athenians  ! 
can  I  do  you  pleafure  ?  the  fweet  draught  of  flat- 
tery has  concealed  a  deadly  poifon ;  our  ftrength 
is  enervated,  our  glory  tarnifhed,  the  public  beg- 
gared and  difgraced,  while  thofe  fmooth-tongued 
declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and  Iplendour  *6. 

Confider, 

2*  Demofthenes,  who  acted  fuch  a  diftinguiflied  part  in  the 
PcloponneGan  war.  See  above,  vol.  ii.  c.  xvii.  p.  269,  &  feqq. 

46  It  is  worthy  of  ohfervation  that,  in  this  difcourfe  through- 
out, Demofthenes  infifts  that  the  people  at  large  enjoyed  much 
Jefs  authority  in  his  time  than  in  the  days  of  Ariftides,  &c.  All 

depends, 

6 
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Confider,   Athenians!     how  briefly   the    conduct 

• 

of  your  anceftors  may  be  contrafted  with  your 
own ;  for  if  you  would  purfue  the  road  to  glory 
and  happinefs,  you  need  not  foreign  inftructors : 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe 
from  whom  you  are  defcended.  The  Athenians 
of  former  times,  whom  the  orators  never  courted, 
never  treated  with  that  indulgence  to  which  you 
are  accuftomed,  held,  with  general  confent,  the 
fovereignty  of  Greece  for  fixty-five  years*7 ;  depo- 
fited  above  ten  thoufand  talents  in  the  citadel ; 
kept  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that  fubjection  which 
a  Barbarian  owes  to  Greece  j  erected  many  and  il- 
luftrious  trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own 
valour  had  atchieved  by  land  and  fea ;  in  a  word, 
are  the  only  people  on  record  whofe  glorious  ac- 
tions tranfcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  adminiftration  was  not  lefs  admi- 
rable. The  (lately  edifices  which  they  raifed,  the 
temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications  which 
they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be  excelled  in 
magnificence  j  but,  in  private  life,  fo  exemplary 

depends,  he  aflerts,  on  the  popular  orators  and  magiftrates,  «<  « 
r&rnvofur*."  Yet  it  is  well  known  that,  fince  the  age  of  Arifti- 
des,  the  government  had  become  more  democratical.  Demof- 
thenes  himfelf  allows  this :  the  orators,  he  fays,  dare  not  addrefs 
the  people  now  with  that  freedom  which  they  ufed  formerly.— 
This  apparent  contradiction  (hews  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  fpecies  of  popular  government  which  the  Greeks  called  och- 
logarchy.— The  populace  are  the  Haves  of  their  demagogues,  and 
the  demagogues  of  the  populace.  Inftcad  of  liberty,  there  is  a.p 
interchange  of  fervitude. 

Demoahenes's  chronology  here  is  not  accurate.     See  above, 
vol.  iii.  p.  86.  in  the  note. 

was 
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was  their  moderation,  and  fo  fcrupulous  their  ad- 
herence  to  the  frugal  maxims  of  antiquity,  that  if 
any  of  you  has  examined  the  houfe  of  Ariftides  or 
Mikiades,  he  will  find  them  undiftinguifhed  above 
the  contiguous  buildings  by  fuperior  elegance  or 
grandeur.  The  ambition  of  thofe  illuilrious  ftatef- 
men  was  to  exalt  the  republic,  not  to  enrich 
themfelves  *8 ;  and  this  juft  moderation,  accom- 
panied by  piety  and  patriotifm,  raifed  their  coun- 
try (and  no  wonder!)  to  the  height  of  proiperity. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Athens  under  thofe  fin- 
cere  and  honeft  men.  Is  it  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  under  the  indulgence  of  our  prefent  mi- 
nifters  ?  I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might  en- 
large. But  you  behold  in  what  folitude  we  are 
left.  The  Lacedaemonians  loft;  the  Thebans  ha- 
raflfed  by  war  ;  no  other  republic  worthy  of  afpiring 
to  the  fovereignty.  Yet,  at  this  period,  when  we 
might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  pofiefTions, 
but  have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all 
around  us,  we  have  been  fbripped  of  whole  pro- 
vinces; we  have  expended  fifteen  hundred  talents 
fruitlefsly;  we  have  loft,  in  time  of  peace,  the  al- 
liances and  advantages  which  the  arms  of  our  an- 
ceflors  had  acquired;  and  we  have  raifed  up  and 
armed  a  moft  formidable  enemy  againft  ourfelves. 
If  not,  let  the  man  ftand  forth  who  can  fliow  from 
what  other  caufe  Philip  has  derived  his  greatnefs. 
But  the  miferable  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs 
is,  perhaps,  compenfated  by  the  happinefs  of  our 

z8  Privatus  illis  cenfus  erat  brevis 

Commune  magnum.  Iloa.  oje  xv.  1.  ii. 

domeftic 
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(       A  p-  domcftic  (late,  and  the  fplendid  improvements  of 
c^-^-. _>  our  capital.     Roads  repaired,  walls  whitened,  foun- 


';jsy  and  follies*9 !  And  the  minifters  who  have 
procured  us  thofe  magnificent  advantages,  pafs 
from  poverty  and  meannefs  to  opulence  and  dig- 
nity; build  private  palaces  which  infult  the  edifices 
of  the  public  -,  grow  greater  as  their  country  be- 
comes lefs,  and  gradually  rife  on  its  ruins.  What 
is  the  fource  of  this  dilbrder  ?  It  is,  Athenians ! 
that  formerly  the  people  did  their  duty,  took  the 
field  in  perfon,  and  thus  kept  the  magiftrates  in 
awe." 
Licemi-  The  aflembly  remained  infenfible  to  the  motives 

oufnefs  of        _  .  n  , 

the  Athe-   or  intefcft  and  honour.     Inftead  of  taking  the  field 

Underr°nT  in  Perfon>  the7  fent  to  Olynthus  a  body  of  foreign 
Fpfljgate  infantry,  amounting  to  four  thoufand,  with  an 
mus.  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
Charidemus.  This  unworthy  general,  who  was 
the  flave  of  his  mercenaries,  and  of  his  own  de- 
teftable  paffions,  gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  troops 
by  ravaging  the  Macedonian  province  of  Bottisea, 
on  the  confines  of  Chalcis.  At  length,  however, 
he  threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus ;  and  the  be- 
fieged,  encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  hazarded 
another  flilly,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  re- 
pelled with  confiderable  lofs.  The  Athenian  mer- 
cenaries were  rendered  every  day  more  contempt- 
ible by  their  cowardice,  and  more  dangerous  by 
their  licentioufnefs.  The  beaftly  Charidemus  had 

'»  fir.?*,  *.-,<  ?.^:.  Demoflhenes  difdained  not  fuch  a  cinele 
of  w.roa  wncn  i:  preferred  itfelf  naturally;  but  as  it  rarely  oc- 
cur* in  h,a  works,  it  is  plain  that  he  never  fought  for  it. 

neither 
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neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  reftrain  their  irre- 
gularities.  According  to  his  cuftom,  he  drank, 
at  every  meal,  to  a  fcandalous  excefs :  his  bruta- 
lity infulted  the  women  of  Olynthus ;  and  fuch 
was  his  impudent  and  abandoned  profligacy,  that 
he  demanded  of  the  fenate,  as  a  reward  for  his 
pretended  fervices,  a  beautiful  Macedonian  youth, 
then  captive  in  the  city30. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Olynthians  a  third  Thecaufe 
time  applied  to  Athens.     On  the  prefent  occafion,  oiynthi- 
jEfchines,  who  afterwards  became  fuch   an   active  ansn  vlzorm 

ouily  iup- 

partifan  of  the  Macedonian  intereft,  particularly  ported  by 
diftinguifhed  his  zeal  and  his  patriotifm.  The 
fpeech  of  Demofthenes,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  is 
ftill  on  record.  He  exhorts  and  conjures  his  coun- 
trymen to  fend  to  Olynthns  an  army  of  citizens, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  a  diverfion,  by  in- 
vading the  Macedonian  coaft.  Unlefs  both  be 
done,  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  Philip  would 
render  either  ineffectual.  "  Have  you  ever  con- 
fidered  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  prince  ?  He  be- 
gan by  taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potidsea, 
and  Methone  ;  from  thence  he  poured  his  troops 
into  ThefTaly,  and  became  mafter  of  Pheree,  Pe- 
gafas,  and  Magnefia.  Then,  turning  towards  Thrace, 
he  over- ran  provinces,  conquered  and  divided 
kingdoms,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  trophies  of 
fallen  crowns  and  broken  fceptres.  I  fpeak  not  of 
his  expedition  againft  the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians, 
into  Epirus, — and  where  has  not  ambition  con- 
ducted his  arms  ?  But  why  this  long  enumeration? 

s°  Theopomp.  apud  Athen  1.  x.  p.  436. 

—To 
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-  p.  To   prove  the   important  opportunities   which 

^  your  negligence  has  loft,  and  the  unextinguifhable 
ardour  of  an  adverfary,  whofe  fucceffive  conquefts 
continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For 
is  there  a  man  in  this  affembly,  whofe  blindnefs 
perceives  not  that  the  fufferings  of  the  Olynthians 
are  the  forerunners  of  our  own  ?  The  prefent  con- 
juncture calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  at  length 
to  roufe  from  your  lethargy,  and  to  profit  by  this 
laft  teftimony  of  the  bountiful  protection  of  the 
gods.  Another  is  not  to  be  expected,  after  the 
many  which  you  have  defpifed  and  forgotten :  I 
fay  forgotten-,  for  favourable  conjunctures,  like 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  heaven,  are  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  only  by  thofe  who  have  under- 
ftanding  to  preferve  and  to  enjoy  them.  The  fpend- 
thrift  diffipates  his  thankfulnefs  with  his  wealth31; 
and  the  fame  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both  mi- 
ferable  and  ungrateful."  After  thefe  bold  expoftu- 
lations,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encourages  them 
to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  obferving,  that  Philip 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  fiege  of  that  place, 
if  he  had  expected  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance;  efpe- 
cially  at  a  time  when  his  allies  were  ready  to  re- 
volt ;  when  the  Theflaiians  wifhed  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  s  when  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  longed  to 
•recover  their  freedom.  Thus  the  power  of  Phi- 
lip, lately  reprefented  as  fo  formidable,  is  by  no 

3'  The  obfervation  is  uncommon,  but  juft:  «*>,*  0^«.,  VXp- 
I-  m  £.-.,  c-Ti.;  ^  -net  m  rw  x>wetTu»  n-r.jiu-'  a,  ^  yx/,  -^  Kf 
TIJ  XaCti  %  ever.,  itiyxt.r.,  ^  T?  TO^JI  m  yjt,o.  a>  ^  ona.Kuw  Xa- 
k,  ewaiaAMTi  «J  To  ^yar^M  rr,  TV^JJ  tr.-,  ;/af.».  Demoft.  Olj'nth.  Hi. 

Olynth.  i.  p.  a.  ex  edit.  Wolf. 
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means  real  and  folid;  one  vigorous  effort  might 
yet  overwhelm  him;  and  the  paflion  of  hope,  as 
well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  on  the 
article  of  fupplies  ;  but  with  liich  caution  as  (hews 
that  his  former  more  explicit  oblervations  had  been 
heard  impatiently.  "  As  to  money  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  (for  without  money  nothing  can 
be  done),  you  pofTefs,  Athenians  !  a  military  fund 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  people.  But  you  have 
unfortunately  withdrawn  it  from  its  original  defti- 
nation,  to  which  were  it  reftored,  there  could  not 
be  any  neceffity  for  extraordinary  contributions. 
What !  do  you  propofe  in  form 3±,  that  the  theatrical 
money  fhould  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  fol- 
diery  ?  No,  furely.  But  I  affirm,  that  foldiers 
muil  be  raifed ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for 
their  fubfiftence ;  and  that  in  every  well-regulated 
community,  thofe  who  are  paid  by  the  public, 
ought  to  ferve  the  public.  To  profit  of  the  pre- 
fent  conjuncture,  we  muft  a6t  with  vigour  and  ce- 
lerity, we  muft  difpatch  ambafTadors,  to  animate 
the  neighbouring  ftates  againfl  Philip ;  we  muft 
take  the  field  in  perfon.  If  war  raged  on  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  with  what  rapidity  would 
the  Macedonians  march  hither  ?  Why  will  you 
throw  away  a  fimilar  opportunity  ?  Know,  that  but 
one  alternative  remains,  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedon,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.  If  Olynthus  re- 
fifts,  we  may  ravage  the  territories  of  Philip  j 

3*  Such  a  propofal,  the  Athenians  had  abfurdly  declared  pu- 
nifhable  by  death. 

VOL.  IV.  H  ihould 
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CHAP,  fhould  that  republic  be  deftroyed,  who  will  hinder 
^X*V-'  him  from  coming  hither  ?  The  Thebans !  to  fay 
nothing  too  fevere,  they  would  rather  reinforce  his 
arms.  The  Phocians !  they  who,  without  our  af- 
fiftance,  cannot  defend  themfelves.  O!  but  he 
dares  not  come  !  It  is  madnefs  to  think  that  the 
defigns  of  which  he  already  boafts  with  fuch  bold 
imprudence,  he  will  not  venture  to  execute,  when 
nothing  oppofes  his  fuccels 33.  I  think  it  unne- 
ceflfary  to  defcribe  the  difference  between  attack- 
ing Philip  at  home,  and  waiting  for  him  here. 
Were  you  obliged,  only  for  one  month,  to  en- 
camp without:  the  walls,  and  Co  fubfift  an  army  in 
the  country,  your  hufbandmen  would  fuftain  more 
lofs  than  has  been  incurred  by  all  die  former  exi- 
gencies of  the  war.  This  would  happen,  although 
the  enemy  kept  at  a  diftance ;  but  at  the  approach 
and  entrance  of  an  invader,  what  devaftation  mud 
be  produced !  Add  to  this,  the  infult  and  dif- 
grace,  the  moft  ruinous  of  all  lofles,  to  men  ca- 
pable of  reflection." 

Philip  The  arguments  of  Demofthenes  prevailed ;  an 

embafly  was  fent  into  Peloponnefus,    to  inflame 


the  hoftility  °f  tnat  country  againft  Philip  ;  and 
A.  0.348.  it  was  determined  to  aflift  the  Olynthians  with  art 

«  With  all  his  policy,  Philip  feems  to  have  had  the  vanity  of 
a  Greek.     The  vigour  of  the  original  is  qot  to  be  tranflated  : 

' 


hare  ufcd  a  Hale  freedom  with  the  "  e^»  t 

array 
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Army  of  Athenian  citizens.  But  before  this  refo- 
lution  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Olynthus  was 
no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that  place 
had  acted  with  great  fpirit  againft  the  befiegers. 
As  the  works  were  too  extenfive  to  be  completely 
inverted,  the  Olynthian  horfemen  made  frequent 
incurfions 3*  into  the  furrounding  territory,  where 
they  not  only  fupplied  themfelves  with  provifions 
and  forage,  but  beat  up  the  quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  pofts,  and  intercepted  the  convoys 
of  the  enemy.  Thefe  advantages  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.  In  the  various 
Ikirmifhes,  as  \vell  as  in  the  two  gejieral  engage- 
ments which  had  happened  fmce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiege,  Philip  perceived  that  Apollo- 
nides,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  horfe,  dif- 
played  fuch  valour  and  abilities  as  might  long  re- 
tard, perhaps  altogether  defeat,  the  fuccefs  of  his 
undertaking.  His  fecret  emifTaries  were  therefore 
fet  to  work ;  perfidious  clamours  were  fown  among 
the  populace  of  Olynthus ;  Apollonides  was  pub- 
licly accufed  •,  and,  by  the  malignant  practices  of 
traitors,  condemned  to  banifhment  on  a  fufpicion 
of  treafon 35.  The  command  of  the  cavalry  was 
beftowed  on  Lafthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  fold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  fome  previous  fuccefles,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  maik  their  de- 
figns,  they  advanced  againft  a  Macedonian  poft ; 
carried  it  at  the  firft  onfet -,  purfued  the  flying  gar- 

34  Piodorus,  1.  xvi.  53.  K  Demofth.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

H  2  rifonj 
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c:  n  A  P.  Hfon ;  and  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  ait 
J^2j  ambuih  prepared  by  the  enemy.  Surrounded  on 
all  fides,  the  Olynthians  furrendered  their  arms; 
and  this  fatal  difafter  encouraging  the  Macedonian 
partilans  within  the  walls,  foon  opened  the  gates  of 
Olynthus  36.  The  conqueror  entered  in  triumph, 
plundered  and  demolifhed  the  city,  and  dragged 
the  inhabitants  into  fervitude  ".  Laflhenes,  Eu- 
thycrates,  and  their  afibciates,  fhared  the  fame,  or 
even  a  worfe  fate.  Philip  is  faid  to  have  abandoned 
them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  the  Macedonian 
foldiers,  who  butchered  them  almoft  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  certain,  that  though  his  mean  and 
blind  ambition  often  employed  treachery,  his 
juflice  or  his  pride  always  detefted  the  traitor 38. 

This  im-  The  conqueil  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  poflef- 
ponant  £on  Q{  fae  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  northern 

conqueft 

infpires  coaft  of  the  ^gean  fea ;  an  acquifition  of  terri- 
theambi-  t°ry>  which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that  fide 
fazeTher-  roun(^  an^  complete.  His  kingdom  was  now 
mopyl*  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian  pofTef- 

36  Demoflh.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

>7  Four  reafons  confpired  to  produce  the  fevere  treatment  of 
the  Olynthians:    i.  Philip  had  loft  a  great  many  men  in  the 

fiCffC  *         WoXA&J       TUV       G'TPCt.'tKtncJIt      EV       T<2*  J       T£t VJM.CtYlCtl^      aTTEt CthcV» 

Diodor.  p.  450.  z.  The  Olynthians  had  received  his  natural 
brothers,  Aridsus  and  Menelaus,  accufed  of  treafon.  Juftin. 
1.  viii,  c.  iii.  3.  Philip  wanted  money  to  carry  on  his  intrigues 
in  other  cities  ;  hagv&retf  $i  airrr,v  (fcil.  OXwQov)  x.cn  T«?  eKumn-cts 


,-  TCI*  TroXffAox  tt,vo[r<Tt.    4.  Diodorus  immediately  after 
adds  the  fourth  reafon,  "  That  he  might  deter  the  neighbouring 
cities  from  oppofing  his  meafures."    Diodor.  p.  450. 
3*  Demofth.  Olyntb.  iii.  feel:.  3, 

fions 
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fions  of  Kerfobleptes,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually  compre- 
hending  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  different  divifion  of  Greece, 
Befides  the  general  motives  of  intereft,  which 
prompted  him  to  extend  his  dominions,  he  dif- 
cerned  the  peculiar  importance  of  acquiring  the 
Thermopylae  and  the  Hellefpont,  fince  the  former 
was  emphatically  flyled  the  Gates  of  Greece,  and 
the  latter  formed  the  only  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  fertile  fhores  of  the  Euxine. 
Greece,  exceeding  in  population  the  proportion  of 
its  extent  and  fertility,  annually  drew  fupplies  of 
corn  from  thofe  northern  regions.  The  Atheni- 
ans, in  particular,  had  fettlements  even  in  the 
remote  peninfula  of  Crim  Tartary,  anciently 
called  the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  by  means  of  which 
they  purchafed  and  imported  the  fuperfluous  pro- 
ductions of  that  remote  climate  39.  Their  Ihips 
could  only  fail  thither  by  the  Hellefpont ;  and 
fhould  that  important  ftrait  be  reduced  under  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  they  muft  be  totally  excluded 
from  an  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  branch  of 
commerce. 

Philip  perceived  thefe  confequences.     It  was  the  Philip 
general  intereft  of  all  the  Grecian  republics    to  the  feiUvai 
aflift  Kerfobleptes  and  the  Phocians,  which  was,  °f.  l)?e 

'    Mufes  at 

in   other   words,  to   defend    the   Hellefpont   and  Dium. 
Thermopylae     The  intereft  of  the  Macedonian  CVmTPi". 
was  diametrically  oppofite  j  nor  could  he  expect  to  A*Ci  348t 

W  Demoflhen.  i^  Leptin. 

H  j  accom- 
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CHAP,  accomplifh  the  great  objects  of  his  reign,  unlefs 
«L'— ^-Jj  he  firft  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  thofe  important 
pofts.  This  delicate  fituation  furnilhed  a  proper 
exercife  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip.  After  the 
deftruction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  a  public 
feftival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dium;  to  which,  as  at  the  Olympian  and 
other  Grecian  games,  all  the  republics  were  pro- 
mifcuoufly  invited,  whether  friends  or  enemies  *°. 
It  appears  that  feveral  Athenians  afTifted  at  thefe 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  lafted  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Mufes,  and  which  wanted 
no  object  of  elegance  or  fpkndour,  that  either  art 
could  produce  or  wealth  could  purchafe.  The 
politenefs  and  condefcending  affability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  feverity 
to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  diftribution  of  the 
fpoils  of  that  unfortunate  city41  gained  him  new 

friends, 

4">  Demofth.  dc  falfa  Legation?,  &  Diodor.  p.  451. 

+1  Both  Demolthenes  and  Diodorus  mention  an  anecdote 
which  does  honour  to  Philip,  and  ftill  more  to  S  ityrus  the 
player.  After  dinner,  the  king,  according  to  his  curtom,  was 
diftributing  his  prefents;  amjdft  the  general  feftivity,  Satyrua 
alone  were  a  fad  countenance.  The  king  addrefled  him  kindly 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  defired  him  to  afk  a  boon* 
Satyrus  faid,  that  fuch  prefents  as  others  received  (cups  of  gold, 
«cc.)  feemed  to  him  of  little  value :  that  he  had  indeed  fome- 
thing  to  afk,  but  feared  a  denial.  Philip  having  encouraged  him, 
he  proceeded:  "  Apollophanes  of  Pydn?.  was  my  friend  :  at  his 
death,  his  two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age, 
were  fent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  fubjedted  to  all  the 
calamities  of  fcrvitude.  Thefe  are  the  prefents  I  requeft,  not 
vith  any  defign  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myfelf,  but  that  I 
may  give  them  fuch  portions  as  (ball  enable  them  to  marry  hap- 
pily."  Apollophanes  bad  been  an  aflive  opponent,  and  even 

the 
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friends,  and  confirmed  die  attachment  of  his  old  c 
partifans. 

Amidft  thefe  fcenes  of  rejoicing  and  feftivity,  Philip  un- 

J  J      expeftedly 

Philip  feems  not  to  have  forgotten,  one  moment,  commits 


that  the  moil  immediate  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
detach  the  Athenians  from  the  caufe  of  Phocis  and  on  Attica. 
Kerfobleptes,  who  were  both  their  allies.  For 
this  purpofe,  while  he  courted  individuals  with  pe- 
culiar addrefs,  he  determined  to  make  the  public 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the  better  to 
prepare  them  for  the  infidious  propofal  of  a  feparate 
peace.  The  bad  conduct  of  Chares  left  the  fea 
open  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  filently  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  naval  force.  Philip  begun 
to  attack  the  Athenians  on  their  favourite  element. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  ifla.nds  of  Lemnos 
and  Imbrosj  furprifed  and  took  a  fquadron  of 
Athenian  veflels,  ftationed  on  the  Ibuthern  coafl  of 
Eubcea;  and,  encouraged  by  thefe  advantages, 
boldly  failed  to  Attica,  made  a  defcent  on  the  fliore 
of  Marathon,  repelled  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
headed  by  Deotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and 
carried  off  the  Salaminian  galley.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  and  defeated 
a  confiderable  detachment  commanded  by  Chari- 
demus.  The  illuftrious  trophies  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis  were  effaced  by  the  infults  of  the  Mace- 
donians, whofe  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph, 

the  perfonal  enemy,  of  Philip;  yet  this  prince  granted  the  re- 
queft  of  Satyrus,  and  enabled  him  liberally  to  provide  for  the 
daughters  of  his  friend. 

II  4  adorned 
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c  H  A  P.  adorned  with  hoftile  fpoils,  and  with  military  and 
v\ 

'VA  1          1  Al 

,_  _r_  _j  naval  glory    . 

n.          The  activity  of  Philip  feconded  his  good  for- 
tune.    His  intrigues   were   renewed   in   Eubcea. 

Ht    hi  D 

Under  pretence  of  delivering  the  ifland  from  the 


tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molofius,  the  Athenian 
commander,  he  landed  fuch  a  body  of  troops  there, 
as  proved  fufficient,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his  ad- 
herents, to  expel  the  Athenians.  Such  a  multi- 
plication of  calamities  might  have  difgufted  that 
people  with  the  war  againft  Philip,  whofe  hoftility, 
directed  againft  them  alone,  feemed  to  have  for- 
His  deceit-  gotten  the  Phocians  and  Kerfobleptes  ;  when  fecret 

fulembafly  £  L     . 

to  Athens  ;  but  zealous  partiians  or  Macedon  arrived  at  Athens, 
as  ambafTadors  from  Eubcea,  commiffioned  to 
fettle  amicably  all  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  They  obferved,  that  Philip  had  left 
the  ifland  abfolutely  free  and  independent;  and 
that,  though  conftrained  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  his  allies,  he  was  fincerely  defirous  of  making 
peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  reprefentations  of 
the  Euboean  ambaffadors  were  enforced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  two  Athenians,  Ariftodemus  and  Neo- 
ptolemus,  the  firft  diftinguifhed  as  a  player,  the 
fecond  as  a  player  and  poet,  who  having  acquired 
fortunes  in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own  coun- 

'-  In  the  chronology  of  thefc  events,  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Leland.  See  his  Life  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  The  events 
themfclves  are  related  in  the  oration  of  Dcmofthencs  commonly 
entitled  the  Firft  Philippic,  but  which  the  Doctor,  with  great 
probability,  confidcrs  as  two  diftinft  orations  fpoken  at  different 
times. 
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try,  to  forward  the  meafures  of  their  liberal  pro-  CHAP. 

XXXV 

tector.  They  affirmed  that  the  king  of  Macedon  C  -T_  '_j 
earneflly  wiflied  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  re- 
public; and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men,  whofe  talents  were  then  highly  efteemed,  ancl 
who  had  remitted  the  riches  amafled  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  purchafe  lands  in  Attica,  and  to  fup- 
ply  with  alacrity  the  exigencies  of  the  public  fer- 
vice. 

Demofthenes  faw  through  thefe  dark  and  deep  in  vain  ex- 
artifices  43  ;  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  ^smoC  - 
unfufpedting  credulity  of  his  countrymen.     On  a 
future  occafion,  after  the  plot  had  become  manifeft> 
he  upbraids  their  carelefs  indifference  and  delufion 
at  this  important  crifis.     "  Had  you  been  fpefta- 
tors  in  the  theatre,  and  not  deliberating  on  matters 
of  the  higheft  moment,  you  could  not  have  heard 
Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with 
more  refentment44." 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  aflembly,  when 
JEfchines   returned   from  his    Peloponnefian  em- 


baffy.     He  had  aflembled  the  great  council  of  the  embafly, 
Arcadians;  revealed  to  them  the  dangerous  views  wakens  the 
of  Philip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  Greece;  feun^°enrte" 
and,    notwithftanding  the   powerful  oppofition  of  againft 
Hieronymus,  and  other  Macedonian  partifans,  had  Phl  *' 
engaged  that  people  to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of 
Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the 
common    caufe.      In   relating  the  fuccefs   of  his 
embafly,  he  inveighed  with  great  feverity  againft 

43  Demofthen.  de  Cherfonefo,  £  de  Pace. 

44  Demofthen.  de  Cherfonefo. 

8  thofe 
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CHAP,  thofe  mercenary  traitors,  who  had  fold  the  intereiU 
Jlli^Il  of  their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Greeks 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miferable 
fate  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before  their 
eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnefus,  he 
had  beheld  a  fight  fufficient  to  melt  the  inoft  ob- 
durate heart j  thirty  young  Olynthians,  of  both 
fexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  prefent 
from  Philip  to  fome  of  the  unworthy  inftruments 
of  his  ambition  45. 

The  fulceptible  and  ever-varying  temper  of  the 
multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  ^fchines ;  the  pacific  advices  of  Neopto- 
lemus  and  his  affociates  were  forgotten ;  war  and 
revenge  again  echoed  through  the  affembly.  At 
the  requifition  of  ./Efchines,  ambaffadors  were 
difpatched  to  confirm  the  hoflile  refolutions  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.  The  Athenian  youth  were  ak 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  to  fwear  irre- 
concilable hatred  againft  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians; and  the  moil  awful  imprecations  were 
denounced  againft  the  mercenary  traitors  who  co- 
operated with  the  public  enemy.  This  fermenta- 
tion might  at  length  have  purified  into  ftrong  and 
decifive  meafures;  and  had  Philip  poiTeffed  only 
an  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  fufficient  to 
repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  confum- 
iTiate  politician  thought  nothing  done  while  any 

*  Demoflhen.  dc  falfa  Legatione,  fed.  j. 
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thins;  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed  not  the  CHAP. 

XXXV 

fiighteft  opportunity  to  pafs  unimproved,  he  often  i^—v-J^ 
derived  very  important   benefits  from  feemingly 
inconfiderable  caufes. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man  Dexterity 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  robbed,  P,ince  in 
and  confined  by  fome  Macedonian  foldiers,  who  divefms 

r    ......  p«  itonn, 

obliged  him  to  purchafe  his  liberty  by  a  very  con- 
iiderable  ranfom  *6,     As  this  violence  had  been 
committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of  truce  that 
followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games, 
Phrynon  veryjudiciouily  fuppoied  that  the  king  of 
Macedon,  who  had  long   been   ambitious  of  ob- 
taining a  place  in  the  Grecian  confederacy,  would 
not  abet  this  a6t  of  injuflice  and  impiety.     He 
had  therefore  requefted  his  countrymen,  who  at 
that  time  prepared  to  negociate  with  Philip  an  ex- 
change of  prifpners.,    to  join  him  in  commifilon 
with  Ctefiphon,  a  man  of  experience  and  capacity, 
who  had   been   already  named  to  that  embaily$ 
imagining  that  by  appearing  in  a  public  character, 
he  might  the  more  eafily  recover  the  ranfom  and 
other  monies  that  had  been  unjuftly  extorted  from, 
him.     Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambaiTa- 
dors  were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  un- 
common  politenefs    and  refpeft  ;    their    demands 
were  moft  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  prevented ; 
the  king  apoiogifed  to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant 
rufticity  of  his  foldiers,  which  had  led  them  to  act 
fo  unwarrantably ;  and  he  lamented  both  to  Phry- 
jion  and  Ctefiphon,  the  necefiity  of  their  prefent; 

*6  JEfchines  de  falfa  Legal ione. 
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c  H  A  P.  miffion,  fmce  he  had  nothing  more  fmcerely  at 
Vv '    heart  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  re- 
'  public 47.     At  their  return  to  Athens,  the  repre- 
fentations    of    fuch    men    could    not   be   without 
weight ;  nor  could  they  fail  being  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  king  of  Macedon. 

He  im-          Another  incident  followed,  which  was  improved 
£^'ft.    with  no  lefs  dexterity*8.     At  the  taking  and  fack 
yourabic     Qf  Qlynthus,  Stratocles  and  Eucrates,  two  Athe- 
nians of  diftinction,  had  been  feized  and  carried 
into  Macedon.     By  fome  accident  thefe  men  had 
not  been  releafed  with  the  other  prifoners.     Their 
relations  were  anxious  for  their  fafety,  and  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Athenians,  that  a  proper  per- 
fon  might  be  fent  to  treat  of  their  ranfom.     Arif- 
todemus  was  employed  in  this  commiflion,    but 
was  more  attentive  to  paying  his  court  than  per- 
forming his  duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home,  ne- 
glected  to   give  an  account  of  his  negociation. 
Philip,    meanwhile,    whofe  vigilance  never  flept, 
and  who  well  knew  the  hoftile  relblutions  in  agita- 
tion againfl  him  at  Athens,  releafed  the  prifoners 
without   ranfom,    and   difmirTed   them    with   the 
highefl  expreffions  of  regard.     Moved  by  grati- 
tude, Stratocles  appeared  in  the  afiembly,  blazed 
forth  the  praifes   of  the  king   of  Macedon,  and 
loudly  complained  againfl  the  carelefs  indifference 
of  Ariilouemus,  who  had  neglected  to  report  his 
cmbafly  49. 

TheAthe-      The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  a<5l  his 
Part>  excu^eci  nis  omitting  to  relate  one  example  of 

47  ^fchines  ds  faifa Legations.        &  Id.  ibid.         *9  Id.  ibid. 
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kindnefs,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given  fo  CHAP. 
many  proofs  of  the  moft  unbounded  generofity.  ,— ^-Jj 
He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  of  to  ^ an 

embally  to 

Philip,  and  efpecially  on  his  profound  refped  for  Philip. 
the  republic,  with  which,  he  allured  them,  the 
king  of  Macedon  was  earneil  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  on  the  moft 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  He  probably- 
reminded  them  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  at- 
tended their  arms  fmce  they  commenced  war  againft 
this  prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talents  expended 
with  difgracej  feventy-five  dependent  cities,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  the  Chalcidic  region,  loft  irre- 
coverably ;  Olynthus  deflroyed  ;  Eubcea  revoked; 
Athens  difhonoured  and  exhauiled ;  and  Macedon 
more  powerful  and  more  refpected  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  reprefentation  did  not  exceed 
the  truth ;  and  the  calamities  of  the  war  had  long 
inclined  to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judicious 
portion  of  the  LuTembly.  The  artificial  generofity 
of  Philip,  in  his  treatment  of  Phrynon  and  Stra- 
tocles,  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of  Ariftodemus, 
fixed  the  wavering  irrefolution  of  the  multitude. 
The  military  preparations  were  fufpended.  Even 
Demofthenes  and  JEfchines  yielded  to  the  torrent  -t 
and  imagining  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  (fmce  it  was  impoflible  to  expect  fuccefs 
from  the  fluctuating  councils  of  their  country),  fup- 
ported  a  decree50  of  Philocrat.es  for  fending  a 

5°  The  decree  was  attacked  by  one  Licinus.  Demofthenes 
defended  it ;  and  both  Demofthenes  and  ^Efchines,  as  appears 
from  the  text,  were  on  the  embafiy. 

herald 
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\  P.  H-Ai  and  ambaffadors  to  difcover  the  real  inter!-- 
tions  of  Philip,  and  to  hearken  to  the  terms  of 
accommodation  with  which  he  h*d  fo  long  amufed 

them. 
Charter        The  minifters  appointed  to  this  commilti 

to  have  been  purpofcly  chofen  among  men  of  op- 
pofite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be  checks 
on   each   other.      Phrynon,  Ctefiphon,  Ariftode- 
mus,  and  Philocrates,  who  had  uniformly  teftified 
their  confidence  in  the  king  of  Macedon,   were 
oppofed  by  /Efchines  and  Demofthenes,  who  had 
long  .difcovered  their  fufpicions  of  that  prince.    To 
the  embafiy  were  added  Nauficles  and  Dercyllus, 
men  diftinguifhed  by  the  public  offices  which  they 
had  difcharged  with  equal  patriotifm  and  fidelity  ; 
Jatrocles,    the    chofen  friend  of  ^Efchines  j    and 
Cimon,  illuftrious  for  the  name  he  bore,  which 
defcended   to   him  from   the   greateft   and    mofb 
fortunate   of   the   Athenian   commanders.      The 
whole  number  amounted  to  ten,  befides  Agalo- 
creon  of  Tenedos,  who  was  fent  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  iflands  in  alliance  with  Athens 5*. 

Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  in 
defcribins;  the  events  which  followed  the  departure 
the  quanel  Of  the  ambafiadors,  all  is  inconfiftency  and  contra- 
De'mof-  di&ion.  The  mifunderftanding  that  arofe  between 
tbenes  and  ^Efchines  anc}  Demofthenes,  the  former  of  whom 

/c,lcmnes. 

was  impeached  by  the  latter,  furnifh  us,  in  the 
accufation  and  defence,  with  the  fulleft  and  moft 
diffufe,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  authentic, 
materials,  that  prefent  themielves  in  any  paffage  of 

*'  Demoflhen.  &  ^Efchin.  de  faifa  Legatiane. 
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Grecian  hiftory.     The  whole  train  of  the  ne°;ocia-  CHAP. 
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tion,  as  well  as  the  events  connected  with  it,  are  •._  '-r-  I/ 
reprefented  in  colours  the  mod  difcordant;  facts 
are  aflerted  and  denied ;  while  both  parties  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  the  affembly  before  which  they 
fpoke,  to  the  teflimony  of  witneiTes,  and  even  to 
the  evidence  of  public  decrees  and  records;  cir- 
cumltances  that  muft  appear  very  extraordinary, 
Unlefs  we  confider  that  fuborning  of  witnefles,  per- 
jury, and  even  the  falfifying  of  laws  and  records, 
were  crimes  not  unufual  at  Athens 5a.  Amidft  this 
confufion,  the  difcerning  eye  of  criticifm  would 
Vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  truth.  .ZEfchines 
was  indeed  acquitted  by  his  countrymen.  But 
nothing  pofitive  can  be  learned  from  a  partial 
fentence,  pronounced  three  years  after  the  alleged 
crimes  had  been  committed,  when  the  power  of 
Philip  had  increafed  to  fuch  an  alarming  degree, 
as  gave  his  faction  a  decided  afcendant  even  in  the 
Athenian  aflembly. 

To  difentangle  fuch  perplexity,  we  fhall  keep  Account 
chiefly  to  thofe  facts  which  are  allowed  on  both  of  l.he.  ne~ 

'  gociation. 

fides,  deducing  from  them  fuch  confequences  as  oiymp. 
feem  moft  natural  and  probable.     In  the  courfe  Cvii'i.'  I'. 
of  one  year,  three  embaffies  were  fent  to  Philip ;  Ai'dCt  34* 
the  firft  to  propofe  a  peace,  the  fecond  to  ratify  it, 
the  third  to  fee  the  conditions  of  it  obferved  j  and 
in  that  fpace  of  time  Kerfobleptes,  being  ftripped 
of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivity,  and 
Philip  having  feized  Thermopylae,  invaded  Phocis, 

*2  See   my  Difcourfe  on  the  Character  and  Manners  of  the 
Athenians,  prefixed  to  Lyfias  and  liberates. 

and 
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CHAP.  and  deftroyed  the  twenty-two  cities  of  that  province 
J^*^\  in  lefs  than  twenty-two  days*  Nor  was  this  all: 
a  foreign  prince  having  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  Hellefpont,  the  molt  valu- 
able fafeguards  of  Greece  —  having  invaded  and 
defolated  the  territory  of  a  Grecian  republic,  the 
moil  refpeftable  for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth, 
the  feat  of  the  Arnphictyonic  council,  and  of  the 
revered  oracle  of  Delphi  —  Thefe  daring  meafures 
tended  fo  little  to  excite  the  difpleafure  of  Greece, 
that  the  king  pf  Macedon  had  no  fooner  accom- 
plilhed  them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens 
(v;ho  weakly  lamented  calamities  which  Ihe  had 
neither  prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the 
head  of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Amphidyonic 
ftates. 

Diflenfion        Such  extraordinary  tranfaclions,  of  which  hifcory 
baffadorsT  fczrcely  offers  another  example  for  the  inflrucYion 


of  pofterity,  Demofthenes  afcribes  entirely  to  the 
corruption  and  perfidy  of  the  Athenian  ambafTa-. 
dors.  "  The  felicity  of  Philip,"  he  fays,  tc  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  this  ;  that  having  occafion  for  trai- 
tors, fortune  has  given  him  men  treacherous  and 
corrupt  beyond  his  moft  fanguine  hopes  and 
prayers  53."  This,  doubtlefs,  is  the  exaggeration 
of  an  orator,  defirous  by  every  means  to  blacken 
the  character  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embafly,  and 
particularly  that  of  his  adverfary  ^fchines.  Yet 
it  will  appear,  from  the  moft  careful  furvey  of  the 

sj  Subfequent  writers  have  copied  the  language  of  Demof- 

thenes,   xat    ;<,-J"'W.-tViy     :  -   rot?    £>    Ta»?    '/roXEcrt    J<rp^va<7t, 

TrsVvf,-  tc%i  7rj;siT»j  TW»  <Kx7^u-..    DiodorUs,  ubi  fupra, 
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events  of  thofe  times,  that  the  incapacity  and  new-  CHAP. 
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left,  if  not  the  treafon,  of  the  Athenian  minifters,  ^  — ,— If 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms. 

From  the  firft  moment  of  their  departure  from  Confer- 
Athens,  the  ambafiadors  began  to  betray  their  S^aJlfbaf- 
mutnal  jealoufies  and  fulpicions  of  each  other's  factors  with 
fidelity.  The  dangerous  character  of  Philocrates 
was  equally  dreaded  by  JEfchines  and  Demof- 
thenes 54 ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  may  believe  his 
rival,  fo.  much  difgufled  the  other  ambafladors, 
by  the  morofe  fe verity  of  his  temper,  that  they 
had  almofb  excluded  him  their  fociety ;  a  circum- 
ftance  rendered  credible,  not  merely  by  the  partial 
evidence  of  an  adverfary,  but  by  the  refentment 
and  indignation  always  exprefled  by  Demofthenes 
againft  the  behaviour  of  his  colleagues.  Having 
arrived  at  Pella,  they  were  introduced  to  an  au- 
dience ;  and  fpoke,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the 
order  of  their  fen iority.  The  difcourfe  of  jiEfchines  Speech  of 
was  the  moft  copious  and  elaborate,  but  feemed 
rather  calculated  for  gaining  merit  with  the  Athe- 
nian aflembly,  than  for  influencing  the  conduct  of 
Philip.  "  He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
king,  the  favours  of  the  Athenians  towards  his 
anceftors ;  the  diftrefled  condition  of  the  children 
of  Amyntas;  the  felicitations  of  Euridice;  and 
the  generous  interpofltions  of  Iphicrates,  to  whom 
the  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of  Macedon. 
Having  touched  (lightly  on  the  ungrateful  returns 
made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas,  he  dwelt  on  the 

5+  Demofthen,  &  xEfchin.  de  falfa  Legations. 
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CHAP,  injuftice  of  thofe  hoftilities  which  Philip  had  com- 
u— v— j  mitted  againft  the  republic,  efpecially  in  taking 
Amphipolis,  which  his  father  Amyntas  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Athens. 
He  infilled  on  the  impropriety  of  retaining  this 
poffeffion,  which  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  ancient  title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the 
right  of  conquer!,  not  being  gained  in  any  war 
between  the  two  dates.  In  the  time  of  profound 
peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Philip  had 
taken  from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  juftice  and  his  honour  to 
reftore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  acknow- 
ledged owners." 

Demof-  Had  ^fchines  wifhed  to  furnifh  Philip  with  a 
thenes.  pretence  for  protracting  the  negociation,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by  fuch  a 
demand.  It  could  not  poffibly  be  expected,  that 
a  victorious  monarch  fhould  fet  bounds  to  his  own 
triumphs,  in  order  to  purchafe  peace  by  tamely 
furrendering  one  of  the  moft  important  of  his  ac- 
quiiitions.  In  this  light  the  propofal  appeared  to 
Demofthenes,  who  thought  that  his  colleague  had 
totally  forgotten  the  objeft  of  the  embafly,  the 
diftreflcd  Hate  of  Athens,  how  greatly  the  people 
had  been  harafled  by  the  war,  and  how  eagerly  they 
wifhed  for  peace.  It  was  now  his  own  turn  to 
fpeak  before  a  prince  whom  he  had  often  and 
highly  offended,  whofe  charader  and  actions  he 
d  ever  viewed  and  reprefented  with  the  utmoft 
ferity;  but  whom,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  it 
was  his  bufinefs  to  iboth  rather  than  to  irritate. 

The 
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The  novelty  of  the  fituation  might  have  difcon-  CHAP. 
certed  a  man  of  lefs  fcnfibility  than  Demofthenes. 
The  envious  jealoufy  of  his  colleagues  was  pre- 
pared to  liften,  with  a  malicious  ear,  to  thofe  irre- 
fiftible  arguments  which  the  orator  is  faid  to  have 
promifed,  with  a  very  unbecoming  confidence; 
the  Macedonian  courtiers  expected  fome  prodigy 
of  eloquence  from  the  perpetual  opponent  of  their 
admired  mafter.  Amidft  the  filent  fufpenfe  of  an 
unfavourable  audience,  Demofthenes  began  to  and  Con- 
fpeak  with  ungrateful  hefitation,  and  after  uttering  fufion* 
a  few  obfcure  and  interrupted  fentences,  his  me- 
mory totally  forfook  him.  Philip  endeavoured  to 
remove  his  embarraffment  with  a  mortifying  po- 
litenefs,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre ",  where  fuch  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended with  difagreeable  confequences ;  and  ex- 
horting him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and  to 
purfiie  his  intended  difcourfe.  Demofthenes  again 
began,  but  without  better  fuccefs.  The  affembly 
beheld  his  confufion  with  a  malignant  pleafure  j 
and  the  ambafladors  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  they  were  fummoned  to  Philip  an. 
the  royal  prefence.     Philip  received   them  with  SjJ«ffa-C 
great  dignity,  and  anfwered  with  precifion  and  ele-  dors » 
gance  the  arguments  refpectively  ufed  by  the  fe- 
veral   fpeakers,   particularly  thofe    of  /Efchines. 

5*  Notwithftanding  the  paffion  of  the  Athenians  for  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  their  con  fideration  for  the  charasfler  of  players 
beyond  that  of  any  other  nation,  they  were  indecently  fcvere 
againft  their  negligences  and  fV  Its  on  the  theatre;  as  appears 
from  various  paffages  of  the  judicial  orations  of  Demofthenes  and 
JEfchines. 

I  2  The 
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CHAP.  The  confufed  hints  of  Demofthenes  he  pafled  over 

XXXV. 

.    -r-l»  with  merited  negleft  ;  thus  proving  to  the  world, 

that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him  with 

mod  feverity   in   the   tumultuous    aflemblies   of 

Greece,  had  not  dared  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  pre- 

fence  which  deferved  the  fmalleft  notice  or  reply. 

invites       xhe  ambafiadors  were  then  invited  to  an  enter-^ 

an  enter-    tainment,  where  Demofthenes  is  faid  to  have  be- 

:nr'   haved  with  great  weaknefs,  and  where  Philip  dif- 

played  fuch  powers  of  merriment  and  feftivity,  as 

eclipfed  his  talents  for  negociation  and  war.     The 

ambafladors  were  perfuaded  of  his  candour  and 

Their  de-   fmcerity,  and  difmifled  with  a  letter  to  the  people 

from  Ma-  of  Athens,  affuring  them  that  his  intentions  were 

truly  pacific,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  confented 

to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would  freely  indulge 

thofe  fentiments  of  affe&ion  and  refpeft  which  he 

had  ever  entertained  for  their  republic. 

Artifices        The  mortification  which  Demofthenes  had  re- 

of  Demof-        •        ,  i      i  •  r-   n 

ihenes.  ceived,  made  him  at  firft  vent  his  chagrin  by  con- 
demning the  condudl:  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  when 
he  reflected,  that  a  fair  reprefentation  of  facts 
would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at  Athens, 
policy  prevailed  over  refentment.  He  began 
privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions  on  the 
road,  freely  rallied  the  confufion  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready  genius  and 
memory  of  ^ichines  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  pro- 
mifes  and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  thofe 
whom  his  recent  behaviour  had  juftly  provoked 
and  difgufted.  In  a  convocation  at  Larifla  in 
Theflaly,  he  acknowledged  the  mafterly  reafon- 
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ing  of  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  ambaffadors  CHAP. 
all  joined  in  the  praifes  of  this  extraordinary  man.  ' ' 
-/Efchines  admired  the  ftrength  and  perfpicuity 
with  which  he  had  anfwered  their  refpective  dif- 
courfes  j  and  Ctefiphon  cried  out  in  tranfport, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never 
beheld  a  man  of  fuch  a  polite  and  engaging  de- 
portment. Demofthenes  then  artfully  faid,  "  he 
apprehended  they  would  not  venture  to  make  fuch 
reprefentations  to  the  Athenian  aflembly;  that 
their  honour  and  fafety  required  them  to  be  con- 
Ment  in  their  reports ;"  to  which  they  all  affented; 
and  .flifchines  acknowledges,  that  he  was  prevailed 
on  by  the  intreaties  of  his  rival  to  promife,  that  he 
would  give  a  favourable  and  falfe  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  Demofthenes,  and  afiiire  the  people 
of  Athens,  that  he  had  fpoken  with  dignity  and 
firmnefs  on  the  affair  of  Amphipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  They  re 
ambaffadors  firft  reported  the  fuccefs  of  their  ne- 
gociation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip,  to 
the  fenate  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  explained, 
in  order,  what  each  had  faid  in  prefence  of  the 
king;  when  Demofthenes,  rifmg  up  the  laft, 
affirmed  with  his  ufual  oath  of  afieveration ", 
(C  that  the  ambaffadors  had  not  Ipoken  in  the 
fenate  as  they  did  before  Philip ;  that  they  had 
Ipoken  much  better  in  Macedon :"  he  then  moved, 
that  they  fhould  be  honoured  with  a  crown  of 

ss  Ma  A»»,  indecently  explained  "  by  Jove,"  fince  the  expref- 
fion  is  elliptical,  and  includes  a  ftiort  prayer,  ty^of*«*  TO*  Aia  <rv$tu 
my  affertion  is  true,  may  Jove  thus  prote<3  me." 

I  3 


jig 
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Extraor- 


CHAP,  facred  olive  **,  and  invited  next  day  to  an  enter- 
i__y—  'ji  tainment  in  the  Prytanasum  5T. 

The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  to 

reported  to     .  '  ,  ,  i  i     rr  j 

the  aflem-  the  afiembly  of  the  people  ;  when  the  ambaliaaors, 
bjy!  finding  the  fubjeft  not  difagreeable  to  their  hearers, 
expatiated  on  the  politenefs,  condefcenfion,  elo- 
quence, and  abilities  of  the  prince,  with  whom  their 
republic  was  ready  not  only  to  negociate  a  peace, 
but  to  contracl  an  alliance.  Having  allowed  them 
to  exhauft  this  fertile  fubjeft,  Demoflhenes  at 
length  arofe,  and,  after  thofe  contortions  of  body, 
which,  if  we  believe  his  adverfary,  were  familiar  to 
him,  declared,  that  he  was  equally  furprifed  at 
thofe  who,  in  a  deliberation  of  fuch  importance, 
could  talk  of  fuch  trifles,  and  at  thofe  who  could 
endure  to  hear  them.  "  The  negociation  may  be 
briefly  reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which 
we  are  commiffioned.  We  have  executed  this 
commifllon.  Here  is  Philip's  anfwer  (pointing 
to  the  letter).  You  have  only  to  examine  its  con- 
tents." A  confuted  murmur  arofe  in  the  afiem- 
bly, fome  applauding  the  ftrength  and  precifion 
of  the  fpeech,  others  condemning  the  afperity  of 
the  fpeaker.  As  foon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
mofthenes  thus  proceeded  :  "  You  ftiall  fee  how 
I  will  lop  off  thofe  fuperfluous  matters.  ^Efchines 
praifes  the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip,  in 
which,  however,  I  find  nothing  extraordinary, 
fmce  any  other  man,  placed  in  the  fame  advantage- 

*  See  the  Difcourfe  of  LyGa3  on  an  accufation  for  cutting 
down  aconfecrated  olive. 
«  JEfchin.  de  falfa  Legatione. 
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ous  circumftances  of  rank  and  fortune,  would  be 
equally  attended  to  and  admired.  Ctefiphon 
praifes  the  gracefulnefs  and  dignity  of  his  perfon ; 
my  colleague  Ariftodemus  does  not  yield  to  him 
in  thefe  particulars.  Others  admire  his  mirth  and 
gaiety  at  table  j  yet  in  fuch  qualities  Philocrates 
excels  him58.  But  this  is  unfeafonable.  I  fhall 
therefore  draw  up  a  decree  for  convening  an  ex- 
traordinary aflembly,  to  deliberate  on  the  peace 
and  the  alliance  "." 

The  decree  was  propofed  on  the  eighth  of  March*  Philip 
and  the  aflembly  was  fixed  for  the  feventeenth  of  ^ffado^T" 
the  fame  month.     In  the  interval,  arrived,  as  am-  to  Athens, 
baiTadors  from  Philip,    Antipater,    the   moft  re- 
fpecled  of  his  minifters;  Parmenio,  the  bravefl  of 
his  generals;  and  Eurylochus,  who  united,  almofl 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  praife  of  eloquence  and 
valour.     Parmenio  had  been  employed  in  the  fiege 
of  Halus,   a   place  filled  with   malcontents  from 
Thefialy,  who  ftill  refilled  the  Macedonian  power 
in  that  country.     That  he  might  have  leifure  to 
join  his  colleagues,  Parmenio  ordered  the  fiege  to 
be  converted  into  a  blockade ;  -and  the  merit  of 
three  fuch  ambafiadors  fufficiently  announced  the 
important  purpofes  which  Philip  wifhed  to  effecl  by 
the  prefent  negociation.     They  were  received  with 
great  diftindtion  by  the  fenate,  and  (what  feems 
extraordinary)  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Demofthenes, 

s8  Even  by  Demofthenes's  teftimony,  it  required  the  combina- 
tion of  feveral  Athenian  characters  to  match  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  Philip. 

59  ^fchin.  de  falfa  Lcgatione. 

I  4  who 
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CHAP.  w]10  was  careful  to  adorn  their  feats  in  the  theatre, 
t_-^-0  and  to  diftinguilh  them  by  every  ether  mark  of 
honour60.     Having  been  introduced,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  into  the  afiembly,  they  declared  the 
object  of  their   commiflion,   to   conclude  in   the 
name  of  their  matter  a  peace  and  alliance  v/ith  the 
people  of  Athens.     Demofthenes,  in  an  elaborate 
fpeech,  urged  the  expediency  of  liftening  to  their 
demands  •,  but   without  neglecting  the  intereft  of 
the  Athenian  allies.     ./Efchines  delivered  the  fame 
opinion,  and  feverely  reproached  Philocrates,  who 
urged  the  neceffity  of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The 
who  cor-    two  firft  days  were  fpcnt  in  debate;   but  on  the 
third,  the  influence  of  Philocrates  prevailed;,  chiefly, 
if  we  believe  Demofthenes,  by  the  unexpected  ac- 
ceffion  of  ^Efchines  to  that  party.     He,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  intereft 
of  Kerfpbleptes,  declared  that  he  had  now  altered 
his  opinion,     That  peace  was  neceflary  for  Athens, 
and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by  the  flow  delibera- 
tions of  other  powers.     That  the  circumftances  of 
the  republic  were  changed  :  and   that,  in  their  ac- 
tual filiation,  it  was  an  idle  vanity  to  attend  to 
thofe  who  flattered  them  with  pompous  panegyrics 
of  the  magnanimity  of  their  anceftors  ;  fmce  the 
weaknefs  of  Athens  was  no  longer  called  on  to  un- 
dertake the  protection  of  every  ftate  that  could  not 
defend  its  own  caufe61." 

-         Demofthenes  had  formerly  fufpefted  the  treachery 
Phi-  °^"  ^fchines 5  but  this  fpeech  fully  convinced  him 

••  ^EfchiD.  in  CteGphont.         «i  D^mofthen,  de  falfa  LAgatione. 

that 
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that  if  his  adverfary  had  not  before  fold  himfelf  to 
Philip,  he  had  then  been  tampered  with,  and 
o-ained  bv  the  Macedonian  ambaffadors.  But  De-  HP  cont" 

t>  '  .  nues  to 

mofthenes,  and  the  affembly  in  general,  faw  the  make  con- 
neceffity  of  immediately  ratifying  the  peace  with 
that  prince,  who  had  actually  taken   the  field  in 
Thrace,  along  the  coaft  of  which  the  Athenians 
ftill  poffeffed  Serrium,  Dorifcus,  and  feveral  other 
tributary  cities.     A  decree  was  propofed  for  this 
purpofe,  and  ambaffadors  were  named,  who  might, 
with  all  convenient  fpeed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  or- 
der mutually  to  give  and  receive  the  oaths  and  ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty  juft  concluded  at  Athens. 
The  ambaffadors  were  Eubulus,  ^Efchincs,  Ctefi- 
phon,  Democrates,    and   Cleon ;   the  principal  of 
whom,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonian 
intereft,  cpntrived  various  pretences  to  delay  their 
departure.     In  this  interval,  Kerfobleptes  met  with 
the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice ;  and  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of 
his  intrigues,  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ser- 
rium and  Dorifcus,  which  readily  fubmitted  to  his 
arms 6*.     Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter  event,  the 
Athenians  difpatched  Euclides  to  inform  the  king 
of  IVJacedon,  that  the  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens;  to  which  he  coldly  replied, 
that  he  had  not  been  fo  inftruc"led  by  his  ambaffa- 
dors, nor  was  there  any  mention  of  thofe  cities  in 
the  treaty  recently  figned?  but  not  yet  ratified,  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

^fchines  and  his  colleagues  ftill  delayed  to  fet  Third  em. 
out,  although  the   concilia  of  Philip  continually 
6z  .Demofthen.  Orat.  T.  in  Philip?. 
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C  H  'V'  urge<i  the  neceflity  of  liaftening  their  departure. 

i  -t-._j"  They  were  finally  ordered  to  begone,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  decree  propofed  by  Demofthenes", 
who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians,  till  it 
was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
Kcrfobleptes.  In  twenty-five  days  the  Athenian 
minifters  arrived  at  Pella,  a  journey  which  they 
might  have  performed  in  fix;  and  inftead  of  di- 
rectly proceeding  to  Philip,  who  was  employed  in 
reducing  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  they  patiently 
waited,  above  three  weeks,  the  return  of  that  mo- 
narch to  his  capital.  During  their  refidence  in 
Pella,  they  were  joined  by  Demofthenes,  who,  at 
his  own  requeft,  had  been  added  to  this  commiffion, 
under  pretence  of  ranfoming  fome  Athenian  cap- 
tives, but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  watch  the  con- 
duft  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived : 
the  ambafladors  were  called  to  an  audience.  On 
this  occafion  they  fpoke,  not  as  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  their  refpeftive  ages,  but  in  an  order,  if 
we  believe  ^fchines,  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  im- 
pudence of  Demofthenes;  whofe  difcourfe,  as  re- 
prefented  by  his  adverfary,  muft  have  appeared 
ghly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  when  the  decent 
formality  of  public  tranfactions  was  little  known 
or  regarded. 

D^oftl      Antidpating  his  more  experienced  colleagues, 

nes»  That  they  were  unfortunately  di- 

I  in  their  views  and  fentiments.     That  his  own 

were  ftnclly  conformable  to  thofe  of  Philip.    From 

*'  Demofth.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

the 
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the  beginning  he  had  advifed  a  peace  and  alliance  CHAP. 
with  Macedon.  That  he  had  procured  all  pofiible  .  _^_  Jj 
honours  for  the  ambafiadors  of  that  country  during 
their  refidence  in  Athens,  and  had  afterwards 
efcorted  their  journey  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  knew 
that  his  good  intentions  had  been  mifreprefented  to 
Philip,  on  account  of  fome  expreffions  that  had 
dropped  from  him  in  the  Athenian  affembly.  But 
if  he  had  denied  the  fuperior  excellence  of  that 
prince  in  beauty,  in  drinking,  and  in  debate**,  it 
was,  becaufe  he  believed  fuch  qualities  to  belong  to 
a  woman,  a  fpunge,  and  a  hireling  rhetorician  and 
fophift,  rather  than  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and 
mighty  conqueror."  This  extraordinary  apology 
excited  the  derifion  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers, 
and  made  the  Athenian  ambafiadors  hold  down 
their  heads  in  confufion65. 

^Efchines  firft  recovered  his  compofure ;  and  mo-  of 
deftly  addrefllng  Philip,  obferved,  "  That  the  pre- 
fent  was  not  a  proper  occafion  for  the  Athenian 
minifters  to  praife  or  to  defend  their  own  conduct. 
They  had  been  deemed  woithy  of  their  com- 
miffion  by  the  republic  which  employed  them, 
and  to  which  alone  they  were  accountable 66.  Their 
actual  bufmefs  was  to  receive  Philip's  oath  in  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  already  concluded  on  the  part 
of  Athens.  The  military  preparations  carrying 
on  in  every  part  of  Macedon  could  not  but  ex- 

64  See  above,  p.  119. 

6*  JEfchin.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

5  The  fpeech  of  ./Efchines,  as  reported  by  himfelf,  is  inimi- 
tably graceful  and  dignified.  Acyu>'  OT»  7Tc/*\J/£t«>  jj^taj  Afiwic*  wgsr- 
€«j,  &c.  Vid.  p.  z6i,  &  feqq.  edit,  Wolf. 

cite 
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CHAP.  c}te  their  fears  for  tne  unhappy  Phocians.  But  he 
i_^—  Jj  intreated  Philip,  that,  if  he  was  determined  to 
gratify  the  Thebans  by  making  war  on  that  unfor- 
tunate people,  he  would  make  at  leaft  a  proper 
diftinftion  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
The  facrilegious  violators  of  the  temple  ought  to 
be  puniihed  with  due  feverity  ;  the  ftate  itfelf  muft 
be  fpared  ;  fmce  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Greece 
guard  the  fafety  of  every  Amphictyonic  city.  JEf- 
chines  then  fpoke,  in  the  fevereft  terms,  againfl 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  Thebans,  who,  he 
ventured  to  prophefy,  would  repay  the  partiality  of 
Philip  with  the  fame  falfehood  and  ingratitude  with 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  requite  their 
former  allies  and  benefaclors." 
Phiiip-s  The  difcourfe  of  /Efchines,  though  it  could  not 

c          j  *  O 

diflimuL    be  expe&ed  to  move  the  refolutions  of  the  king, 
tion  in       was  well  calculated  to  raife  the  credit  of  the  fpeaker, 

treaties  ,  .  JT 

with  the     when  it  mould  be  reported  in  his  own  country. 

ambalfc-'1  PniiJP  confined  himfelf  to  vague  expreflions  of 
friendfhip  and  refped.  The  ambalTadors  of  Thebes 
were  already  at  Pella,  a  circumftance  which  fur- 
nifl^ed  him  with  a  pretence  for  declining  to  make 
an  explicit  declaration  in  favour  of  Phocis.  But 
he  hinted  his  compaflionate  concern  for  that  re- 
public i  and  requefted  the  Athenians  to  accompany 
him  to  ThefTaly,  that  he  might  avail  himfelf  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
that  country,  which  required  his  immediate  pre- 
fence.  Extraordinary  as  this  demand  was,  the  Athe,- 
nlans  readily  complied  with  it,  notwithftanding  the 
king,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  was 

attended 
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attended  in  this  expedition  by  the  ambafiadors  of 
Thebes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily 
entertained  at  his  table,  and  whofe  views  were  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  interefts  both  of  Phocis 
and  of  Athens67. 

The  unhappy    and  diftra&ed  fituation   of   the  ThePho- 

L  ~  J  .  .  cian  war 

former  republic  promifed  a  fpeedy  iflue  to  the  Sa-  carried  on 
cred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  SvStyVn 
been  feebly  carried  on  betv/een  the  Phocians  on  either  flde- 

.  Olymp. 

one  fide,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians   on  the  cviii.  z. 
other,  by  fuch  petty  incurfions  and  ravages  as  in-  A'c«34-9* 
dicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants,  who 
ftill  retained  the  defire  of  hurting,  after  they  had 
loft  the  power68.     During  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  the  Athenians,  amufed  by  their  negociation 
with  Philip,  afforded  no  afliftance  to  their  unfor- 
tunate allies.     The  treafures  of  Delphi,  immenfe 
as  they  were,  at  length  began  to  fail.     The  Pho- 
cians, thus  abandoned  and  exhaufted,  reflected  with 
terror  and  remorfe  on  their  paft  conduct;  and,  in 
order  to  make  atonement  for  their  facrilegious  vio- 
lations of  the  temple,  inftituted  a  judicial  enquiry 
againft  Phaleucus,  their  general,  and  his  accom- 
plices, in  plundering  the  dedications  to  Apollo69. 
Several  were  condemned  to  death ;  Phaleucus  was  The  Pho" 
depofed ;    and    the  Phocians,    having  performed  demn  the 
thefe  fubftantial  ads  of  juftice,  which  tended  to  §U1£™S 
rempve  the  odium  that  had  long  adhered  to  their  temple, 
caufe,  folicited  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs  the  af- 
fiflance  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

67  Demofthen.  dc  falfa  Legatione.         M  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  454. 
*?  Idem,  1.  xvi,  p.  452. 

But 
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CHAP.       But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long  di- 
vxxv 

,_   w_  '.  re&ed  the  Spartan  councils,  confidered  the  diftrefs 

The  Spar-  of  t^e  phocians  as   a  favourable  opportunity  to 

tnns  claim  i       r          • 

the  fuper-    urge  the  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  luperm- 

iftCtheenCe  tendenceof  the  Delphic  temple  i  and  actually  fent 

temple.       ambafladors  into  Theflaly,  to  confer  with  the  king 

of  Macedon  on  that  fubjecV0.      The  Athenians 

paid  more  attention  to  the  requeft  of  their  allies, 

who,  as  an  inducement  to  excite  their  activity,  of- 

fered to  put  them  in  pofleffion  of  the  towns  of 

Nicasa,  Alpenus,  and  Thronium,  which  command- 

Pinieucus  ed  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.     But  this  falutary 

mercena-    P^an>  which  might  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Greece, 

ime     was  defeated  by  Phaleucus,  who  commanding  eight 

thoufand  mercenaries,  that  acknowledged  no  au- 

thority but  that  of  their  general,  eftablifhed  his 

head-quarters  at  Nicaea,  and  defpifed  the  menaces 

both  of  Phocis  and  of  Athens. 

'Sfpho-°f      Mortifying  as  this   difappointment   muft  have 
cia..s  in      been,  it  was  followed  by  a  difafter  in  another  quar- 

ofUTJan  tcr  fti11  more  terrible-  The  Phocians  had  forti- 
Apoiio.  fied  the  city  of  Abs,  to  defend  their  northern 
frontier  againft  the  depredations  of  the  Locrians. 
The  Thebans,  reinforced  by  fome  auxiliaries  of 
Macedon,  marched  againft  that  place.  The  Pho- 
cians, with  more  courage  than  prudence,  met 
them  in  the  field  ;  but  were  defeated  with  great 
(laughter,  and  purfued,  in  their  difordered  flight, 
through  the  furrounding  territory.  A  party&  of 
above  five  hundred  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 


7°  Demodhen,  ft  Mkh'm.  ubi  fupra, 

Absan 
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Absean  Apollo,  where   they  remained  for  feveral  CHAP. 
days,    (leeping  under  the   porticoes,   on   beds  of  L-r— Lf 
dried  herbs,  ftraw,  and  other  combuftible  mate- 
rials.    An  accidental  fire,  that  began  in  the  night, 
was  communicated  to   the  whole  edifice,  part  of 
which  was  confumed,  while  the  unhappy  Phocians 
were  ftifled,  or  burnt  to  afhes71. 

-  The  Thebans  failed  not  to  reprefent  this  cala-  The  The- 
mity  as  a  judgment  of  heaven,  againft  the  daring 


impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured  to  take  re-  to 
fuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom  their  facrilege 
had  long  offended.  They  entreated  Philip  to  af- 
fift  them  in  deftroying  the  remnant  of  the  guilty 
race.  This  was  the  chief  purpofe  of  their  em- 
bafly  to  that  prince,  whom  the  Athenians,  as  re- 
lated above,  entreated  to  fpare  the  nation,  while 
he  punifhed  the  criminals ;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  Phocis,  thought 
only  of  making  good  their  ancient  claim  to  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  repub-  Philip  at- 
lics  with  apparent  franknefs  and  cordiality,  under 
the  veil  of  which  he  knew  fo  well  to  difguife  the 
interefts  of  his  policy  and  ambition.     He  aflured  ban  am- 
the  Thebans,  that  his  arms  fhould  be  employed  to 
recover  for  them  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Co- 
rona ,,  and  TilphoiTeum,    which,    ever  ready  to 
rebel        :->1  a  tyrannical  capital,  had  readily  lub- 
mitted  to  the  Phocians,  during  their  invasion  of* 
Bceotia,  ns    he  faid,   had  rendered 

7'  Diodorus,  p,  4.J4. 

themfelves 
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CHAP,  themfelves  the  objects  of  divine  diipleafurei  h 
» k 1  would  be  as  meritorious  to  punilh,  as  it  was  im- 
pious to  protect  them.  He  was  determined  that 
both  they  and  their  allies  fhould  fuffer  thofe  cala- 
mities which  their  crimes  fo  juftly  deferved.  Thus 
far  Philip  was  fmcere ;  for,  in  thefe  particulars, 
the  views  of  Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to 
his  own.  But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  mat- 
ters, in  which  the  intereft  of  Thebes  interfered 
v.'ith  that  of  Macedon.  To  accomplifh  thofe 
purpofes,  without  offending  his  allies,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  gain  die  ambafTadors.  Carefies,  flattery, 
and  promifes,  were  laviihed  in  vain.  Money  was 
at  length  tendered  with  a  profufe  liberality ;  but, 
though  no  man  ever  poflefled  more  addrefs  than 
Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable,  the  The- 
ban  deputies  remained  honeft  and  uncorrupted, 
firmly  maintaining  to  the  end  their  patriotifm  and 
their  honour.  Philon,  the  chief  of  the  embafly, 
anfwered  for  his  colleagues :  "  We  are  already  per- 
fuaded  of  your  friendfhip  for  us,  independent  of 
your  prefents.  Referve  your  generofity  for  our 
country,  on  which  it  will  be  more  profitably  be- 
ftowed,  fince  your  favours,  conferred  on  Thebes, 
will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  republic 
and  its  minifters7*." 

Philip 

con-up         Demofthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  as 

Ste,  the  becoming  rather  the  ambafTadors  of  Athens.     But 

fntSa"    thde  minifters>   ^ough  one  objea  of  their  com- 

miflton  was  to  fave  the  Grecian  ftate  which  the 

"*  Demofthen.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

Thebans 
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Thebans  wifhed  to  deftroy,  difcovered  neither  in- 
tegrity  nor  fpirit.     All  of  them,   but  Demofthenes 
himfelf]   accepted  the  prefents  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  found   little  difficulty    in  perfuading 
men,  thus  prepoffefied  in  his  favour,  that  he  pitied 
the  Phocians ;  that  he  refpected  Athens  j   that  he 
detefted  the  infolence  of  Thebes  -,  and  that,  fhould 
he  ever  proceed  to  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  his 
expedition  would  be  more  dangerous  to  that  flate 
than  to  its  enemies.     At  prefent,  however^  he  ob- 
fervedj  that  he  had  private  reafons  for  managing 
the  friendfhip  of  a  people  who  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  refentment.      From  fuch  motives,    he  had 
hitherto  declined  ratifying  the  peace  with  Athens ; 
but  this  meafure  he  would  no  longer  defer.     He 
only  entreated^  that  to  fave  appearances  with  the 
Thebans,    the  name  of  the  Phocians  might  be 
omitted  in  the  treaty.     This  arduous  work  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  conclufion  ;   and,  for  the  more 
fecrecy,  tranfacted  in  a  place  which  Demofthenes 
calls  a  tavern^  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
in   the  neighbourhood  of  Pheras.     The  Athenian 
ambaffadors  took  leave,  affecting  to  be  perfuaded 
(perhaps  perfuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  Macedon.     About  the  fame 
time,  the    ambafiadors  of  Sparta   departed,    but 
with  far  lefs  fatisfaction.     They  either  perceived, 
from  the   beginning,    the    artifices  of  the  prince 
with  whom   they  came  to  treat,   or  at  leaft  made 
fuch  a  report  to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  hirti 
that  his  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expedt 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  in- 
VOL.  IV.  K  tcreft, 
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riiAP.  tercft,  and  the  deftrucYion  of  the  Phocians  ;    and 
^J^L,  that,  fhould  the  Spartans  perfift  in  their  claim  to 
the   iuperintendance  of  the  Delphic  temple,    they 
muft  prepare  to  afTert  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Philip's          Archidamus  raifed  an  army  for  this  purpofe,  and 
fe!"certog    marched  towards  the  ftraits.     But  the  intrigues  of 
the  Athe-    Philip,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  relate,  rendered 
his  hoftility  as  impotent  as  his  negociations  had 
been  fruitlefs.     From  Theflaly  that  prince  had  al- 
ready fent  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  couched  in  the 
mod  artful  terms.     He  expreffed  his  profound  re- 
fpect  for  the  ftate,  and  his  high  efteem  for  its  am- 
bailadorsj  declaring  that  he  fhould  omit  no  op- 
portunity of  proving  how  earneftly  he  defired  to 
promote  the  prolperity  and  glory  of  Athens.     He 
requested  that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  by  which  he  could   mod  effectually  gratify 
the  people.     Of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  and 
alliance,  he  was  careful  to  make  no  mention  ;  but 
after  many  other  general  declarations  of  his  good- 
will, he  entreated  them  "  not  to  be  offended  at 
his  detaining^their  ambaffadors,  of  whole  eloquence 
and  abilities   he  wifhed  to  avail  himfelf  in  fettling 
the  affairs  of  Theflaly73." 

Soon  afterwards  thefe  ambaffadors  returned  home  ; 

gives  an  ....  . 

atcount  of  and  having  given  an  account  of  their  negociation 

£%totbc  to  tlie  *~cnate  °f  tne  Five  hundred,  with  very  little 

Athcr.::.n    fatisfaclion  to  that  feledt  body,  they  next  appeared 

before  the  popular  affembly.  ^fchines  firft  mount- 

ed the  roflnim,  and  in  an  elaborate  and  artful  dif- 

7J  Demofthen.  &  JEfchin.  ubi  fopra. 

courfe> 
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courfe,  fet  forth  the  advantages  refuhing  from  his  c _H  A  P. 
fuccefsful  embafiy,  in  which  he  had  perfuaded  Phi- 
lip to  embrace  precifely  thofe  meafures  which  the 
intereft  of  Athens  required.  That,  now,  the  people 
had  peace  inftead  of  war,  and  that,  without  ha- 
rafling  themfelves  by  military  expeditions,  they  had 
only  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the 
amufements  of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
would  learn  that  Philip  had  patted  Thermopyte,  to 
take  vengeance,  not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the 
Thebans,  who  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the 
war,  and  who,  having  entertained  a  defign  of  feizing 
the  temple,  were  not  the  lefs  culpable  (as  had  been 
proved  to  Philip)  becaufe  they  had  failed  in  this 
impious  purpoie.  That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thefpise  and  Platasa,  whofe  hatred  to  Thebes  was 
as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens  was 
fin  cere,  would  be  reftored  to  their  priftine  ftrength 
and  fplendour.  That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Pho- 
cians, would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  impofed 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  repair  the 
fatal  effects  of  facrilege  and  profanation.  That 
the  magiftrates  of  Thebes  forefaw  the  hoftility  o£ 
Philip,  and  well  knew  by  whom  it  had  been  ex- 
cited. "  They  have  therefore,"  faid  ./Efchmes, 
"  devoted  me  to  deftruftion,  and  actually  fet  a 
price  upon  my  head.  The  people  of  Eubcea  are 
equally  alarmed  by  our  accommodation  with  Phi- 
lip, not  doubting  that  their  ifland  wiD  be  reftored 
to  us,  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipolis.  Nor  are 
thefe  the  only  advantages  of  the  treaty :  another 
point  of  ftill  higher  importance,  a  point  of  the 

K  2  moft 
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C  II  A  P.  moft  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has  been  fe- 
^**V'j  cured.  But  of  this  I  fliall  fpeak  at  another  time, 
fmce  at  prefent  I  perceive  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  certain  perfons  ready  to  break  forth."  The 
advantage  hinted  at,  with  fuch  fignificant  obfcu- 
rity,  was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  considerable 
city  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  which  had  long  been 
fubject  to  Thebes. 

The  fuf?i-  This  fpecious  harangue,  fo  flattering  to  the  in- 
DemoiiL-  dolence  and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was  re- 
nes  ridi-  ceived  with  general  approbation,  notwithstanding 
hi«  col-7  the  oppofition  of  Demofthenes,  who  declared  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  all  thofe  great  advantages  pro- 
mifed  by  his  colleague;  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
them.  JEfchines  and  Philocrates  heard  him  with 
the  fupercilious  contempt  of  men  who  pofleffed  a 
fecret  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  But  when 
he  endeavoured  to  continue  his  difcourfe,  and  to 
expofe  their  artifice  and  infmcerity,  all  was  cla- 
mour, indignation,  and  infult.  ^Efchines  bade 
him  remember,  not  to  claim  any  fhare  of  the  re- 
wards due  to  the  important  fervicesof  his  colleagues. 
Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  faid,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demofthenes  were 
lefs  fanguine  than  his  own,  "  fmce  he  drinks  wa- 
ter; I  wine."  This  innpid  jeft  was  received  with 
loud  burfts  of  laughter  and  applaufe,  which  pre- 
vented the  aflcmbly  from  attending  to  the  fpirited 
remonftrances  of  Demofthenes.  A  motion  was 
made,  and  agreed  to,  for  thanking  Philip  for  his 
equitable  and  friendly  intentions,  as  well  as  for  ra- 
tifying a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  between 

Athens 
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Athens  and  Macedon.     In  the  fame  decree,  it  was  cx"  £vp> 
determined  that  the  Phocians  Ihould  fubmit  to  the  «  -  „  —  -• 
Amphictyonic   council,  under    pain  of    incurring 
the  difpieafure  of  the  republic  "*. 

Thefe  articles,  together  with  the  fecret  motives  Th.eft'c- 

eels  or 

which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emiflaries  of  Philip's 
Philip,  immediately  communicated  to  the   Pho- 


cian  ambafTadors   then  refiding  at  Athens;  who,  Athenians 

5>  -  .  deceives 

tranfported  with  joy  at  the  profpeft  of  averting  the  the  Pho- 
calamides  which   long    threatened   their   country,  bSm-s 
loft  nO  time  in  transmitting  the  agreeable  inteili-  at  Athens* 
gence  to  their    fellow-citizens.     They  concluded, 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that,  however 
Philip  might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  minifters  of 
Athens  could  never  be  fo  bold  as  publicly  to  deceive 
the  Athenians  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  reafonable  doubt  of  the  favour- 
able dilpofition  of  the   king  of  Macedon.      This  wh!ch  , 

f  .  °  makes  the 

belief  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  when  Archi-  Phocians 
damns  marched  into  Phocis  at  the  head  of  an  afHftance 
army  in  order  to  defend  the  temple  againil  Philip,  ot 
the  Phocians  rejected  his  affiftance,  obferving,  that 
they  feared  for  Sparta  much  more  than  for  them- 
felves  ;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
into  Peloponneius  7S. 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his  grand 


enterprife.     Halus,   long  befieged,  had  fubmitted  with  pha- 
to  the  united  arms   of  Parmenio   and  his  own. 
Frefh  troops  had  arrived  from  Macedon.     The 
Athenians  were  appeafed  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

7f  Demofthen.  dc  falfa  Legatione.  75  Ibid. 

K  3  retired  j 
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CHAP,  retired ;    the   Phocians    were   impofed   on ;    the 
Jcxxv\  Theffalians,  Thebans,  and  Locrians,  were  ready- 
to  follow  his   ftandard.     One   obftacle  only   re- 
mained, and  that  eafy  to  be  furmounted.     Phaleu- 
cus,  who  commanded  eight  thoufand  mercenaries, 
ftill  kept  pofleflion  of  Nicasa.     But  a  man  who 
had  betrayed   the   intereft  of  his  own   republic, 
could  not  be  very  obfdnate  in  defending  the  caufe 
of  Greece.     Philip  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
him,  in  order  to  get  pofleflion  of  Nicaea76,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  pafs 
the  Thermopylae ;  and  while  this  tranfaction  was 
going  forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians, full  of  cordiality  and  affection. 

Philip  He  fufpected  the  dangerous  capricioufneis  of  a 

tosh's  people,  whofe  fecurity  might  yet  be  alarmed ;  and 
dtfigns  in   whofe  oppofition  might  ftill  prove  fatal  to  his  de- 
igns, fhould  they  either  march  forth  to  the  ftraits, 
or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus,  who  was  fta- 
tioned  in  the  Opuntian  gulph,  between  Locris  and 
Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Macedonian  convoys;  for 
the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis  and  Theflaly  having 
long  lain  wade  in  confequence  of  the  facred  war, 
Philip  received  his  provifions  chiefly  by  fea.     The 
feafonable  profeflions  of  friendship,  contained  in  the 
letters,  not  only  kept  the  Athenians  from  liftening 
to  the  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes,  but   pre- 
vailed on  them  to  depute  that  orator,  together  with 
./Efchines,  and  feveral  others,  whofe  advice  and 
afliftance  Philip  affected  to  defire  in  fettling  the 
arduous  bufmefs  in  which  he  was  engaged.     De- 

76  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 

mofthenes 
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mofthenes  faw  through  the  artifice  of  his  enemies, 


for  withdrawing  him,  at  this  important  crifis,  from 
his  duty  in  the  affembly  :  he  therefore  abfolutely 
refufed  the  commiiTion.  TEfchines,  on  pretence 
of  ficknefs,  ftaid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract 
the  meafures  of  his  rival.  The  other  ambafladors 
departed,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  Philip, 
and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  in  hopes  of 
feeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which,  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  equally  advantageous  and  honourable  77. 

While  the  ambafladors  travelled  through  Eu-  Bifafters 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  king  of  Macedon,  °us  Jjjfu" 
they  learned,  to  their  utter  aftonifhment,  the  won-  his  foU 
derful  events  that  had  been  tranfacted.  Phaleu- 
cus  had  been  perfuaded  to  evacuate  Nicasa.  He 
retired  towards  Peloponnefus,  and  embarked  at 
Corinth,  with  a  view  to  fail  to  Italy,  where  he 
expected  to  form  an  eftabliiliment.  But  the  ca- 
pricious and  ungovernable  temper  of  his  followers 
compelled  him  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of 
Elis.  After  this  they  re-embarked,  and  failed  to 
Crete,  where  their  invafion  proved  fatal  to  their 
general.  Having  returned  to  the  Peloponnefus, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians  and  Arcadians. 
The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived  the  battle, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they 
were  fhot  with  arrows  or  precipitated  from  rocks. 
A  feeble  remnant  efcaped  to  their  Ihips,  but 
perilhed  foon  afterwards  in  an  infurrection  which 

"7  Demofthen.  de  falfa  Legatione. 

K  4  they 


c  H  A  P.  they  had  excited,  or  fomented,  in  the  ifle  of  Sicily. 

v  — ^  Jj  The  deftruction  of  this  numerous  body  of  men  is 
afcribed  by  ancient  hiftorians78  to  the  divine  venge- 
ance which  purfued  their  facrilege  and  impiety.  It 
is  aftonifhing  that  thofe  fuperftitious  writers  did  not 
reflect  on  the  fwifter  and  more  terrible  deftruclion 
that  overtook  the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by  whom 
the  wickednefs  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  fo  recently  condemned ;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wanting,  it  would  have  been 
puniihed  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 

Cruel  de-        Philip  having  patted  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae. 

cree  of  the  r .  , 

was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer. 
^e  ^ad  prpnufed  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  A  m- 
Phocis ;  phictyonic  council,  to  the  decifions  of  which  that 
credulous  people  confented  to  fubmit,  well  know- 
ing that  a  prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  might  eafily  controul  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  fondly  believing 
that  prince  to  be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of 
Athens  had  not  yet  arrived  j  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
republics  had  not  even  been  fummoned.  The 
Locrians,  Thebans,  and  Theflalians,  alone  com- 
pofed  the  afiembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Phocis ;  a  country  which  they  had  perfecuted  with 
unrelenting  hpftility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.  The 
fentence  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
cruel  refentment  of  the  judges.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  Ihould  be  excluded  from  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  fend  reprefentatives  to  the 

7s  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  c.  xx.  gives  this  as  the  general  opinion. 

council 
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council  of  Amphidyons:  that  their  arms  and  horfes 
Ihould  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo ;  that  they 
fhould  be  allowed  to  keep  poflefTion  of  their  lands, 
but  compelled  to  pay  annually  from  their  produce 
the  value  of  fixty  thoufand  talents,  till  they  had 
completely  indemnified  the  temple  ;  that  their 
cities  fhould  be  difmantled,  and  reduced  to  diftincl: 
villages,  containing  no  more  than  fixty  houfes 
each,  at  the  diftance  of  a  furlong  from  each  other ; 
and  that  the  Corinthians,  who  had  recently  given 
them  fome  afliftance,  fhould  therefore  be  deprived 
of  the  prefidency  at  the  Pythian  games  -,  which  im- 
portant prerogative,  together  with  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  fuffrage  in  the  Amphiclyonic  council,  loft  by 
the  Phocians,  fhould  thenceforth  be  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Macedon.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
Amphictyons,  having  executed  thefe  regulations, 
Ihould  next  proceed  to  procure  all  due  repairs 
and  expiations  to  the  temple,  and  fhould  exert 
their  wifdom  and  their  power  to  eftablifh,  on  a 
folid  foundation,  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of 
Greece  ". 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communicated  whic,^  Js 

*  .  cruelly 

to  the  Phocians,   filled  that  miferable  people  with  execuced 
fuch  terror  and  difmay,  as  rendered  them  totally  ^^0. 
incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with  union.  nians- 
They  took  not  any  common  meafures  for  repelling  Cviii.  2! 
the  invader ;  a  few  cities  only,  more  daring  than  A<  c' 347* 
the  reft,  endeavoured,  with  unequal  ftrcngth,   to 
defend  their  walls,  their  temples,  and  the  revered 

?9  Diodor,  1.  xvi.  c.  lix.  &  feqq. 

tombs 
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tombs  of  their  anceftors.  Their  feeble  refiilance 
was  icon  overcome ;  all  oppofition  ceafed ;  and  the 
Macedonians  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  fuch  undiiturbed  order  and  filence  as  feemed 
more  dreadful  than  the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the 
ficrceft  war.  Without  dropping  a  tear,  or  heaving 
a  fi^h,  fince  the  fmalleft  mark  of  regret  was  con- 

O      '  O 

{trued  into  an  obftinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched 
Phocians  beheld  the  deftruction  of  their  ancient 
monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the  divine 
CephifTus  covered  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and 
the  venerable  cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Lilrea, 
and  Hyampolis,  which  had  flouriflied  above. nine 
centuries  in  fplendour  and  profperity,  and  which 
will  ever  flourifli  in  the  fong  of  Homer,  fo  totally 
burned  or  demolifhed  as  fcarcely  to  leave  a  veftige 
of  their  exiftence  so.  After  this  terrible  havoc  of 
whatever  they  poffeffed  moft  valuable  and  re- 
fpefted,  the  inhabitants  were  driven  like  herds  of 
rattle  to  the  fettlements  allotted  for  them,  and 
compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the 
benefit  of  ftern  and  unrelenting  matters.  At  the 
diftance  of  three  years,  travellers,  who  pafied 
through  Phocis  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
melted  with  companion,  or  fhuddered  with  horror, 
at  the  fight  of  fuch  piteous  and  unexampled  de- 
vaftation.  They  turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from 
the  fh attercd  ruins  of  a  country,  and  a  people, 
once  fo  illuftrious;  the  youth,  and  men  of  full  age, 

«°  Paufanias  in  Phocic.  &  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  lix.  &  feqq. 
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had  either  perifhed  in  the  war,  or  been  dragged 
into  captivity;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more  ; 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  women, 
children,  and  wretched  old  men,  whofe  filent  but 
emphatic  expreflions  of  deep-rooted  mifery  ex- 
ceeded all  power  of  words  to  defcribe  8|. 

The  unexpected  news  of  thefe  melancholy  events  The  new* 
reached  Athens  in  five  days.     The  people  were  °Tent> 


then  afiembled  in  the  Pirasus  to  examine  the  ftate 
of  their  harbours  and  fhipping.     The  dreadful  in-  tion  in 
telligence  filled  them  with  confirmation.     They  Alhens' 
imagined  that  they  already  beheld  the  deHructive 
armies  of  Macedon  and  Theffaly,  excited  by  the 
inveterate  hoftility  of  Thebes,  pouring  in  upon 
their    northern   frontier,    and   overwhelming    the 
whole  country  with  havoc  and  defolation.     A  de- 
cree immediately  pafled,  at  the  motion  of  Callif- 
thenes,  which  marked  the  utmoft  danger  and  dif- 
may.     It  was  refolved,  "  that  the  Athenians,  who 
ufually  refided  in  the  country,  fhould  be  fummoned 
to  the  defence  of  the  city;   that  thofe,  within  the 
diftance  of  twelve  miles  round,  fhould,  along  with 
their  perfons,  tranfport  their  moft  valuable  effects 
into  the  city  or  the  Pirseus  ;  that  thofe  at  a  greater 
diftance  fhould  refpectively  convey  themfelves  and 
their  property  to  the  neareft  fortrefles,  particularly 
Eleufis,  Phyle,  Aphidna,  and  Sunium,  the  principal 
places  of  ftrength  in  the  Attic  territory82." 

This   decree  fliews,   that   terror   was   the  firft  Philip 
movement  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  vengeance  was  Athenian* 

81  Demofthen.  &  JEfchin.  de  falfa  Legat.  &  de  Coron. 
**  Dcmofthen,  dc  falfa  Legatt  fed.  ao. 
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the  fccond.  Reluctantly  cooped  up  within  their 
walls,  they  called  aloud  for  arms :  levies  were  pre- 
pared for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their  admiral 
Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft,  was  ordered  again  to  direcl  his  courfe 
towards  that  country.  The  king  of  Macedon  was 
duly  attentive  to  thole  tranfaclions,  of  which  he  had 
been  regularly  informed  by  his  emidaries.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that 
ftyie  of  fuperiority  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  policy 
and  of  his  arms,  juftly  entitled  him  to  affume. 
After  acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of  their 
preparations  for  fupporting  that  impious  people, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
cently figned  and  ratified  between  Athens  and 
Macedon.  He  exhorts  them  to  lay  afide  this  un- 
warrantable defign,  which  could  have  no  other 
effe6t  than  to  fhow  the  iniquity  and  extravagance 
of  their  conduft,  in  arming  againft  a  prince,  with 
whom  they  had  fo  lately  concluded  an  alliance. 
"  But  if  you  perfift,  know  that  we  are  prepared 
for  repelling  your  hoftilities  with  equal  firmnefs 
and  vigour." 

This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Athenian  ambaffadors  returned  from 
Eubcea,  and  brought  fuch  accounts  of  the  deftruc. 
tion  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  appeared  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  afford  them  any  relief.  All  that  remained 
was  to  fave,  from  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of 
their  enemies,  the  miferable  wreck  of  that  unfpr- 

tunate 
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tunate  community.     The  Athenians  patted  a  de-  c  H  A  p. 
cree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindnefs,  and  i    ^    '__j 
for  providing  them  with  fettlements  in  Attica,   or 
in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic  ;  a  re- 
iblution    which,   though  it   was   founded  on   the 
mod  evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  the  TheiTalians  and 
Thebans  ". 

Amidft  thefe  tranfadtions  the  Macedonian  parti-  Phii;p 
fans,    and   efpecially   ^fchines    and    Philocrates,  fhfphJ- 
whofe  vain  affurances  had  been  attended  with  fuch  cian.s 

againft  the 

fatal  effects,   had  juft  caufe  to  dread  the  refent-  inhuman 


ment  of  their  country.  The  former,  who  had  been 
the  principal  agent  in  this  difgraceful  fcene  of  in-  precia" 
trigue  and  delufion,  no  longer  affected  ficknefs  j 
he  forgot  the  threatenings  denounced  againft  him 
by  Thebes  ;  he  difregarded  the  Athenian  decree, 
prohibiting  any  citizen  to  ftir  from  the  walls  ;  and 
having  waited  for,  and  beheld,  the  cteftru6H6n  of 
the  Phocians  with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may 
believe  his  adverfary,  as  he  would  have  feen  the 
conclufion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  which  concerned 
merely  his  pecuniary  intereft,  he  repaired  to  Philip 
to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity.  ./Efchines 
accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time  by  a  more 
honourable,  but  lefs  probable  caufe,  the  defire  of 
faving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Pho- 
cian  nation,  who  were  perlecuted  to  extremity  by 

*J  Demofthcn.  &  -flEfchin.  de  falfa  Legal,  fctf.  so. 
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CHAP,  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  their  Grecian  foes, 
and  protected  at  the  interceffion  of  the  Athenian 
orator,  by  the  clemency  or  compaflion  of  the  Mace- 
donians. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  yEfchines, 
in  order  to  gain  merit  with  his  countrymen,  whofe 
refentment  he  had  fo  highly  provoked,  oppofed  an 
inhuman  refolution  of  precipitating  from  rocks  all 
thofe  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  the  king  of  Macedon,  whofe  cha- 
racter was  not  naturally  flagitious,  or  cruel  without 
neceffity,  muft,  of  his  own  accord,  have  been  in- 
clined to  avert  fuch  an  atrocious  and  bloody  len- 
tence,  which,  without  promoting  his  intereft,  would 
have  for  ever  ruined  his  fame. 

This  conclufion   appears   the   more    probable, 
',  we  are  afiured,  that,  upon  the 


cruelty  of  but  with  far  kfs  fuccefs,  he  afiumcd  the  protection 
of  the  oppreiled  Boeotians.  Orchomenus,  Coro- 
nzea,  Hyarnpolis,  \vith  other  cities  of  lefs  note  in 
Boeotia,  were,  in  confequence  of  the  ruin  of  their 
Phocian  allies,  again  fubjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Thebes ;  a  republic,  always  haughty  and  unrelent- 
ing, who,  on  this  occafion,  prepared  to  treat  the 
rebels  with  more  than  her  ufual  infolence  and 
cruelty.  Philip  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  injured 
with  a  generous  ardour,  extremely  difagreeable  to 
the  Thebans.  His  humanity,  whether  real  or 
affected,  \vas  loudly  extolled  by  his  partifans  in 
moft  republics  of  Greece.  It  redounded,  however, 
more  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
afflicted  Boeotians  5  who,  being  expelled  from  their 


own 
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own  country  by  the  intolerable  oppreffion  of  The-  c  **  A  P. 
ban  tyranny,  fought  refuge  in  the  compaffionate 
bofom  of  Athens  8*. 

Having  finifhed  the  facred  war  in  a  manner  fo 

.  .  .  n          ,          i  •  •  T>I  •!•       declared 

favourable  to  his  own  mterelt  and  ambition,  rhilip  by  the 
convened  the  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun-  f"^1^0" 
cil,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  aflifted  in  member  of 
the  hymns,  prayers,  and  facrifices  offered  to  Apollo,  lenicbody. 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  divine  protection  of  their  ol.y.mP- 

D  cviu.  3. 

councils  and  arms.  The  name  of  the  pious  king  A.  0.34.6. 
of  Macedon,  who  had  been  the  principal  inflru- 
ment  of  their  fuccefs,  refounded  in  the  facred 
Pceans  fung  in  honour  of  the  God.  The  Am- 
phictyons  ratified  all  the  tranfactions  of  that  prince,, 
erected  his  flame  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
acknowledged,  by  a  folemn  decree,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body  8S.  Philip  at  the  fame  time  appointed 
deputies  to  prefide  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  cele- 
bration of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to 
which  moft  of  the  Grecian  flates  had  already  fent 
their  reprefentadves.  The  Athenians,  flung  with 
indignation  and  regret,  abflained  from  this  feftival. 
An  embarTy  was  therefore  difpatched  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Amphictyons,  requiring  their 
concurrence  with  meafures  recently  embraced  by 
the  general  council  of  Greece ;  and  remonstrating 
againfl  their  difpleafure  at  the  aggrandifement  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  fo  lately  contracted  an 
alliance. 

*4  Demoflhen.  &  -ffifchin.  de  falfa  Legat.  fett.  40. 
8*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  60. 
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c  H  A  P.      The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  afiembly,  oft 
^x*V'i  this  occafion,  (hewed  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
Even  the    folly,  and  evinced  the  confummate  policy  of  Philip. 
fdShis5  They  acknowledged,  with  dejedion  and  anguifh, 
preteniion.  tjiat  tjiey  hzul  neglected  the  many  opportunities 
prefented  them  by  the  favour  of  heaven,   for  re- 
porting the  ambition  of  their  rival ;  that  the  time 
of  afting,  with  vigour  and  boldnefs,  was  now  no 
more ;  that  the  caufe  of  Greece  was  an  empty 
name,  fmce  the  Greeks  furrendered  their  dignity 
to  the  king  of  Macedon  ;  and  that  it  became  their 
own  republic  to  confult  rather  its  fafety  than  its 
honour,  and  to  maintain  peace  with  a  monarch 
againft  whom  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to 
wage   war.     Even  Demofthenes86  recommended 

D 

this  refolution ;  left,  fays  he,  we  ihould  offend  thofe 
now  aflembled,  who  call  themfelves  the  Amphicj 
tvons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  againft  our- 
felves.  The  Thebans,  befide  ancient  caufes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incenfed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Lccrians  and  ThefTalians  refent 
our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives,  the 
MefTenians,  and  Megalopolkans,  are  difpleafed  at 
our  concurring  with  the  views  of  Lacedasmon.  If 
we  refufe  the  demands  of  Philip  and  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  they  may  aflault  us  with  the  combined  arms 
of  all  thofe  ftates,  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
refift.  One  point,  therefore,  is  necefiary,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prefent  peace  ;  not  that  it  is  fo  very 
excellent,  or  ib  worthy  of  you  ;  but,  of  what  kind 
foever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  intereft  of 

86  Demoaiien,  de  Pace. 
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your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  been  concluded,  than  c  H  A  p* 

XXXV. 

that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you  fhould  infringe 
it.  This  opinion  was  univerfally  approved  :  Mace- 
don  was  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy ;  and  Ifocrates,  an  Athenian  of  the 
higheft  merit  and  reputation,  addreffed  a  difcourfe 
to  Philip,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  difdain  in- 
glorious victories  over  his  countrymen  and  .friends, 
to  employ  his  authority  to  extinguifh,  for  ever,  the 
animofities  of  Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united 
efforts  of  that  country,  of  which  Macedon  now 
formed  a  part,  againft  the  wealth  and  effeminacy 
of  Perfia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy  87. 

Whether  thefe  exhortations  proceeded  from  the 
virtuous  fimplicity  which  did  not  fufpecl:,  or  from 
the  infinuating  and  artful  policy  which,  though  it 
fu  {peeled,  hoped  to  prevent,  the  hoftile  projects  8S 
of  Macedon,  the  meafures  of  Philip  were,  doubt- 
lefs,  taken  with  too  much  care,  and  his  plans 
founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be  fhaken  by  the 
Ipecious  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He  had  long 
meditated  the  invafion  of  Afia ;  the  conqueft  of  the 
Perfian  empire  was  an  object  that  might  well 
tempt  his  ambition ;  but  neither  his  own  paffions, 
nor  the  arguments  of  other  men,  could  haften,  re- 
tard, or  vary  his  undeviating  progrefs  in  a  fyftem 
which  could  only  be  completed  by  confolidating  his 
ancient,  before  he  attempted  new  conquefts. 

87  Ifocrat.  Orat.  Philipp. 

88  See  the  Life  of  Ifocratcs;  prefixed  to  my  tranflation  cf  Li3 
works. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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CHAP.    XXXVI. 

Foundation  of  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla.— Philip's 
Expedition   to  Illyria.— Alexander   receives  the 
Perfian  Ambajfa  dors. —Affairs  of  Greece.— De- 
mofthenes  unmajks  the  Defigns  of  Philip's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Pelcponnefiis—to  Epirus—to  Thrace. 
—Diopeithes    oppofes    him    with    Vigour.— The 
Athenians  recover  Eubaa.— Siege  ofPerinthus.— 
Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians. — Expedition  of 
Chares — of  Phocion — who  retrieves  the  Athenian 
Affairs   in  Thrace.— Philip's  Scythian  Expedi- 
tion,— The  Incendiary  Antiphon. — Philip's  In- 
trigues embroil  the  Affairs  of  Greece. — The  third 
Sacred  War. — Philip  General  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons. — Confedsracy    againft    that    Prince. — He 
Jeizes  Elat<ea.— Battle  of  Ch<eron£a. — His  Mo- 
deration in  Viffory. — Demofthenes's   Oration   in 
Honour  of  the  Slain. 

CHAP.  TJY  his  intrigues  Philip  had  obtained  more  im- 
^xxxv^  J^j  portant  advantages,  than  he  could  have  gained 
Philip        by  a  long  feries  of  victories.     The  conqueft  of 
Greece"    Greece  was  his  objeft j   he  had  taken  many  pre- 
iiymp.      liminary  meafures  towards  effe&ing  this  purpofe; 
A.c.  345.  while  his  conduft,  fo  far  from  exciting  the  jealoufy 
of  thofe  fierce  republics,  acquired  their  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Inftead  of  roufmg  the  dangerous  re- 
fentment  of  a  nation  whom  he  was  ambitious  to 

fubdue, 
4 
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fubdue,   Philip  difarmed  the  hoftility  of  Athens,  CXH  A  p- 
and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  combined  ' 

Greece,  the  only  republic  that  appeared  forward 
to  obftru6t  his  defigns.  It  feemed  high  time, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  his  army;  to  fet  bounds,  for 
the  prefent,  to  his  own  triumphs ;  nor  to  attempt, 
with  danger,  effecting  by  premature  force,  what 
might  be  fafely  accomplifhed  by  feafbnable  policy. 
Before  evacuating  Greece,  he  took  care  to  place 
a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Nicsea,  which  might  thence- 
forth fecure  his  free  pafTage  through  the  ftraits  of 
Thermopylae.  Macedonian  troops  occupied  the 
principal  cities  of  Theflaly,  and  the  ftrongeft  polls 
of  Phocis.  He  conducted  with  him  into  Mace- 
don  eleven  thoufand  Phocian  captives ;  an  acqui- 
fition  which  he  regarded  as  not  the  leaft  valuable 
fruits  of  his  fuccefs  ;  and  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  determined  immediately  to  avail  him- 
felf. 

The  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  though  often  founds 
vanquished,  had  never  been  thoroughly  fubdued.  ^'•' 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  thofe 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Philijj- 
popolis  and  Cabyla  *,  the  firft  at  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of  mount 
Rhodope,  the  fecond  towards  the  eaft,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Haemus,  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  almoft  equally 
remote  from  the  Macedonian  capital.  The  Pho- 
cian captives,  blended  with  a  due  proportion  of 

11  Strabo,!.  vii.  p.  118. 

L  2  Mace- 
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CHAP.  Macedonian  fubjects,  well  provided  with  arms  for 
c— Y— 1»  their  defence,  were  fent  to  people  and  cultivate 
thofe  new  fettlements,  whofe  flourifhing  condition 
plants  a     f°on  exceeded  the  expectation  of  their  founder.    At 
colony  in    tne  fame  time,  Philip  planted  a  colony  in  the  ifle 
Ttefos.      of  Thafos,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Athenians  •,  but   that  people  having  already   loft 
poiTeffion  of  the  gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Thrace,  feemed  now  fo  in- 
different about  the  pofTeffion  of  Thafos,  that  their 
tranfports  were  employed  in  conveying  the  Mace- 
donians thither  *. 

In  fuch  occupations,  chiefly,  Philip  employed 

uiyria ;      the  firft  year  of  the  peace,  not  neglecting  to  com- 

¥ix™iP.'      pkte  the  ornaments  of  his  capital;  for  which  pur- 

A.c.  344.  pofe   he   borrowed,    as   formerly,    large   fums  of 

money  from  the  richeft  citizens  of  Greece.     The 

year  following,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Illyria, 

and,  at  the  expence  of  that  country,  extended  his 

dominions  from  the  lake  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian 

fea.     This  diftrift,  about  fixty  miles  in  breadth, 

was    barbarous    and  uncultivated,    but   contained 

• 

valuable  falt-mines,  which  had  occafioned  a  bloody 
war  between  two  neighbouring  tribes.  While 
Philip  was  abfent  in  Illyria,  an  embafly  arrived 
from  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  who,  alarmed  by  the 
magnificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatnefs  of 
Macedon,  fent  the  moft  trufty  of  his^  minifters, 
who,  under  pretence  of  offering  to  Philip  the  friend- 
fliip  and  alliance  of  the  great  king,  might  examine 

z  Demoft.  de  Halonefo. 

with 
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Vith  their  own  eyes  the  ftren^th  and  refonrces  of  c  H  A  p« 

XXXVI 

a  monarch,  which  were  reprefented  as  fo  formi-  L  — f— _j 
dable. 

In  the  abfence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alex-  during 
ander  did  the  honours  of  the  court ;  and  it  is  faid,  fon  Alex- 

that  during  an  entertainment  given  to  the  Perfian  ander  re- 
ceives the 
ambaftadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Peril.™ 

his  twelfth  year,  difcovered  fuch  manly  and  pre-  '' 
mature  wifdom,  as  already  announced  the  dawn  of 
a  very  extraordinary  character 3.  Among  other 
queftions,  that  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
his  age,  he  enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  Perfian 
government  and  art  of  war ;  the  genius  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  reigning  fovereign ;  the  diflance  of 
his  capital  from  the  coaftj  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
intervening  roads  *.  Such  inquiries,  whatever 
talents  they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  feem 
to  prove  that  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  had  been  a 
frequent  fubject  of  converfation  between  Alexander 
and  his  inftructors ;  and  that  an  unbounded  ambi- 
tion had  already  taken  pofieflion  of  his  youthful 
mind.  The  ambaffadors  heard  him  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  exclaimed  with  that  freedom  which  fo 

*  Plutarch  (in  Alexand.)  expreffes  himfelf  ftrongly  on  this  fub- 
ject:   ''  are  fKiuxs  (the  ambafiadors)   favputijui,  z?.i  T;-,V  }t-/ou.u>m 
<J>tAi7T7r«     o£i;oT«Ta     v^-.y    »!7=icr9ai     TTOOJ    Tr,v     ra    TTJiido?    ogp.v»    xcu 

f*sy«Xo9rg«y/*o0-mi'." — Read  wsyaXoiln^ia*,  and  then  the  fentence 
may  be  literally  explained  ;  "  So  that  the  ambafiadors  wondeied, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  famed  abilities  of  Philip,  compared 
with  the  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of  his  fon."  I  recoiled  not 
having  met  with  ^tyn^Tr^y^ffWYi  in  the  writers  of  the  Socratic 
age ;  but  it  is  a  good  word  to  mark  the  character  of  a  perfon 
«*  who  bufies  himfelf  about  great  objeds." 

*  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

L,  3  wonder- 
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c  H  A  P.  wonderfully  diftinguiflies  the  public  tranfa&ions  of 

XXXVI  ' 

\_*~  —  ' >  ancient,  from  thofe  of  modern  times,  "  Ours  is  a 
rich  and  powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wife 
and  great  king  5." 

Philip's  Philip  had  no  fooner  returned  from  Illyria,  than 
he  made  an  excurfion  to  Theflaly,  and  finally 

tions  in  J  * 

Theflaly,    fettled  the  affairs  of  that  diftrafted  country  j  having 
ami  Me-     taken  on  himfelf  the  whole   management  of  the 
o™iin      revenue,  and  having  divided  the  territory  into  four 
cix.  i.       feparate  governments,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force 
*"  of  oppofition,  and  to  render  the  whole  province 
more  patient  and  fubmiffive  under  the  dominion  of 
Macedon 6.     While  Philip  was  thus  employed  in 
Theflaly,  his  agents  were  not  lefs  active  in  con- 
firming the  Macedonian  authority  in   the  ifle  of 
Eubcea.     Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  fecuring  his 
former  acquifitions  ;  he  afpired  at  new  conquefts. 
The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of  Megara,  divided, 
by  an   extent   of  only  ten  miles,  the  frontier  of 
Bceotia  from  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,     The  in- 
duftrious   and  frugal  fimplicity  of  this  little  re- 
public could  not  defend  its  virtue  againft  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  Macedonian 7.     Philip  gained 
a   party   in  Megara,    which    he    cultivated  with 
peculiar  care;    becaufe,  being  already   matter  of 

t  \  I  have  ufed  a  little  freedom  with  the  words   of  Plutarch, 
.  ™;«TO;  fabfo  pw    5  &  ,'  wfc,™,.    pjut.  Orat.  ii. 

de  Fortun.  Alexand. 
6  Demofth.  Philipp.  iij. 

TDemotthen .  de  falfa  Legatione,  &  Philipp.  iii.     In  Philipp. 
efpeaks  as -f  Philip  had  made  fome  op,n  attempt  aga  nft 
^eara    ,„  w-h,ch  he  had  failed  ,  nmn  (fdl.  Et^,8  J  ^. 

p.  J4. 

Boeotia, 
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Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Theffaly,  the  narrow  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Megarians  formed  the  chief  obftacle 
to  his  free  pafTage  into  the  Peloponnefus,  the  affairs 
of  which,  at  this  juncture,  particularly  deferved 
his  attention. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  repulfed  by  Philip,  whom  PhiI'P  P''e> 
they  had  condefcended  to  folicit,  rejected  by  the  protea°the 
Phocians,  whom  they  offered  to  afiift,  and  having  infencr  . 

\  &   coin  muni  - 

loft  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guardianfhip  of  the  ties  °f  the 
Delphic  temple,  totally  deferted  a  fcene  of  action, 


in   which    they   could  expect   neither   profit  nor  §ainft  the 

f       j     ,     •  i-  -  i     i     •  oppreffions 

honour,  and  confined  their  politics  and  their  arms  of  Sparta. 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  peninfula. 
For  almoft  two  years,  Archidamus  had  laboured 
with  undivided  attention,  and  with  his  ufual  addrefs 
and  activity,    to   extend  the  pretenfions   and  the 
power  of  Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Meffene 
Argos,  and  Arcadia.     His  meafures,  planned  with 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  attended 
with  fuccefs,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the    de- 
pendent provinces  bore  with  much  regret  and  in- 
dignation the  yoke  of  a  republic,  which  they  had 
formerly  fpurned   as    opprefllve    and    intolerable. 
Their  murmurs  and  difcontents  were  inflamed  into 
hoftility  by  the  Thebans,  the  eternal  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and,  at  that  time,  clofely  allied  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.     To  this  monarch  the  Thebans 
applied,  requeuing  him  not  to  permit  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  their   confederates  in  the   Peloponnefus. 
The  intrigues  and  money  of  Philip  had  already 
gained  him  a  considerable  influence  in  that  coun- 
L  4  try, 
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CHAP,  try,  which  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  in- 
il-T-^  creafe.  To  juftify  his  proceedings  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  requiring  him  to  check  the  infolence  -of 
Sparta,  and  to  protect  the  defencelefs  communi- 
ties which  had  fo  often  been  the  victims  of  her 
tyranny  and  cruelty.  Encouraged  by  this  refolu- 
tion  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  impelled  by  his  own 
ambition,  Philip  fent  troops  and  money  into  the 
Peloponnefus,  and  prepared  to  march  thither  in 
perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  8. 
The  Co-  Thefe  transactions  excited  new  commotions  and 
prepare"^  aki"ms  throughout  moft  countries  of  Greece.  The 
interrupt  Corinthians  9,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  prince, 
who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  Phocian  war,  deprived 
them  of  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  honours, 
and  who,  ftill  more  recently,  had  taken  porTeflion 
of  Leucas,  a  city  in  Acarnania,  and  of  Ambracia 
in  Epirus,  both  colonies  of  Corinth,  determined 
to  oppoie  his  paflage  into  the  Peloponnefus. 
Weapons  and  defenfive  armour  were  provided,  the 
walls  and  fortifications  were  repaired,  mercenary 
troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  exercifed  in  arms, 
the  whole  republic  glowed  with  the  ardour  of 
military  preparation  ;  infomuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  loft  no  opportunity  to  deride  the  follies 
of  his  contemporaries,  beholding  with  juft  con- 
tempt the  hurry  and  vain  buftle  of  the  effeminate 
Corinthians,  that  feemed  fo  ill  calculated  to  con^ 
tend  with  the  active  vigour  of  Philip,  began  to 

8  Demofth.  dc  Pace,          9  Lugian  de  Confctibend.  Hiftor. 

roll 
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roll  about  his  tub  i0,  left  he  fliould  be  the  only  c  H  A  P. 

VVVV'' 

perfon  unemployed  in  fo  bufy  a  city. 

The  Lacedemonians,  meanwhile,  not  lefs 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war,  foil-  Athens, 
cited  the  afliftance  of  Athens.  The  latter  ftate 
had  received  a  confiderable  acceflion  of  ftrength,  as 
well  as  of  juft  honour  and  refpedt,  from  its  hofpi- 
table  reception  of  the  diftrefied  exiles  from  Phocis 
and  Bceotia.  It  derived  new  confideration  and 
luftre  from  the  general  congrefs  of  ambailadors 
from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon,  Argos,  Meflene, 
and  Arcadia,  who,  after  a  long  interval  of  time, 
again  condefcended  to  aflert  their  refpeftive  claims 
before  the  Athenian  aflembly.  The  Lacede- 
monians reprefented  the  league,  formed  againfl 
themfelves,  as  alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to 
Sparta  j  that  the  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  a  partial  conqueftj  his  imagination 
already  grafped  the  dominion  of  Greece ;  and  now 
was  the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  republics, 
who  had  ever  mutually  afiifted  each  other  in  feafons 
of  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  ftand,  and  to  exert 
their  utmoft  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 
the  public  fafety,  fo  fhamefully  abandoned  by  the 
Thebans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponnefus  ". 
The  Thebans  joined  with  the  minifters  of  Philip 
in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  adhere  ftridtiy  to 

10  An  ft.  apud  Brucker.  in  Vit.  Diogen.  That  'earned  writer 
has  collected  all  that  is  written  for  and  agiinft  the  tub  of  Dio- 
genes. Were  authors  lefs  explicit,  the  moveable  habitation  of 
this  philofopher  would  be  fufficiently  attefled  by  ancient  monu- 
ments. See  Winckelmann,  d'Hancarville,  &c. 
Ifocrar.  in  Archidara. 

their 
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CHAP,  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded  with  that 
^  ]^t  prince  ;  they  endeavoured,  by  art  and  fophiftry,  to 
varnifh  or  to  palliate  fuch  deeds  of  fraud  cr  violence 
as  could  not  be  altogether  denied  -,  and  laboured 
with  the  utmoft  affiduity  to  feparate  the  views  and 
interefts  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemofl  on  this 
important  emergency.  The  ambaiTadors  of  the 
inferior  flates  of  Peloponnefus  loudly  complained, 
that  the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  patrons 
of  liberty,  iliould  favour  the  views  of  Sparta,  which 
had  fo  long  been  the  fcourge  of  Greece.  They 
reprefented  this  conduct  as  not  only  unjuft  and 
cruel,  but  contradictory  and  abfurd;  and  ufed 
many  plaufible  arguments  to  deter  the  people  of 
Athens,  who  ftill  ftrenuoufly  afferted  the  freedom 
of  Boeotia,  from  taking  fuch  a  part  in  the  prefent 
quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

Artful  re-      The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  creatures 
turns' of      of  Philip,  exhorted  their  countrymen  not  to  break 

Ik'nial""'  to°  haftily  with  a  Prince  wkh  whom  theY  had  fo 
pa.-t.fans     recently  concluded  an  alliance,    nor  imprudently 

;'  renew  a  bloody  and  definitive  war,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  extricated  with  fo  much  dif- 
ficulty. They  obferved,  that  although  the  mea- 
fures  of  Philip,  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
had  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Thebans 
than  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  confidered  himfelf 
as  bound  in  juftice  to  chaftiie  the  facrilege  of  the 
Phocians.  Nor  was  he  altogether  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations;  furrounded  by  the 
TherTalian  cavalry  and  the  Theban  infantry,  he 

was 
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was  compelled  to  treat  the  enemies  of  thofe  dates  CHAP. 

XXXVI. 

with  a  feverity  which  his  own  feelings  difapproved-  '_— T-  '_> 
But  the  time  was  arrived  when  he  might  act  with 
more  independence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  could 
any  credit  be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  pre- 
paring to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  Phocis,  and 
to  fortify  Elataea,  on  the  frontier  of  that  territory, 
by  which  means  he  might  thenceforth  reftrain  and 
bridle  the  infolent  cruelty  of  Thebes.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations,  however  improbable,  received  great 
force  from  the  peaceful,  or  rather  indolent  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  heard  with 
pleaiure  thofe  who  magnified  their  ancient  grandeur, 
and  inveighed  againft  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of 
Philip,  were  averfe  to  employ  either  their  money, 
or  their  perfonal  fervice,  in  fuch  active  meafures 
as  could  alone  fet  bounds  to  the  Macedonian  en- 
croachments. 

Demofthenes,  laft,  arofe,  and  pronounced  a  Anfwered 
difcourfe,  which  the  king  of  Macedon  is  faid  to 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admira- 
tion ".  "  When  you  hear  defcribed,  men  of 
Athens  !  the  continual  hoftilities  by  which  Philip 
violates  the  peace,  I  oblerve  that  you  approve  the 
equity  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  republic :  but  while  nothing  is  done, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  liften  to 
fuch  fpeeches,  our  affairs  are  brought  to  fuch  a 
pafs,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict  Philip  of 
perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hoftile  defigns  againft 

«  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demofth.  in  lib.  de  Dec.  Orator. 

Greece, 
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•*P-  Greece,  the   more  difficult  it  is   to  propofe  any 

^I1^  ieafonable  advice.     The  caufe  of  this  difficulty  is, 

that  the  encroachments  of  ambition  muft  be  re- 

pelled, not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.     If  fpeeches 

and  reafonings  lufficed,  we  fhould  long  ere  now 

have  prevailed  over  our   adverfary.     But  Philip 

excels  in  actions  as  much  as  we  do  in  arguments  ; 

and  both  of  us  obtain  the  fuperiority  in  what  forms 

refpectively  the  chief  object  of  our  ftudy  and  con- 

cern j  we  in  our  aflemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 

He  ex-  "  Immediately  after   the    peace,    the   king  of 

nfafures!    Macedon  became  mafter  of  Phocis  and  Thermo- 

and  points  pyj^    arKj[  rnade  fuch  an  ufe  of  thefe  acquifitions 

out  the          "  J      '  n 

dangerous  as  fuited   the   intereft  of  VBefasy  not   of  Athens. 


°  Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus  ?  Becaufe, 
governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not  by  the  love  of 
peace  or  juftice,  but  by  an  infatiable  luft  of  power, 
he  faw  the  impoflibility  of  bending  the  Athenians 
to  his  felfifli  and  tyrannical  purpofes.  He  knew 
diat  the  loftinefs  of  their  character  would  never 
ftoop  to  private  confiderations,  but  prefer  to  any 
advantage  that  he  might  offer  them,  the  dictates  of 
juftice  and  of  honour  ;  and  that  neither  their  pene- 
tration, nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevailed 
on  to  facrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  intereft, 
the  general  fafety  of  Greece  ;  but  that  they  would 
fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  with  the 
lame  ardour  as  for  their  own  walls.  The  Thebans 
he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright)  to  be  more 
available  5  he  knew  their  folly  and  their  meannefs 
to  be  fuch,  that  provided  he  heaped  benefits  on 
themfelves,  they  would  affift  him  to  enflave  their 

neigh- 
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neighbours.      Upon  the    fame  principle  he  now  CHAP. 

XXXVI 

cultivates,  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friendihip  ^^^-J/ 
of  the  Meffenians  and  Argives  ;  a  circumftance, 
Athenians  !  which  highly  redounds  to  your  honour, 
fince  Philip  thus  declares  his  perfuafion,  that  you 
alone  have  wifdom  to  underftand,  and  virtue  to 
oppofe,  his  defigns ;  that  you  forefee  the  drift  of 
all  his  negociations  and  wars,  and  are  determined 
to  be  the  incorruptible  defenders  of  the  common 
caufe.  Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds  that  he 
entertains  fuch  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.  When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Perfia, 
as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans  bafely 
followed  the  ftandard  of  the  invaders ;  the  Argives 
did  not  oppofe  their  arms ;  while  the  magnanimous 
patriots,  from  whom  you  are  defcended,  fpurned 
offers,  highly  advantageous,  made  them  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  the  anceftor  of  Philip,  who 
afted  as  the  ambaffador  of  Perfia;  and,  preferring 
the  public  intereft  to  their  own,  provoked  the  de- 
vaftation  of  their  territory,  and  the  deftruction 
of  their  capital,  and  performed,  in  defence  of 
Greece,  thofe  unrivalled  exploits  of  heroifm  which 
can  never  be  celebrated  with  due  praiie.  For  fuch 
reafons,  Philip  choofes  for  his  allies,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  and  Meffene,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  former  ftates  pofiefs  not  greater  ftrength, 
wealth,  fleets,  harbours,  and  armies ;  they  have 
not  more  "power,  but  lefs  'virtue.  Nor  can  Philip 
plead  the  merits  of  their  caufe  ;  fmce,  if  Cha^ronaea 
and  Orchomenus  are  juftly  fubject  to  Thebes, 
Argos  and  MefTene  are  juftly  fubjeft  to  Lacedse- 

mon; 
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v  P.  mon ;  nor  could  it  be  equitable  to  endave  the  in- 
Jl      L  ferior  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
J  teach  thofe  of  Peloponnefus  to  rebel. 

«  But  Philip  was  compelled   to   this  conduct 
(for  this  is  the  only  remaining  argument  that  can 
be  alleged  in  his  defence).     <  Surrounded  by  the 
Theffalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry,    he  was 
obliged  to  affift  allies  whom  he  diftrufted,  and  to 
concur    with    meafures    which    he   difapproved. 
Hence  the  fcvere  treatment  of  Phocis,  hence  the 
cruel  fervitude   of  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronaea. 
The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  at  liberty  to 
confult  the  dictates  of  his  own  humanity  and  juftice, 
is  defirous  to  re-eftablifh  the  republic  of  Phocis ; 
and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  infolence  of  Thebes, 
actually  meditates  the  fortifying  of  Elataea/     This, 
indeed,  he  meditates,  and  will  meditate  long.     But 
he  does  not  meditate  the  deftructionof  Lacedsemon. 
For  this  purpofe  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has 
fent  his   mercenaries,  he  is  prepared,  himfelf,  to 
inarch  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.    His  prefent 
tranfactions  fufficiently  explain  the  motives  of  his 
.paft  conduct.    It  is  evident  that  he  acts  from  fyftem, 
and  that  his  principal  batteries  are  erected  againft 
Athens  itfelf.     How  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  He  is 
ambitious    to  rule    Greece;    you    alone    are  ca- 
pable   to    thwart  his    meafures.     He    has    long 
treated  you   unworthily;  and  he  is   confcious   of 
his  injuftice.     He  is  actually  contriving  your  de- 
ftruction,  and  he  is  fenfible  that  you  fee  through 
his   defigns.     For    all    thefe   reafons    he    knows 
that  you  deteft  him,  and  that  ihould  he  not  anti- 
cipate your  hoftility,  he  muft  fall  a  victim  to  your 

juft 
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juft  vengeance.  Hence  he  is  ever  active  and  alert,  c  H  A.p- 
watching  a  favourable  moment  of  affault,  and 
pradifmg  on  the  flupidity  and  feififhnefs  of  the 
Thebans  and  Peloponnefians ;  for  if  they  were  not 
ftupid  and  blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fatal  aim 
of  the  Macedonian  policy.  I  once  fpoke  13  on 
this  fubjecl:  before  the  Meffenians  and  Argives  j  my 
difcourfe,  which  was  ufelefs  to  them,  may,  per- 
haps, not  unfeafonably  be  repeated  to  you.  "  Men 
of  Argos  and  Meffene !  you  remember  the  time 
when  Philip  careffed  the  Olynthians,  as  he  now 
does  you  :  how  highly,  do  you  think,  that  in- 
fatuated people  would  have  been  offended,  had  any 
man  talked  againil  the  benefactor,  who  had  gene- 
roufly  beftovved  on  them  Anthemus  and  Potidaea  ? 
Had  any  man  warned  them  againft  the  dangerous 
artifices  of  Philip,  would  they  have  liftened  to  his 
advice  ?  Yet,  after  enjoying  for  a  moment  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  for  ever 
defpoiled  of  their  own.  Inglorious  was  their  fall ; 
not  conquered  only,  but  betrayed  and  fold  by  one 
another.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  Theffalians. 
When  Philip  expelled  their  tyrants,  could  the 
Theffalians  ever  conjecture  that  the  fame  prince 
would  fubjec"r.  them  to  the  creatures  of  Macedon} 
ftill  more  tyrannical  and  oppreffive  ?  When  he 
reftored  them  to  their  feat  and  fuffrage  in  the 
Amphiclyonic  council,  could  they  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  own  revenues  ?  As  to  you, 
Meffenians  and  Argives  !  you  have  beheld  Philip 

'*  During  his  embaflfy  to  Peloponneftis,  mentioned  above._ 

fmiling 
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c  H  A  P.  fmiling  and  deceiving  ;  but  beware  !  pray  to  Heaven, 
^^  that  you  may  never  behold  him  infulting,  threaten- 
ing, and  deftroying.  Various  are  the  contrivances 
which  communities  have  difcovered  for  their  de- 
fence; walls,  ramparts,  battlements,  all  of  which 
are  raifed  by  the  labour  of  man,  and  fupported  by 
continual  expence  and  toil.  But  there  is  one  com- 
mon bulwark,  which  only  the  prudent  employ, 
though  alike  ufeful  to  all,  efpecially  to  free  cities 
againft  tyrants.  What  is  that  ?  Diftruft.  Of  this 
be  mindful  ;  to  this  adhere  ;  preferve  this  care- 
fully, and  no  calamity  can  befal  you  'V 
impeach-  Demofthenes  then  read  to  the  afiembly  the 
fchedule  of  an  anfwer,  which  he  advifed  to  be 


Phiio-  gjven  to  tne  ambafTadors,  and  which  was  entirely 
favourable  to  the  Lacedemonians.  At  the  fame 
time  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  deliberate 
with  firmnefs,  yet  with  temper,  on  the  means  by 
which  they  rright  refift  the  common  enemy  ;  "  an 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  exhorted  them  to  main- 
tain peace,  as  long  as  that  feemed  poffible  ;  but 
peace  was  no  longer  in  their  power  ;  Philip  gra- 
dually carried  on  a  vaft  fyftem  of  hoftile  ambition, 
difmembering  their  pofiTeflions,  debauching  their 
allies,  paring  their  dominions  all  around,  that  he 
might  at  length  attack  the  centre,  unguarded  and 
drfencelefs."  Had  the  orator  flopped  here,  his 
advice  might  have  been  followed  with  fome  ufeful 
consequences.  But  in  declaiming  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  refentment  was  na- 

'+  Deraoftben.  Oral.  ii.  in  Philipp. 

tu  rally 
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rurally  inflamed  againfl  Philocrates,  ^Efchines,  and  ^  "xvF" 
their  aflbciates,  whofe  perfidious  intrigues  and  .  _T  -  '_f 
machinations  had  produced  the  public  danger  and 
difgrace.  He  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  in- 
jured people  to  impeach,  condemn,  and  confign 
to  due  punifhment  thofe  deteftable  traitors.  This 
counfel  was  not  given  in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athe- 
nians, who  were  better  pleafed  to  attend  the  courts 
of  juftice  at  home,  than  to  march  into  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.  The  city  refounded  with  the  noife  of  trials 
and  accufations.  Philocrates  was  banifhed  IS,  and 
./Efchines  nearly  efcaped  the  fame  fate,  bv  expofing 
the  profligate  life  of  his  accufer  Timarchus 16. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  unoppofed  and  unobferved  Philip  fet- 

...  .  r  ...'..  -  ties  the  af- 

by  his  enemies,  was  lading  with  a  powerful  arma-  fairs  of  the 
ment  towards  Cape  Tenarus,  the  moft  fouthern 
promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  landed  there 
without  oppofition,  he  was  joined  by  the  Mefle- 
nians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  The  united  army, 
after  ravaging  the  mofl  valuable  part  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  territories,  befieged  and  took  Trinafus, 
a  maritime  city  of  considerable  ftrength  and  im- 
portance. The  terror  occafioned  among  the  Spar- 
tans by  thefe  misfortunes,  was  heightened  by  ex- 
traordinary meteors  in  the  air,  whofe  unufual  red- 
nefs  feemed  to  prefage  fome  dreadful  calamity 17. 
The  alarm  was  fo  general,  that  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  record  the  faying  of  a  Spartan 
-youth,  who  remained  unmoved  amidft  the  public 

'S  JEfchin.in  Ctefiphon. 

16  Argum.  in  JEfchin.  Orat.  in  Timarch, 

'7  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  1.  ii.  c.  xxxvi. 

VOL.  IV.  M  con- 
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CHAP,  confirmation.  Being  afked,  tf  Whether  he  was 
C!^IL  not  afraid  of  Philip  ?"  «  Why,"  replied  the  ge- 
nerous youth,  "  fliould  I  fear  him  ?  he  cannot 
hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  country13."  But 
this  manly  reiblution  no  longer  animated  the  great 
body  of  the  Spartan  nation.  Unable  to  meet  the 
invader  in  the  field,  they  fent  Agis,  the  fon  of 
king  Archidamus,  to  propofe  terms  of  accom- 
modation, or  rather  to  fubmit  their  whole  fortune 
to  the  difpofal  of  the  Macedonians.  The  young 
prince  coming  alone  and  unattended,  Philip  ex- 
prefied  his  furprife.  "  What,  have  the  Spartans 
fent  but  one!"  "  Am  I  not  fent  to  oner"  was 
the  manly  reply  of  Agis  *9.  This  was  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  Spartan  pride;  for  the  king  of 
Macedon,  though  unwilling  to  provoke  the  de- 
fpair  of  a  people,  whofe  degenerate  virtue  might 
yet  be  animated  by  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus 
and  the  example  of  Leonidas,  compelled  them  to 
refign  their  pretended  authority  over  Argos, 
MefTene,  and  Arcadia  -t  and  fettled  the  boundaries 
of  thofe  republics  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to 
the  wiflies  of  his  confederates.  Before  leaving  the 
Peloponnefus,  he  folemnly  renewed  his  engage- 
ments to  proted  them ;  and,  in  return,  only  re- 
quired, on  their  part,  that  the  magiftracy  in  Argos 
ihould  be  entruttcd  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and 
Mnafias ;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hieronymus, 
and  Eucampidas;  in  MefTene,  to  Neon  and 
rhrafylochus,  the  fons  of  Iphiades ;  men  whofe 
names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,  if  Demof- 

'S  Fronlin-  1- "•  '•  v.  19  Piut.  Apephth. 

thenes 
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thenes  iuftly  branded  them  as  traitors  ao  ;    but  a  CHAP  . 

•  •    i  i  i    r-   •     j-    •  •         ai      XXXVI. 

more  impartial,  and  not  leis  judicious  writer  , 
aflerts,  that  by  early  efpoufmg  the  intereft  of  Philip, 
they  acquired  many  important  advantages  for  their 
refpective  communities  ;  that  their  fagacity  having 
forefeen  the  final  prevalence  of  the  Macedonian 
power  and  policy  over  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of 
Greece,  they  a6led  wifely  in  courting  the  rifing 
fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was,  at  length,  enabled  to 
take  complete  vengeance  on  his  enemies  ;  a  ven- 
geance which  the  Peloponnefians  efcaped  by  their 
own  prudence  and  forefight,  and  from  which  the 
Athenians,  after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally 
delivered  by  the  love  of  glory  and  magnanimity, 
which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Philip. 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  the 


king  of  Macedon  marched  through  that  country  fulted  at 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  beftowing  crowns  and  ftatues* 
the  ufual  marks  of  public  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration, on  a  prince  who  had  generoufly  refcued 
them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Sparta.  At  Corinth 
he  paffed  fome  days  in  the  houfe  of  Demaratus,  a 
man  totally  devoted  to  his  fervice  ;  and  affifted  at 
the  games  and  fpedtacles,  which  were  celebrated 
in  that  city,  by  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people  •  , 
from  the  neighbouring  republics.  The  turbulent 


ECI;  ty^'f-^v  xtQcuTrtiV)  ffvvteri  "ytKardxi)  lar,\i    ho  =  is-   Ttta 

yiyMw.     Thefc  traitors  are  named  in  Philipp. 
iii.  &  in  Orat.  de  Corona. 
11  PoJyb,  iii.  ^^. 

M  2  Corin- 
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C  H  ^f '  Corinthians,  who,  befides  their  innate  hatred  of 
i_'-T-  _/  kings,  had  particular  caufes  of  animofity  againft 
Philip,  did  not  conceal  their  fentiments ;  and  their 
inhofpitable  infolence  was  abetted  by  many  Pe- 
loponnefians,  who  profited  of  the  liberty  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  occafion,  to  teftify  their  rooted 
averfion  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  their  un- 
willingnefs  to  owe  their  freedom  and  their  fafety 
his  mode,  to  the  interpofition  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  Philip 
was  ftrongly  urged  by  his  courtiers  to  punifh  their 
ingratitude ;  but  he  knew  how  to  digeft  an  af_ 
front ",  when  forgivenefs  was  more  ufeful  than 
vengeance  ;  and  reprefled  the  unfeafonable  indig- 
nation of  his  attendants  by  obferving,  with  ad- 
mirable patience,  "  Were  I  to  act  with  Jeverity, 
what  muft  I  expect  from  men,  who  repay  even 
kindnefs  with  infult23  ?" 

philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  neareft 
route  into  Macedon,  where  he  continued  the  re- 
an«f £V  mainder  of  that  year,  directing  the  improvements 
the  union-  that  were  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom,  and  in- 

nefus.          r     jn.-  •  • 

oiymp.  ipectmg  with  particular  care  the  education  of  his 
A?C!  344.  fon  AlexaR<^ei'j  whofe  capacious  and  fervid  mind, 
like  a  rich  and  luxuriant  foil,  producing  pro- 
miicuoufly  flowers  and  weeds,  ftrongly  required 
the  hand  of  early  culture  *4.  But  thefe  ufeful  oc- 
cupations did  not  divert  his  attention  from  the 
politics  of  neighbouring  ftates.  He  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Epirus,  then  governed  by  his  brother- 

"  Longinus  has  preferved  the  expreffion  of  Theopompus, «  that 
Phihp  couhl  cafily  fwallow  affronts." 

t.  in  Alex  **  pjut>  Xbid> 

in- 
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m-law  Alexander,  the  moft  faithful  and  devoted  of  c  **  A  P. 
his  vafTals,  by  adding  to  that  little  principality  the  u.i-y...-j 
province  of  Caffiopcea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Elian  colonies.     At  the  fame  time  he  exercifed 
his  fleet  by  wrefling  Halonnefus,   an  ifiand  .  near 
the  coaft  of  Theflfaly,  from  the  hands  of  corfairs, 
and  kept  pofleffion  of  his  conqueil,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  Athenians,  the  an- 
cient and  lawful  proprietors  of  the  ifiand  *5. 

Next  year  Philip  was  fummoned  into  Upper  Settles  the 
Thrace  by  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  princes  in  that  tbn"in~ 
country,  fomented  by  Amadocus  king  of  the  Thrace, 
Odryfians.  The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  na-  teas  the 
tion,  acting  with  little  concert  or  union,  were  fuc- 
cefilvely  fubdued ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the  king  cix- 
of  Macedon  feconding  his  ufual  good  fortune,  he 
loon  ranked  the  moft  obftinate  of  his  enemies  in 
the  number  of  his  vaflals  or  courtiers a6.  At  his 
return  from  the  inhofpitable  wilds  of  Thrace,  he 
received  into  his  protection  the  city  and  republic 
of  Cardia,  occupying  the  neck  of  land  which  joins 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  to  the  continent.  The 
reft  of  the  peninfula  had  long  been  fubject  to  the 
Athenians,  whofe  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia 
always  fet  at  defiance.  The  Athenians  had  lately 
ftrengthened  the  Cherfonelites  by  a  new  colony3 
which  had  continual  difputes  with  the  Cardians 
about  the  extent  of  their  boundaries.  Matters  had 
actually  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  Cardians  were 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ftrength  and 

?S  Pemofth.  Orat,  dc  Halon.  *6  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  464. 
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CHAP,  numbers  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  feafonably 

>^X*VLJ  defended  by  the  Macedonian  arms  ^. 

Thefe  ^he  feizing  of  Halonnefus,  the  conquering  of 

meafures  °.         ..         .  r   ^    . 

roufcthe     Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  bpirus,  above 

fromlhS?  all>  tne  °Pen  affiftance  given  to  tjieir  inveterate 
lethargy,  enemies,  the  Cardians,  once  more  roufed  the 
Athenians  from  their  lethargy.  Thefe  frefh  in- 
fults  brought  back  to  their  recollection  the  ancient 
grounds  of  animofity,  and  the  manifold  injuries 
which  they  had  fufFered  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  with  Macedon.  But  inflead  of  oppofing 
Philip  with  arms,  the  only  means  by  which  lie 
might  yet  be  refilled  with  any  hope  of  fuccefss 
they  employed  the  impotent  defence  of  fpeeches, 
refolutions,  and  embattles.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  and  violent  in  every  country  of  Greece. 
They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confederacy 
to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a  Barbarian,  to 
which  there  feemed  no  end;  and  exhorted  the 
Greeks  to  unite  in  repreifing  his  infolent  ufurp- 
ation  ". 

Philip  dif-  Philip,  who  then  agitated  fchemes  from  which 
python  of  ne  wilhed  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 
SJmwith  Athenians>  fent  proper  agents  throughout  Greece, 
a  letter  to  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  remonftrances  of 
that  people;  and  difpatched  to  Athens  itfelf, 
Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a  daring  and  vi- 
gorous mind  ;  but  who  concealed,  under  that  paf- 
fionate  vehemence  of  language  which  feems  to  arife 

»7  Demoflhen.  Oral,  de  Halon.  p.  34.  &  Piut.  in  Vit.  Eumen. 
*  Demofthcn.  dc  Cherfoncfo,  p.  35,  &  frqq. 

from 
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from  conviction  and  fmcerity,  a  mercenary  fpirit, 
and  a  perfidious  heart.  Python  had  long  ago  fold 
himfelf,  and,  as  far  as  depended  on  himfelf,  the 
intereft  of  his  country,  to  the  king  of  Macedon, 
from  whom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Athens,  wi  itten  with  that  fpecious  mo- 
deration and  artful  plaufibility,  which  Philip  knew 
fo  well  to  aflume  in  all  his  tranfactions.  "  He  of-  Its  c< 
fered  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
ifland  of  Halonnefus,  and  invited  them  to  join 
with  him  in  purging  the  fea  of  pirates  :  he  in- 
treated  them  to  refer  to  impartial  arbitrators  all 
the  differences  that  had  long  fubfifted  between  the 
two  nations,  and  to  concert  amicably  together  fuch 
commercial  regulations  as  would  tend  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  He  denied  that  they 
could  produce  any  proof  of  that  duplicity  on  his 
part,  of  which  they  fo  loudly  complained.  That 
for  himfelf,  he  was  ready  not  only  to  terminate  all 
difputes  with  them  by  a  fair  arbitration,  but  to 
compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award  ;  and 
he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to  diftruft  thofe 
defigning  and  turbulent  demagogues,  whofe  felfilh 
ambition  longed  to  embroil  the  two  countries,  and 
involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  war29." 

The  fubtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  fupported 


,  .  -  .  i  r  thes,  the 

on  this  occaiion  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  or  Athenian 
Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegefippus  and  De-  Thrace  m 
mofthenes,  who  refuted  the  various  articles  of  the  afts  n'go- 
letter  with  great  ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  and  un-  againft 
veiled  the  injuftice  of  Philip  with  fuch  force  of  thlllP« 

*9  Demofthen.  feu  Hegefipp.  de  Halon.  p.  33,  Si  feq. 
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CHAP,  evidence,  that  the  Athenians  refolved  upon  fend- 

XXX  VF 

(__  -w—l_*  ing  a  confiderable  armament  to  the  Cherfonefus, 
to  protect  their  fubjedts  in  that  peninfula 30.  Dio- 
peithes, who  commanded  the  expedition,  was  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  Macedonians,  and  a  man 
of  courage  and  enterprife.  Before  he  arrived  in 
the  Cherfonefus,  Philip,  trufting  to  the  effect  of 
his  letter  and  intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper 
Thrace.  Diopeithes  availed  himfelf  of  this  op- 
portunity to  act  with  vigour.  Having  provided 
for  the  defence  of  the  Athenian  fettlements  in 
Thrace,  he  made  an  incurfion  into  die  neighbour- 
ing country ;  ftormed  the  Macedonian  fettlements 
at  Crobyle  and  Tiriftans ;  and  having  carried  ofF 
many  prifoners,  and  a  confiderable  booty,  lodged 
them  in  the  fafe  retreat  of  the  Cherfonefus.  On 
this  emergency,  Amphilochus,  a  Macedonian  of 
rank,  was  fent  as  ambaflador,  to  treat  of  the  ran- 
fom  of  prifoners;  but  Diopeithes,  regardlefs  of 
this  character,  ever  held  facred  in  Greece,  caft  him 
in  prifon,  the  more  furely  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Athens  and  Macedon ;  and,  if  poffible,  to 
render  it  irreparable.  With  equal  feverity  he 
treated  a  herald,  whom  he  had  taken  in  his  late 
excurfion,  charged  with  letters  from  Philip  ;  which 
were  fent, to  Athens,  and  read  in  full  aflembly  *'. 

The  parti-      The  king  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  thefe 

fans  of  . 

ities  and  infults,  gave  free  fcope  to  his  com- 
DaiopeUUm  Points  and   threats;    and  his  emiffaries  ,had   an 

thes. 

0  Demofthen.  feu  Hegefipp.  de  Halon.  p.  33,  &  feq. 

1  Epiftol.  Philipp.  &  Liban.  Argum.  in  Demofthen.  Orat.  dc 
Cherfonefo. 

eafier 
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eafier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes  had  not  only 
violated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  troops,  which  were  very  fparingly 
fupplied  by  the  republic,  levied  confiderable  con- 
tributions from  the  Greek  fettlements  in  Afia. 
The  partifans  of  Macedon  inveighed  againft  this 
commander  as  a  robber  and  pirate,  the  common 
enemy  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  •,  Philip's  letters 
demanded  vengeance  from  the  juftice  of  Athens, 
if  not,  he  would  be  his  own  avenger ;  the  perfonal 
enemies  of  Diopeithes  joined  in  the  outcry,  and 
infifted,  that  fuch  a  daring  offender  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  recalled,  and  punifhed  for  his  mifcon- 
duft  32. 

On  this  occafion  Demofthenes  undertook  to  He  is 
defend  the  accufed  general,  whofe  meafures  he  defended 
warmly  approved ;  and  motives  of  private  friend- 
ihip  heightening  the  ardour  of  patnotifm,  render  his 
difcourfe  on  the  affairs  of  the  Cherfonefus  one  of  the 
moft  animated  and  intereiling  of  his  productions. 
The  impeachment  of  Diopeithes  he  afcribes  en- 
tirely to  malice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too 
fuccefsfully  employed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  from  the  main  objeft  of  their  con- 
cern, the  continual  encroachments  of  Philip,  to 
imjuft  complaints  and  calumnies  againft  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Diopeithes,  if  really  criminal,  might 
be  recalled,  and  punifhed  whenever  they  thought 
proper.  A  fimple  mandate  from  the  republic 
could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his  duty.  But 

3*  Demofthen.  Orat.  de  Cherfonefo. 

Philip, 
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p-  Philip,  the  public  enemy,  who  was  continually  in- 
.^_  ^  fringing  die  peace,  who,  before  the  expedition  of 
Diopeithes,  had  opprefled  the  Cherfonefites,  had 
ftormed  Serrium  and  Dorifcus,  how  was  Philip  to 
be  reftrained,  unlefs  they  repelled  force  by  force  ? 
Inftead  of  recalling  their  troops  from  the  Cher- 
fonefus  on  the  remonftrance  of  a  crafty  tyrant,  who 
would  not  acknowledge  himfelf  at  war  with  them, 
till  he  afiauked  the  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to 
exert  their  utmoft  ability  in  augmenting  the  army 
in  that  quarter.  Should  their  forces  be  with- 
drawn, Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  winter, 
or  the  fetting  in  of  the  Etefian  winds,  to  fall  on  the 
Cherfonefus.  Will  it  then  be  fufficient  to  accufe 
Diopeithes  ?  Or  will  this  fave  our  allies  r  "  O,  but 
we  will  fail  to  their  relief."  But  if  the  winds  will 
not  permit  you  ?  Even  Ihould  our  enemy  attack, 
not  the  Cherfonefus,  but  Megara  or  Chalcis,  as  he 
lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppofe 
him  in  Thrace,  than  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  exactions  demanded  by 
Diopeithes  from  the  Afiatic  Greeks  are  juftified 
by  the  example  of  all  his  predecefibrs,  who,  a'c- 
cording  to  the  firength  of  their  refpeclive  arma- 
ments, have  always  levied  proportional  contribu- 
tions from  the  colonies  ;  and  the  people  who  grant 
this  money,  whether  more  or  lefs,  do  not  give  it 
for  nothing.  It  is  the  price  for  which  they  are 
furnifhed  with  convoys  to  protect  their  trading 
veiTels  from  rapine  and  piracy.  If  Diopeithes  had 
not  that  refource,  how  could  he  fubfift  his  troops, 
he  who  receives  nothing  from  you,  and  who  has 

nothing 
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nothing  of  his  own  ?  From  the  fides  ?  No  ;  but 
from  what  he  can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  pretended  con- 
cern for  the  colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern 
for  their  country,  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  em- 
ployed to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages  the  war  at 
pleafure  ?  That  fuch  traitors  ihould  exift,  is  lei's 
furprifmg  than  that  you  fhould  patiently  receive 
from  them  fuch  counfels,  as  Philip  himfelf  would 
dictate.  For  what  elfe  could  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  underftands  his  own  intereft  fo  well, 
advife,  but  that  you  Ihould  remain  quietly  at  home., 
decline  perfonal  fervice  in  the  war,  deny  pay  to 
your  foldiers,  revile  and  infult  your  general? 
When  a  man,  hired  to  betray  you,  rifes  up  in  the 
afTembly,  and  declares  Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be 
the  caufe  of  your  calamities,  fuch  an  hypocrite  is 
heard  with  fatisfaftion.  You  defpife  the  voice  of 
him,  who,  animated  by  a  fincere  love  for  his  coun- 
try, calls  out,  "  Be  not  deceived,  Athenians  ! 
Philip  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  your  misfortunes  and 
diforace,"  The  difagreeable  truth  renders  the  man 

D  O 

who  declares  it  odious  j  for  the  infidious  difcipline 
of  certain  minifters  has  fo  changed  your  principles 
and  characters,  that  you  are  become  fierce  and 
formidable  in  your  courts  of  juitice,  but  tame  and 
contemptible  in  the  field.  You  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  hear  your  diftrefs  charged  on  thofe  whom  you 
can  punifh  at  home ;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you 
muft  oppofe  with  arms  in  your  hands.  Yet, 
8  Athc- 
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c  n  A  P.  Athenians,  if  the  ftates  of  Greece  mould  thus  call 
"v  ^/  w  r 

you  to  account    for   your  conduct :    "  Men    of 

Athens,  you  are  continually  fending  embaffies  to 
afifure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  our  ruin,  and 
that  of  all  the  Greeks.  But  O,  moft  wretched  of 
mankind  !  when  this  common  foe  was  detained  fix 
months  abroad  by  ficknefs,  the  feverity  of  winter, 
and  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  did  you  profit  by 
that  opportunity  to  recover  your  loft  pofTeflions  ? 
Did  you  reftore  even  Euboea  to  liberty,  and  expel 
thofe  troops  and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed 
there  in  ambufh,  and  directly  oppofite  to  Attica  ? 
"No.  You  have  remained  infenfible  to  your 
wrongs,  and  fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip 
ten  times  to  tfie,  it  would  not  infpire  you  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  thefe  embalTies, 
thefe  accufations,  all  this  unneceiTary  ferment !  If 
the  Greeks  fhould  afk  this,  what  could  we  anfwer  ? 
I  know  not, 

"  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  fpeaker  by  afking,  What  ought  we  to 
do  ?  My  anfwer  is  fmcere,  None  of  thofe  things 
which  you  do  at  prefent.  I  explain  my  opinion  at 
greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as  ready  to  receive, 
as  to  ate,  advice  !  Firft  of  all,  you  muft  hold  it 
as  a  matter  of  firm  belief,  that  Philip  has  broken 
the  peace,  and  is  at  war  with  your  republic  :  that 
he  is  an  enemy  to  your  city,  to  the  ground  on 
ftancis,  to  all  thofe  who  inhabit  it,  and  not 
leaft  to  fuch  as  are  moft  diftinguifhed  by  his  favours, 

The 
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The  fate  of  Euthvcrates  and  Lailhenes  3J,  citizens  CHAP. 

j  "V  "V  Y  V I 

of  Olynthus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  deftruction 
that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  furrendered  their 
country.  But,  though  an  enemy  to  your  city, 
your  foil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is  chiefly  hoftile 
to  your  government,  which,  though  ill  fitted  to 
acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion  over  others,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  defend  both  yourfelves  and 
them,  to  repel  ufurpation,  and  to  humble  tyrants. 
To  your  democracy,  therefore,  Philip  is  an  un- 
relenting foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be 
deeply  perfuaded ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you 
reprefs  his  encroachments,  you  act  for  the  fafety  of 
Athens,  againft  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries  are 
erected.  For  who  can  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  believe, 
that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabyla,  and 
Maftira),  fhould  form  an  object  worthy  of  his 
ambition ;  that,  in  order  to  acquire  them,  he 
fhould  fubmit  to  toils  and  dangers ;  that,  for  the 
fake  of  the  rye  and  millet  of  Thrace,  he  fhould 
confent  to  fpend  fo  many  months  amidft  winter 
fnows  and  tempefts ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
difregarded  the  riches  and  fplendour  of  Athens, 
your  harbours,  arfenals,  gallies,  mines,  and  re- 
venues ?  No,  Athenians.  It  is  to  get  porTefiion 
of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  elfe- 
where.  What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  Tear  our- 
felves  from  our  indolence;  not  only  fupport,  but 
augment,  the  troops  which  are  on  foot ;  that,  as 

3*  See  above,  c.  XXXT. 
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CHAP.  Philip  has  an  army  ever  ready  to  attack  and  con- 

"V  V  ' 

/_''^_J,  quer  the  Greeks,  you  alfo  may  be  ready  to  fuccour 
and  to  fave  them34." 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation  (becaufe  nothing 
ventures  betrays ,  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  de- 
pofe  ttw"*"  mocracy),  that  Demoflhenes  does  not  propofe  the 
form1."  war  *n  f°rm>  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill  or  de- 
cree, to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
his  countrymen.  This  decree  muft  have  been  re- 
corded among  the  Athenian  archives  ;  and,  if  the 
war  Ihould  prove  unfortunate,  might  be  produced 
at  fome  future  time  for  the  deftruction  of  its 
author,  whofe  enemies  would  not  fail  to  allege  this 
inftrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occafioned  the 
rupture  with  Philip,  and  all  the  calamities  con- 
fcquent  on  that  meafure.  The  party  accufed 
\vould,  in  that  cafe,  vainly  endeavour  to  fhelter 
himfelf  under  the  votes  of  the  afiembly,  fmce  an 
ordinary  court  of  juftice  could  call  him  to  account 
for  miQeading  the  people 3S,  and  punifh  him  with 
banifliment  or  death.  Demofthenes  artfully  glances 
at  this  difagreeable  fubjed:  "  Rafh,  impudent, 
and  audacious,  I  neither  am,  Athenians,  nor  wifh 
ever  to  become ;  yet  pofiefs  more  true  fortitude 
than  the  boldeft  of  your  demagogues,  who,  capri- 
cioufly  distributing  honours  and  largefles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  capricioufly  impeaching,  con- 
demning, and  confifcating  on  the  other,  have,  in 
either  cafe,  a  fure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flat- 

»*  Demofthen.  Oral,  de  Cherfoncf.  p.  35,  &  feqq. 

«  By  the  y^r,  V»;C,;^K  .     Vide  Demofth.  de  Coron.  paffira. 
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tery  and  artifices  by  which  they  have  long  feduced 
the  public.  The  courage  of  that  minifter  is  put 
to  an  eafy  trial,  who  is  ever  ready  to  facrifice  your 
permanent  interefl  to  your  prefent  pleafure.  But 
he  is  truly  courageous,  who,  for  the  fake  of  your 
fafety  and  glory,  oppofes  your  mod  favourite  in- 
clinations, roufes  you  from  your  dream  of  pleafure, 
difdains  to  flatter  you,  and  having  the  good  of  his 
country  ever  in  view,  affumes  that  poft  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  which  fortune  often  prevails  over 
policy,  knowing  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  iffue. 
Such  a  minifter  am  I,  whofe  unpopular  counfels 
tend  to  render,  not  myfelf,  but  my  country  great." 

The   arguments  and  rernonftrances  of  Demof-  The  Athe- 
nians op- 
thenes  not  only  faved  Diopeithes,  but  animated  the  pofe  the 

Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour 3C  which  they  enemy00 
had  been  lon^  unaccuftomed  to  exert,     A   fleet  with  rPilit, 

by  iea  aaJ 

was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Callias,  who  land. 
feized  all  Macedonian  fhips  as  lawful  prize,  and 
made  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Theflaly,  after 
plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelafgic  gulph.  A 
confiderable  body  of  forces  was  fent  into  Acarna- 
nia  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  Philip,  affifted  by  his 
kinfman  and  ally,  Alexander  of  Epirus.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  of  Peperathus,  trufting  to  the 
protection  of  Athens,  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  from  Halonnefus.  Repeated  embaflies 
were  difpatched  to  the  Peloponnefians  and  Eu- 
bceans,  exhorting  them  to  throw  off  the  ig- 
nominious yoke  of  Macedon,  and  to  unite 

i*  Vid,  Epift.  Philip. 

with 
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c  H  A  P.  with  their  Grecian  brethren  againft  the  public? 
^X*VL,  enemy.  Philip  was  not  unattentive  to  thefe  com- 
motions, but  his  defigns  againft  the  valuable  cities 
on  the  Propontis  and  Thracian  Bofphorus  "  being 
ripe  for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
fecondary  confideration  to  divert  him  from  that 
important  enterprife. 

Philip  at-  His  intrigues  and  bribery  had  gained  a  con- 
£Tpfcf-'  fiderable  party  in  Byzantium,  at  the  head  of  which 
tion  of  By-  was  tne  perfidious  Python,  \vhofe  vehement  elo- 

zantium  *      .  -11 

and  Perin-  quence  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  multi- 
tude.     A  confpiracy  was  formed  to  furrender  one 


cix-  3-  of  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  the  Macedonian  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  hovered  round  ;  but  the 
defign  was  fufpecled  or  difcovered,  and  Philip,  to 
fcreen  his  partifans  from  public  vengeance,  feafon- 
ably  withdrew  his  army,  and  invefted  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Perinthus.  The  news  of  thefe 
tranfaclions  not  only  increafed  the  activity  of 
Athens,  but  alarmed  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  who 
being  no  ftranger  to  Philip's  defign  of  invading 
his  dominions,  trembled  at  beholding  that  ambi- 
tious prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.  To 
prevent  this  danger  Ochus  adopted  the  fame  po- 
licy, which,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  had  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  by  his  predeceffors  3S.  The 
Perfian  gold  was  profufely  fcattered  among  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  Grecian  demagogues.  De- 
mofthenes,  whofe  patriotifm  was  not  always  proof 


7  Demofth.  de  Coron.  &  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c, 
»*  PJut.inAlexaiW. 


againft 
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againft  an  unworthy  alliance 39  with  intereft,  rejoiced  c  H  A  P. 
at  being  paid  for  doing  what  he  confidered  as  his  ._— r— _^ 
duty.     At  Athens  his  invectives  were  louder  than 
ever  againft  the  king  Macedon  ;  and  the  affairs  of 
Eubcea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  him- 
felf  with  equal  zeal  in  that  ifland. 

The  factious  fpirit  of  the  Euboeans  rendered  TheAthe. 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of  re-  ccver'" 
maining  quietly  under  the  government  either  of  Euboea* 
Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  alternate- 
ly fubject.  The  recent  prevalence  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of 
violence  and  oppreffion.  The  cities  of  Chalcis, 
Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel,  having 
previoufly  folicited  affiftance  from  Peloponnefus, 
Acarnania,  Attica,  and  every  province  of  Greece, 
which  they  had  any  reafon  to  deem  favourable  to 
their  views.  From  other  Hates  they  brought  back 
promiles  and  hopes ;  from  Athens  they  obtained, 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Demofthenes,  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Phocion.  The  orator  accompanied 
the  expedition ;  and  being  allowed  to  addrefs  the 
popular  afTemblies  in  molt  of  the  cities  of  Eubcea, 
he  inflamed  them  with  fuch  animofity  againft 
Philip  and  his  partifans,  that  little  remained  to  be 
done  by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general.  The 
Eubceans  every  where  took  arms  in  defence  of  their 
freedom,  the  Macedonian  garrifons  were  expelled 
from  the  principal  cities,  and  driven  from  one 
poft  to  another,  till  they  were  compelled  entirely 

39  Plut.  in  Demoflh, 

VOL.  IV.  N  to 
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CHAP,  to  evacuate  the  iiland.  This  event  occafioned 
^X^VLA  great  joy  at  Athens  ;  and  the  principal  merit  was 
The  merit  afcribed  to  Demofthencs,  who,  at  the  motion  of 

or  Demof-  ,  .  •, 

thenesac-  Ariftonicus,  a  man  of  merit  and  eminence,  was 

edon'thfs"  crowned  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  a  golden 

occaiion.     crown  ;  which  honour  was  publicly  proclaimed  in 

the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during  the  reprefentation 

of  the  new  tragedies,  amidft  an  immenfe  concourfe 

of  people,  citizens  and  flrangers  4°. 

Circum-         The   lofs  of  Eubcea  was  ill   compenfated   to 

ftances  ...  .  •    n     -r»      • 

which  en-  Philip  by  the  military  operations  againlt  Perm- 

Periihi?  tnus>  m  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  his 

ans  to  courage  and  perfeverance.     The  town  was  fituated 

oStinat"  on  the  Hoping  ridge  of  an  ifthmus,  and  ftrongly 

defence,  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the  houfes  and 

Olymp. 

cix.  4..       ftreets  rifing  one  above  another  like  the  feats  of  an 

A         f~* 

'"  amphitheatre,  fo  that  the  higher  edifices  over- 
looked and  defended  the  lower.  Having  fcoured 
the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry,  Philip 
exhaufted,  in  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  mili- 
tary fkill  known  to  the  ancients.  He  raifed  towers 
forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
on  equal  ground  with  the  befieged;  his  miners 
were  bufy  at  the  foundation  ;  at  length  the  batter- 
ing-rams advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  con- 
fiderable  breach  was  made.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  townfmen  had  not  been  idle.  The 
fuperior  difcharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  miffile  weapon  from  the  Macedonian 
towers,  had  indeed  diflodged  the  Perinthians  from 

*°  Demofth.  dc  Coron.  &  Plot,  in  Demotth. 

thofe 
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thole  parts  of  the  wall  and  battlements,  againft  ^jo 
which  the  principal  attack  had  been  directed.  But- 
with  inceffant  toil,  the  befieged  built  a  new  wall 
within  the  former,  on  which  they  appeared  in 
battle  array,  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy  who 
entered  the  breaches  4I.  The  Macedonians,  who 
advanced  with  impetuous  joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  were  infinitely  mortified  to  find  that 
their  work  muft  be  begun  anew.  Philip  employed 
rewards  and  punifhments,  and  all  the  refources  of 
his  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  to  reftore  their 
hopes,  and  to  reanimate  their  activity.  The  fiege 
recommenced  with  frefh  ardour,  and  the  Perin- 
thians  were  thrice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they 
were  unexpectedly  faved,  firft  by  a  large  fupply  of 
arms  and  provifions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Perfian  pay,  com- 
manded by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens ; 
and-  laftly  by  the  advantageous  fituation  of  the 
town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical  form,  pre- 
fenting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the  befiegers, 
gradually  rofe  and  widened  towards  the  remoter 
parts,  from  which  it  was  eafy  to  obferve  all  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  overwhelm  them 
with  mifiile  weapons  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge. 
Philip,  ever  fparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was 
deterred  by  this  circumftance  from  venturing  an 
aflfault,  though  his  machines  had  effected  a  breach 
in  the  new  wall:  he  therefore  determined  to  change 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  Perinthus  was  Ihut  up 

*'  Diodor.  p.  466,  &:  feqq. 

N  2  as 
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c  H  A  P.  as  clofely  as  poffible  by  fea  and  land :  part  of  the 
XXXVL   Macedonian  troops  who  had  become  mutinous  for 
^^"  J  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at  this  time  owed  above 
two   hundred  talents,    or   forty  thoufand   pounds 
fterling),    were  indulged  in   plundering  the  rich 
territory  of  Byzantium,  while  the  remainder  were 
conducted  to  the  fiege  of  Selymbria,  and  foon  after 
of  Byzantium  itfelf,  the  taking  of  which  places,  it 
was  hoped,  might  compenfate  their  loft  labour  at 
Perinthus 4l. 

During  the  military  operations  againft  the  cities 
of  fa  prOpontis,  Demofthenes  did  not  ceafe  ex- 
horting  his  countrymen  to  undertake  their  defence, 
rous  allies,  ^  eflpential  to  their  own  fafety.     The  hoftilities  and 

refill  the  . 

arms  of      devaftations  of  Philip,  he  reprefented  as  the  pe- 
riodical returns  of  the  peftilence  and  other  conta- 
gious diforders,  in  which  all  men  were  alike  threat- 
ened with  their  refpective  (hares  of  calamity.     He, 
who  was  actually  found  and   untainted,    had  an 
equal  intereft  with  the  difeafed  and  infirm,  to  root 
out  the  common  evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  lurk  in 
any  part,  would  fpeedily  pervade  and  afflict  the 
whole.   The  Macedonians  now  befieged  Selymbria 
and  Byzantium ;  if  fuccefsful  in  thefe  enterprifes, 
they  would  foon   appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.     Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality 
the  Greeks  looked  on  the  fuccefiive  encroachments 
of  Philip,  not  as  events  which  their  vigorous  and 
united  oppofition  migh  ward  off  and  repel,  but  as 
difafters  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  providence;  as  a 

41  DioJorup,  1.  xvi.  c.  xxii. 

tempclt-T 
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tempeftuous  cloud  of  hail,  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  CHAP- 
vines  in  autumn,  which  all  beheld,  with  horror,  i_  -,r-.«rf 
hovering  over  them,  but  none  took  any  other 
means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  gods 
that  it  might  not  fall  on  his  own  fields  43.  Thefe 
animated  and  juft  reprefentations  of  the  common 
diftrefs  or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  a  clofe  correlpondence  with  the  befieged  cities44. 
Demofthenes  undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium  j 
and  Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the 
friend  and  fellow-ftudent  of  the  virtuous  Phocion, 
refided  as  ambaflador  in  Athens.  At  the  fame 
time  the  principal  cities  of  the  Propontis  main- 
tained an  uninterrupted  intercourfe  of  good  offices 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  their  allies  of 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received  re- 
peated fupplies  of  arms  and  proviiions. 

Philip,    meanwhile,    ceafed   not  to   aflure  the  Pnil»pat- 
Athenians,   by  his  letters  and  emiffaries,  that  he  defeats 


was  extremely  defirous  of  maintaining  peace  with 
the  republic,  and  gently  chid  them  for  their  evi-  juftifieshis 
dent    marks    of   partiality   towards    his    enemies, 
which,  however,  he  took  care  to  afcribe,  not  to  nains% 
the  general  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people, 

45  A?.>.«  o-j,a:  tavr  opwrn?  o»  ihtoni;  avi%fvTau'  noil  rovactr^t  T^OTTO>, 
ovTTf^  ol  fr,v  ^aE?.«£xv,  tpoiy!  Sozu/rt  BiU^iw'  evy^of^siioi  (At)  xa.tf 
ly.iiTH<;  tx.ct.rvi  "/(Vicdoit,  xuhvttv  os  aosn;  tin^npav.  Demolt.  in 
Philip,  iii.  p.  48.  In  the  country  where  I  now  write  (the  Pa'i's 
tie  Vaud)  the  beauty  and  force  of  this  comparifon  is  too  well 
underftood.  Lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow,  funny  hills, 
and  fertile  vallies.—  Such  too  is  the  geography  of  Greece,  which 
rendered  the  hail-florms  fo  alarming  and  fo  deftruftive. 

44  Demofthen.  de  Corona. 

N  3  .but 
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c  H  A  p.  but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous  faftion,  in- 
il^IL  flamed  by  feditious  and  felfifh  demagogues.     By  a 
rapid  march  he  had  recently  furprifed  an  Athenian 
detachment    ravaging    the    territory    of   Cardia. 
Diopcithes,  the  Athenian  general  in  the  Cherfone- 
fus,  commanded  this  predatory  band,  who,  after 
a  (light  fldrmifh,  were  repelled  with   the  lofs   of 
their  leader,  (lain  by  a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his 
men  with  his  voice  and  arm.     Philip  failed  not,  by 
letter,  to  excufe  this  aft  of  hoftility,  to  which,  he 
allured  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  been  compelled, 
much  againft  his  inclination :  he  affected  to  con- 
fider  Diopeithes  as  the  inftrument  of  a  malignant 
faction,  headed  by  Demoilhenes,  rather  than  as 
the   general  of  the  republic  -,  and    as    that   com- 
mander had  acted  unwarrantably  in  plundering  the 
Cardians,  a  people  ftriftly  allied  with  Macedon, 
Philip  aflured  himfelf  that  the  fenate  and  people 
would  not  take  it  amifs  that,  provoked  by  repeated 
injuries,  he  had  at  length  repelled  violence,  and 
defended  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  long-injured 
confederates. 

y«          While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
feiKsIn     footing  of  correfpondence,  the  former  fent  twenty 

fonhveoydne-  **?***  laden  with  corn  to  the  relief  of  the  Selym-  : 
ftined'for    brians.     Leodamas,  who  commanded  this  convoy, 

the  relief       r  ,  .  .        ,      , 

of  s«iym.   ]  to  have  imagined  that  the  treaty  formerly 

fubfifting  between  the  two  powers,  would  protect 
him  from  injury.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointecL 
His  fleet  was  furrounded  and  taken  by  Amyntas, 
who  commanded  the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and 
who.  determined  to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying 

any 
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any  regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonftrances  of  c  H  A  P. 
Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  was  not  •_  -r-,  _j 
deftined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in  conveying 
the  fuperabundance  of  the  fertile  Cherfonefus  to  the 
rocky  and  barren  ifland  of  Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  their  ihips  occa-  £hll'P  ,re- 

r  ftores  the 

fioned  much  tumult  and  uneafinefs  among  the  captured 
Athenians.  After  frequent  deliberations  on  this  ^tJ\^ 
fubje6h  a  decree  was  framed  for  fending  ambafla-  artful  ^~ 

,  ...  .  terto  the 

dors  to  Philip,  in  order  to  redemand  their  property,  Athe- 
and  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he  had  exceeded 


his  inftruftions,  fhould  be  punifhed  with  due  feve-  cix.  4. 
rity.  Cephifophon,  Democritus,  and  Polycrates, 
who  were  named  for  this  commifiion,  repaired 
without  delay  to  Philip  in  the  Hellefpont,  who,  at 
their  requeft,  immediately  releafed  the  captured 
vefiels,  and  difmifled  the  Athenians  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :  <f  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  to  the 
lenate  and  people  of  Athens,  Health.  I  have 
received  three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  am- 
baffadors,  who  have  conferred  with  me  about  the 
releafe  of  certain  fhips,  commanded  by  Leodamas. 
I  cannot  but  admire  their  fimplicity  in  thinking  to 
perfuade  me  that  thefe  fhips  were  intended  to  con- 
vey corn  from  the  Cherfonefus  to  the  ifle  of  Lem- 
nos, and  not  deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
brians,  actually  befieged  by  me,  and  nowife  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between  Athens 
and  Macedon.  This  unjuft  commiflion  Leoda- 
mas received,  not  from  the  people  of  Athens,  but 
from  certain  magiftrates,  and  others  now  in  private 
ftations,  who  are  too  bufy  in  urging  you  to  violate 
N  4  your 
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CHAP,  your  engagements,  and  to   commence   hoftilities. 

v^IL  againft  me;  a  matter  which  they  have  more  at 
heart  than  the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagin- 
ing that  they  may  derive  advantage  from  fuch  a 
rupture.  Deeply  perfuaded  that  our  mutual  in- 
tereft  requires  us  to  fruftrate  their  wicked  fchemes, 
I  have  given  orders  to  releafe  the  captured  veficls  j 
and  do  you,  in  return,  remove  fuch  pernicious 
counfellors  from  the  adminiftration  of  your  affairs; 
and  let  them  feel  the  feverity  of  your  juftice.  On 
my  part,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  preferve  inviolate 
the  treaty,  by  which  we  Hand  mutually  en- 
gaged *v'' 

Demof-          The  moderate  and  friendly  fentiments  exprefled 

thencsper-  •    ^  jetter  afforded  great  advantage  to  the  Mace- 

luades  the  o  o 

Athenians  donian   partifans  at  Athens.     But   Demofthenes, 
the  he-       and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  fpared  no  pains  to  detect 


"    anc*  exP°fe  tne  artifices  and  duplicity  of  Philip, 
Thrace,      who  employed   this   humble   and  peaceful    tone, 
during  his  operations  againil  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  order  to  ftifte  the  refentment  of  the  Athe- 
nians, at  a  crifis  when  they  might  act  againft  him 
with  peculiar  advantage.     In  elaborate  and  power- 
ful orations*6,  in  which,  without  urging  any  new 
matter,  Demofthenes  condenfed,  invigorated,  and 
enlivened  his  former  obfervations  and  reafonings, 
he  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of 
being  for  once  before-hand  with  their  enemy,  and 
of  anticipating  his  defigns  againft  themfelves  by  a 
fpeedy  and  effedual  affiftan.ce   to  their  diftrefled 

•«  Epift.  Philip,  in  Demofth. 

*6  Oral,  iv,  in  PhLiip.  &  Orat.  de  Epift.  Philip. 

brethren 
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brethren  of  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  Byzantium.  c  H  A  P. 
By  his  convincing  eloquence  the  public  councils 
were  animated  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  en- 
thufiafm  which  had  not  appeared  in  them  during 
many  years,  and  which  produced  the  laft  tranfitory 
glimpfe  of  iucceis  and  fplendour,  before  the  glory 
of  Athens  was  extinguilhed  for  ever. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  fenate  and  people,  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  gallies  j  but  expedition 


unfortunately  the  command  was  given  to  Chares, 
whofe  character  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  ex.  i. 
the  enemies,  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies,  of  A>  C'  34°* 
the  republic.  The  Byzantines  excluded  him  from 
their  harbour,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Amyntas, 
the  Macedonian  admiral,  off  the  oppofite  Ihore  of 
Chalcedon.  This  difailer,  which  was  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  incapacity  of  their  commander, 
made  the  Athenians  caft  their  eyes  on  Phocion*7, 
who,  though  ever  ready  to  ferve  his  country,  was 
moft  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger  and 
calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip,  Philip  fails 
flulhed  with  his  naval  fuccefs,  made  an  attempt  to  |J  j"*  "" 
ftorm  Byzantium.     That  city  was   environed  on  £lrPr'fe 
three  fides  by  the  fea,  and  defended  on  the  fourth  tium. 
by  a  ftrong   wall,  and  a  large  and  deep  trench, 
covered  by  lofty  towers,  feparated  at  fmall  intervals 
from  each  other.     Confident  in  the  ftrength  of  the 
place  and  the  abundance  of  their  magazines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  without  rifking  a  fally, 
allowed  Philip  to  carry  on  his  works,  and  gradual- 

47  Plutarch  in  Phocion. 
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CHAP,  ly  to  make  his  approaches  to  their  walls.  During 
^.-*^1,  this  inaftion  of  the  townfmen,  Philip  carefully  ad- 
vanced his  battering  engines,  and  feemed  deter- 
mined to  aflault  the  walls ;  but,  meanwhile,  em- 
braced proper  meafures  for  gaining  the  place  by 
furprife.  For  executing  this  defign,  he  chofe  the 
gloom  of  a  tempeftuous  night ;  a  determined 
band  of  Macedonians  paffed  the  ditch  ;  the  fcaling- 
ladders  were  already  fixed  -,  when  the  centinels  of 
Byzantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  maftiffs, 
kept  in  the  towers  even  in  time  of  peace,  to 
fecure  them  in  the  night.  The  alarm  fpread  with 
rapidity  among  the  feveral  guards,  who  rufhing 
tumultuoufly  from  their  refpeclive  ftations,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  been  already  mailers  of  the  town, 
were  on  the  point  of  blindly  aflaulting  each  other, 
when  a  bright  meteor,  or  repeated  flailies  of 
lightning,  enabled  them  to  diftinguifh  their  friends, 
and  to  difcern  the  danger.  Having  formed  in 

O  O 

fome  degree  of  order,  they  advanced  againft  the 
Macedonians,  who  had  already  gained  the  rampart, 
from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulfed  by 
fuperior  numbers48. 

TheAthe-  The  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
command-  P"*"e  ^  not  d^coui"age  Philip  from  carrying  on 
cdbypho-  his  operations  with  indefatigable  diligence  and 

cion,  fave       .  TT.  r  °  „ 

the  Thra-  vigour.     His  perievenance  muft  finally  have  pre- 

the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Phocion,  arrived  in  the 
,.  Thracian  Bofphorus.      The  Byzantines  received 

4i!  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  468. 

him 
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him  with  open  arms,  expecting  that  under  fuch  a 
commander,  their  auxiliaries  would  prove  not  lefs 
modeft  and  inoffenfive  in  their  quarters,  than  active 
and  intrepid  in  the  field.  Nor  were  their  hopes 
difappointed  ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were  foiled  in 
every  rencounter;  his  artifices  were  met  and  eluded 
by  fimilar  addrefs  ;  nor  could  he  expect  by  force 
or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  opponent 
alike  brave  and  vigilant  49.  The  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who  had  as  much  flexibility  in  varying  his 
meafures,  as  firmnefs  in  adhering  to  his  purpofes, 
was  unwilling  any  farther  to  prefs  his  bad  fortune. 
In  the  actual  ft  ate  of  his  affairs,  he  judged  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  and 
to  leave  the  Athenians  in  pofieffion  of  the  northern 
jfhore  of  the  Propontis.  Thefe  were  humiliating 
refolutions  ;  but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell 
out,  which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from 
reflecting  much  difcredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 

Phocion,  to  whofe  conduct  the  fafety  offo  many  and  ravage 

it  •  r  -,    j  r  the  Macc- 

important  cities  was  principally  owing,  failed  from 


Byzantium  amidft  the  grateful  vows  and  acclama-  temtori"e** 
tions  of  innumerable  ipectators.  In  his  voyage 
to  the  Cherfonefus,  he  captured  a  fleet  of  victual- 
lers and  tranfports,  carrying  arms  and  provifions 
for  the  enemy.  \Vhen  he  arrived  in  that  penin- 
iula,  he  reprefTed  the  infolence  of  the  Cardians, 
who,  reinforced  by  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  had 
recently  undertaken  an  expedition  againft  the  city 
of  Seftos.  He  recovered  feveral  places  on  the 

**  Plu-t.  in  Phocicru 

coaft 
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C  »  A  P.  coaft  of  Thrace,  which  had  reluctantly  fubmittec! 

^*v\  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and,  in 
roncert  with  the  inhabitants,  took  fuch  meafures 
as  feemed  moil  proper  to  protect  the  Athenian 
allies  in  thofe  parts,  from  future  danger.  Inftead 
of  burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  army,  he  plentifully  fupplied  all  the 
wants  of  his  foidiers  from  the  enemy's  country. 
He  commanded  in  perfon  the  parties  that  went  out 
to  forage  and  to  plunder  ;  and  in  one  of  thofe  ex- 
peditions, received  a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did 
not  embark  for  his  return,  until  he  had  fpread  the 
terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  by  ravaging  with  fire 
and  fword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip  5°. 

Extraordi-       The  meritorious  fervices  of  Phocion  were  deep- 
nary  ho-     j     £  jt      ^    acknowledged   by   the   communities 

nouiscon-     /  o  / 

ferr.d  on    whom  he  had  protected  and  relieved  51.     The  de- 
and    liverance   and   gratitude  of  the    Cherfonefus,    of 


,   and   of  Byzantium,  were  teftified   by 

by  the  ci-  *    _  * 

ties  which  crowns,  ftatues,  infcriptions,  and  altars  ;  and  are 
relieved,  ftill  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demofthenes  5% 
which  has  defervedly  furvived  thofe  perilhing 
monuments  of  gold  and  marble.  The  decree  of 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  defcribing 
the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  of  Athens  towards 
them,  enacted,  that,  in  return  for  thofe  favours, 
the  Athenians  fhould  be  entitled  to  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchafing  lands  in 
their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  refpective 

i°  Plut.  in  Phocion.  &  Diodor.  ubi  fupra.  *'  Idem,  ibid. 

J*  DemoAben.  de  Corona. 

cities, 
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cities,  and  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  place  in 
all  their  entertainments  and  affemblies :  That 
whatever  Athenians  chofe  to  refide  with  them  fhould 
be  exempted  from  all  taxes  :  And  that,  further, 
three  flatues,  each  fixteen  cubits  high,  fhould  be 
erected  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  reprefenting  the 
republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians:  That  this  crown  fliould  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  four  principal  feftivals  of  Greece,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  magnanimity  of  Athens, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
thians." The  inhabitants  of  the  Cherfonefus  were 
not  lefs  forward  in  their  acknowledgments  and  re- 
wards. After  a  fimilar  preamble,  fetting  forth  the 
manifold  favours  of  their  great  and  generous  allies, 
they  refolved  to  crown  the  fenate  and  people  of- 
Athens  with  a  golden  crown  worth  fixty  talents ; 
and  to  confecrate  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the 
Athenians.  Thefe  public  and  folemn  honours 
afforded  matter  of  equal  triumph  to  Phocion,  who 
had  executed,  and  to  Demofthenes,  who  had  ad- 
vifed  the  meafures,  in  confequence  of  which  fuch 
juft  glory  had  been  acquired.  At  the  diftance  of 
feveral  years,  the  orator  Hill  boafted  of  this  im- 
portant fervice.  "  You  have  frequently,  Athe- 
nians !  rewarded  with  crowns  the  ftatefmen  moft 
fuccefsful  in  conducting  your  affairs.  But  name, 
if  you  can,  any  other  counfellor,  any  other  itatef- 
man,  by  whofe  means  the  ftate  itfelf  hath  been 
thus  honoured  5V 

«  Demofth.  de  Coron. 

The 
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The  circumftance  which  enabled  Philip  to  elude 

the  violence  of  the  ftorm  with  which  the  hoftility 

Atheas  Of  Athens,  Perfia,  and  fo  many  other  powers,  had 
slyfhtf  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm  him,  took  its 
Phili"  to  rife  from  an  error  of  judgment,  occafioned  by  that 
aflift  him  boundlefs  ambition  which  formed  the  ruling  paf- 
jftrians.the  fion  of  the  Macedonian  prince.  Beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  and  beyond  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Lower  Moefia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian 
tribe,  in  the  valuable  peninfula  contained  between 
the  weftern  waves  of  the  Euxine  and  the  majeftic 
ftream  of  the  Danube.  The  roving  and  unfettled 
life  of  the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  defcendants 
the  Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country,  from 
their  native  and  proper  territories,  embracing  the 
fix  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ifter,  the  banks  of 
the  Borifthenes,  and  the  fhores  of  the  Palus  Moeo- 
tis,  which  diftrich  in  ancient  times  had  the  name 
of  Little  Scythia  5*,  and  are  flill  called  Little  Tar- 
tary 5S.  A  monarch  lefs  warlike  and  lefs  ambi- 
tious than  Philip,  might  have  obferved,  with  indig- 
nation and  regret,  thofe  fierce  and  rapacious  Barba- 
rians, extending  themfelves  beyond  their  natural 
limits,  and  enjoying  an  eftablifhment  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Danube;  which  great  river,  as  he  was  al- 
ready mailer  of  Thrace,  and  counted  the  Triballi 
of  Mcefia  among  the  number  of  his  tributaries, 
Philip's  proud  and  ufurping  fancy  had  already 
grafped  as  the  frontier  of  his  empire,  and  the  proper 
line  of  feparation  between  barbarous  and  civilized 

*<•  Herodotus  &  Strabo,  paffim.        55  Geograph.  de  D'Anville. 
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nations.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  fuch  excefs  C^H  A  p. 
of  joy  as  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
found  policy,  that,  amidft  his  preparations  againft 
the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  Atheas 56,  who  ftyled  himfelf  king 
of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  affiftance,  and 
to  defend  his  dominions,  confifting  in  the  peninfula 
above  mentioned,  againft  an  invafion  of  the  Iftri- 
ans,  which  the  domeftic  forces  of  Atheas  was  totally 
unable  to  refill.  To  this  propofal  was  added  a 
condition  extremely  alluring  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  that  if  his  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to 
vanquifh  and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  fhould  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  falhion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas 
dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory 
little  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  fnatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am- 
bition,  Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard  againft  and  inf°- 
the  ufual   perfidy  and  levity  of  Barbarians ;  nor  that  Bar- 
did  he  Sufficiently  confider,  that  by  fending  a  power-  banan- 
ful   detachment    into    Scythia,    he    muft   greatly 
weaken  his  exertions  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.    With  an  ardour  and  alacrity  too  rapid 
for  reflection,  he  eagerly  clofed  with  the  propofi- 
tions  of  Atheas,  fent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the 
north,  and  promifed  to  affift  them  in  perfon  at  the 
head  of  his  whole   army,  fhouid   they  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe. 
Meanwhile  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Iftrians,  whofe 
courage  alone  animated,  and  whofe  conduct  ren- 

•<6  Juftin,  1.  ix.  c.  ii. 
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CHAP,  dered  fuccefsful,  the  arms  of  his  followers,  was 
J^IL  cut  off  by  fudden  death  :  the  difpirited  Iftrians 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled ;  and,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  Macedon,  Atheas  once  more 
regained  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom.  This  unex- 
pected revolution  ferved  to  difplay  the  crafty  and 
faithlefs  Barbarian  in  his  genuine  deformity.  The 
Macedonian  troops  were  received  coldly,  treated 
with  contempt,  and  abfolutely  denied  their  fti- 
pulated  pay  and  fubfiftence.  Their  juft  remon- 
ftrances  and  complaints  Atheas  heard  with  fcorn, 
and  totally  difavowed  the  proportions  and  promifes 
of  thofe  who  ftyled  themfelves  his  ambafiadors  -y 
obferving  "  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  fhoukl 
have  folicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Macedonians, 
who,  brave  as  they  were,  could  fight  only  with 
men,  while  the  Scythians  could  combat  cold  and 
famine ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  ftill  more  un- 
natural to  appoint  Philip  his  fucceflbr,  fmce  he 
had  a  fon  of  his  own,  worthy  to  inherit  his  crown 
and  dignity  5V 

Philip  re-        Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  infolent  be- 
SSh  h£T  naviour  °f  a  prince  who  had  fo  recently  folicited 
in  vain,      his  alliance,  Philip,  while  ftill  bufily,  but  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  employed  againft  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
ppntis,    fent  'an   embafly    to    Scythia,    requiring 
Atheas  to  fatisfy  the  juft  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian '  troops,  and  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the 
expence  incurred  in  his  defence.     The  ambaffa- 
dors  found  the  king  of  Scythia  in  his  liable,  cur- 
rying his  horfe.     When  they  teftified  furprife  at 

"  JuRin.  1.  ix.  c.  a. 
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feeing  him  engaged  in  fuch  an  occupation,  he 
afked  them,  Whether  their  mafter  did  not  often 
employ  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  ?  adding,  that 
for  his  own  part,  in  time  of  peace,  he  made  not 
any  diftinction  between  himfelf  and  his  groom. 
When  they  opened  their  commiffion,  and  explained 
the  demands  of  Philip,  the  fubtle  Barbarian  told 
them,  that  the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  not 
furniih  a  prefent  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  their 
mafter;  and  that,  therefore,  it  feemed  more  eli- 
gible to  offer  nothing  at  all,  than  a  prefent  totally 
unworthy  of  his  acceptance  58. 

This  evafive  and  mortifying  anfwer  being  Philip  de-- 
brought to  the  king  of  Macedon  when  foiled  and  to  chaftife 
harafied,  yet  not  difheartened,  by  his  unprofperous  hls  J,ngraj 

/  '  »  titude  ana 

expedition  againft  Byzantium,  furnifhed  him  with  perfidy. 
a  very  honourable  pretence  for  railing  the  fiege  of 
that  place,  and  conducting  a  powerful  army  into 
Scythia,  that  he  might  chaftife  the  treacherous 
ingratitude  of  a  prince,  who,  after  having  over- 
reached him  by  policy,  now  mocked  him  with 
infolence.  Having  advanced  to  the  frontier  of 
Atheas's  dominions,  Philip  had  recourfe  to  his 
ufual  arts,  and  fent  a  herald  with  the  enfigns  of 
peace  and  friendfhip,  to  announce  his  arrival  in 
Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a  folemn  vow  which 
he  had  made  during  the  fiege  of  Byzantium,  to 
ere6t  a  brazen  ftatue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  how  to  en- 
counter and  elude  with  fimilar  addrefs.  Without 

*7  Juftin,  1.  ix.  c.  ii. 
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CHAP,  praifmg  or  blaming  the  pious  intention  of  the  king, 
^^j  he  coolly  ciefired  him  to  forward  the  ftatue,  which 
lie  himfelf  would  take  care  to  erect  in  the  ap- 
pointed place;  that  fhould  it  be  fet  up  with  his 
concurrence  and  direction,  it  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  (land;    otherwife,    he   could  give    no 
afTurance  that  the  Scythians  would  not  pull  it  down, 
and  melt  it,  to  make  points  for  their  weapons58. 
e       The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave  the 

Sticcefs  or  .  ° 

his  Scy-  fignal  for  hoftility.  Philip  entered  the  country 
"  wifn  fire  and  fword,  deftroying  the  forefts  and  paf- 
turage,  and  feizing  the  flaves  and  cattle,  which 
formed  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Scythians.  He 
feems  to  have  employed  feveral  weeks  in  an  ex- 
pedition, the  circumftances  of  which,  were  they 
efiential  to  the  defign  of  this  work,  could  not  be 
related  with  any  fulnefs  or  accuracy.  Countries 
in  a  pailoral  ftate  are  but  thinly  peopled ;  and 
Philip  was  obliged  to  divide  his  forces,  in  order 
to  vanquilh  with  greater  rapidity  the  wandering 
hordes,  feparated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals, according  as  a  foreft,  a  meadow,  or  a  ftream 
of  frefh  water,  obtained  their  preference,  and 
fixed  their  temporary  abode.  A  party  of  Mace- 
donian foldiers  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  clan,  by  which  they  were  repelled, 
with  the  lofs  of  feveral  (lain  or  taken.  Among 
the  latter  was  Ifmenias,  an  eminent  mufician,  who 
had  been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  refide  at 
die  court  of  Philip,  after  being  long  admired 'in 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.  This  dif- 
tinguilhed  captive  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Atheas, 

*8  Juftin.  1.  is.  c.  a. 
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who  was  fo  little  delighted  with  his  accompiifh- 
ments,  that  having  heard  him  perform,  he  acknow- 
ledged  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  to  be  to  his  ear 
far  more  agreeable  mufic.  The  fkirmiih  in  which 
Ifmenias  was  taken,  feems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  obtained  by  the  Barbarians,  whofe 
conftitutional  courage,  and  impetuous  ill-directed 
fury,  was  every-where  overcome  by  the  difciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  59. 

Philip  reaped  fuch  fruits  from  his  expedition  as  The 
might  be  expected  by  a  victory  over  a  people  who 


had  no  king  but  their  general,  no  god  but  their  °f 
fword,  and  no  cities  but  the  ground  on  which  they 
occasionally  encamped  with  their  herds  and  fami- 
lies. The  ipoil  confifted  in  arms,  chariots,  twenty 
thouiand  robuft  captives,  a  greater  number 
of  mares,  deftined  to  replenifh  the  fluds  of 
Pella  co.  We  are  not  informed  whether  Philip 
erected  the  promifed  ftatue  to  the  great  founder 
and  protector  of  his  family  and  kingdom.  It  is 
probable  that  he  impofed  a  tribute  on  the  Scythians, 
as  a  mark  of  their  fubmiffion  and  dependence, 
purpofmg  to  reduce  them  more  thoroughly,  when 
he  had  effected  his  great  defigns  in  Greece,  to  which 
country  the  filent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now 
fummoned  his  return. 

But  while  he  marched  fouthward  at  the  head  of  Philip,  on 
an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  fpoil,  a 
very  unexpected  event  threatened  to  blaft  his  lau- 
rels,  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  glory  and  hi3 

59  Juftin.  1.  ii.  0.5. 

60  Compar.  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  2.  &  Strabn,  p.  753. 
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c  H  A  P.  life.  Allured  by  the  hopes  of  fharing  the  warlike 
^**vl>.  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  die  barbarous  Triballi, 
who  had  been  often  conquered,  but  never  tho- 
roughly fubdued,  befet  by  ambulh,  and  vigoroufly 
afiaulted  the  Macedonians,  entangled  amidft  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  mountains  of  Mcefia ; 
hoping  to  cut  off,  by  one  ftroke,  the  flower  of  a 
nation  whofe  authority  their  own  fierce  Ipirit  of 
independence  had  very  reluctantly  condefcended  to 
obey.  The  confufion  and  the  danger  was  in- 
creafed  by  a  mercenary  band  of  Greeks,  who, 
haralTed  by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  al- 
ways clamorous  for  pay,  which  was  very  irregu- 
larly paid  them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Mace- 
donians, fcized  the  prefent  opportunity  to  defert 
the  flandard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms 
oftheTriballi61. 

Alexander  The  king  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  under- 
iff/of  his  ta^e  fuperftuous  danger,  never  acquired  by  valour 
father,  what  might  be  obtained  by  ftratagem  ;  but  when 
a  neceffary  occafion  folicited  his  courage  and  his 
prowefs,  he  knew  how  to  affume  the  hero,  and  (if 
we  may  tranfpofe  an  ancient  proverb)  "  to  eke 
out  the  fox's  with  the  lion's  fkin  6V  The  ur- 
gency of  the  prefent  emergence  fummoned  all  the 
firmnefs  of  his  mind.  With  his  voice  and  ex- 
ample he  encouraged  the  aftoniihed  and  difheart- 
cned  Macedonians ;  conducted  his  faithful  guards 
to  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  fought  with  unex- 
ampled bravery,  till  the  fame  weapon  which  pierced 

61  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  3.    Plut.  in  Alexand. 
**  Vid.  riut.  in  Lyfand. 

his 
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his  horfe,  laid  the  rider  fenfelefs  on  the  ground.  CHAP. 
The   young   Alexander,    who    fought   near   him,  ._  JT_.  ^ 
derived  peculiar  glory  from  faving  the  life  of  his 
father,  whom  he  covered  with  his  fhield,  and  de- 
fended by  his  fword,  until  his  attendants  conveyed 
him  to  a  place  of  fafety  *3  •>  the  fon  fo  worthily 
fucceeding  to  the  command,   that  the  tumult  was 
fortunately  appeafed,    and  the  Barbarians    routed  and  de- 
and  put  to  flight.    Philip's  wound  was  attended  with  Tribam! 
an  incurable  lamenefs,   which  he  bore  with  much 
impatience.     His  magnanimous  fon  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  anxiety  by  afking,  how  he  could  be 
chagrined  at  an  accident,    which  continually   re- 
minded him  of  his  valour  64  ? 

To  repair  the  effects  of  this  unforefeen  delay,  Phii;p  ap- 
the  Macedonians  haftened  through  Thrace,  where  Poimecl 

general   of 

Philip,  as  he  had  reafon  to  expect,   was  met  by  the  Am- 


deputies  from  the  AmphicTiyonic  council,  appoint- 
ing  him  general  of  their  forces,  and  requefling  him  cx- 
to  march  into  Greece  with  all  convenient  Ipeed. 
The  fecret  practices  and  intrigues,  which  had  been 
ripening  during  the  Scythian  expedition,  produced 
this  extraordinary  meffage,  the  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  caufes  of  which  deferve  to  be  diftinctly 
unravelled,  being  the  laft  knot  of  a  tragedy  which 
involves  the  fate  of  Greece. 

The  fpirited  refiftance  of  Selymbria  and  Byzan-  The  fitua- 
tium,  the  fuccefsful  expeditions  of  Phocion  hj  the  p?nr0,f 
Hellefpont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal  terrors  of  affairs  en- 


Plat,  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  &  JuRm.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 
Plut.  in  Alexand. 


Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  who  thought  it  impoffible  to  Xe  Athe- 

Alexand.  &  JuRm.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 
. 

O  3  employ 
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c  H  A  P-  employ  his  wealth  more  ufefuliy  than  in  bridling 
the  ambition  of  Philip ;  above  all,  the  continual 
expoftulations  and  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes, 
lve«  confpired  to  roufe  the  Athenians  from  the  lethargy 

v"th  v'~      in  which   they  had  been  long;  funk,   and  animated 

{jour.  ' 

oiymp.  them  with  a  defire  to  carry  on  the  war  with  acti- 
A.'J.'ssj,  vity  and  effect  againft  the  common  enemy  of  Greece. 
In  order  to  fave  the  ftate,  they  confented  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  ftrugcrle)  to  aboliih 
the  very  popular  law,  or  rather  abule,  introduced 
by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amufements,  fo  paf- 
fionately  idolifed  by  the  mnkitude,  were  celebrated 
with  lefs  pomp  and  fplendour ;  and  the  military  fund 
was  thenceforth  applied  to  its  original  and  proper 
deftination.  A  fleet  was  equipped  far  fuperior  to  the 
naval  ftrength  of  Macedon 65.  The  troops  and  par- 
tifans  of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from  their  am- 
bufhes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring  territo- 
ries, where  they  had  long  watched  an  opportunity  of 
deftroying  the  liberty  of  Athens.  Demofthenes,  and 
Hyperides,  an  orator  fecond  only  to  Demofthenes, 
were  difpatched  into  the  Peloponnefus  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  perfuade  the  feveral  republics 
to  fecond  the  generous  ardour  of  the  Athenians, 
whofe  recent  fuccefs  under  Phocion  added  great 
weight  to  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  thole 
illuftrious  ftatefmen 6<s. 

DiiKcul-         Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  thofe  tranf- 
\vh:c'i        actions ;  and  the  alarm  univerfally  fpread  among 
?0hftruggied  his  faithful  emiflaries,  inclined  them  rather  to  ex- 
aggerate, than  to  conceal,   the  danger.     Highly 

6*  Dcmofthen,  de  Corona.  66  Idem,  ibid. 

provoked 
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provoked  againft  the  Athenians,  the  continual  op-  c  H  A  P. 
pofers  of  his  greatnefs,  he  was  unable  to  retaliate 
their  injuries.  If  he  attacked  them  by  land,  he 
muft  march  through  the  territories  of  the  Thebans 
and  Theffalians,  who,  ever  felfifh  and  capricious, 
would  be  ready  to  forfake  him  with  his  good  for- 
tune. His  difgraceful  expedition  againft  the  cities 
of  the  Propontis,  rendered  the  prefent  juncture  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  fuch  a  hazardous  defign. 
Nor  could,  he  attempt,  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  fea,  fmce  the  Athenian  fleet 
fo  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  interrupted, 
and  almoft  totally  deftroyed,  the  commerce  of 
Macedon. 

Amidft  this  complication  of  difficulties,  Philip  His  in- 
fhewed  how  well  he  underftood  the  unfteady  tern-  ^f^e 
per  of  the  Greeks,  by  railing  the  fiege  of  Byzan-  incendiary 
tium,  and  burying  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia, 
till  the  fuming  animofity  of  his  adverfaries  had  time 
to  evaporate.    Not  venturing  on  open  hoftility,  he, 
meanwhile,  employed  two  fecret  engines,   which 
continued  to  work  during  his  abfence,  and  from 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expect  very  fignal  advan- 
tages before  his  return.     There  lived  at  Athens  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Antiphon,  bold, .  loud,  and 
loquacious  in  the  popular  arTembly,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  lefs  to  fpeak, 
his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  public  regifter 
of  the  city.     This  defect  palled  long  unobferved, 
through  that  fupine  negligence  with  which  Demof- 
thenes  fo  frequently  upbraids  his  countrymen.    At 
length  the  treafon  of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athenians 
O  4  regarded 
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CHAP,  regarded  an  unqualified  voter  in  the  affembly  as  an 
£^1L  ufurper  of  fovereign  power)  was  difcovered,  and 
arraigned  by  one  of  the  many  citizens  to  whom  his 
infolence  and  calumny  had  juftly  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious -,  in  confequence  of  which  impeachment, 
the  fuppofititious  Athenian  was  diverted  of  his  bor- 
rowed character,  and  driven  with  ignominy  from  a 
country,  whofe  moft  auguft  rights  and  honours  he 
had  ufurped  and  difgraced.  Stung  with  difap- 
pointment  and  rage,  Antiphon  had  recourfe  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  offered  himfelf  for  any  en- 
terprife,  however  bloody  or  defperate,  by  which, 
in  ferving  the  intereft  of  Philip,  he  might  gratify 
his  own  thirft  for  vengeance.  The  ambitious  Ma- 
cedonian kept  his  ends  too  fteadily  in  view,  and 
purfued  them  with  too  much  ardour  and  perfeve- 
rance,  to  be  very  delicate  in  choofmg  the  means 
by  which  he  might  diftrels  his  adverfaries.  He, 
greedily  clofed,  therefore,  with  the  propofal  of 
Vntiphon,  in  whom  he  rejoiced  to  find  an  inftru- 
ment  fo  fit  for  his  fervice. 


The  fuperiority  of  the  Athenians  by  fea,  which 
fet  fire  to    their  actual  diligence  in  their  docks  and  arfenals 


fliewed  tnem  determined  to  maintain  and  increafe, 
formed  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  grandeur  of  Ma- 

o 

cedon.  By  whom  the  defign  was  fuggefted,  is 
unknownj  but  it  was  agreed  between  Philip  and 
Antiphon,  that  the  latter  fhould  return  to  Athens 
in  difguiie,  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  Pirasus,  and 
lie  there  in  concealment,  until  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fet  fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus 
deftroy  at  once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic. 

While 
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While  the  artful  king  of  Macedon  eluded  the  ftorm 
of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  of  Scy- 
thia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like  a  fer- 
pent,  in  the  bofom  of  Athens,  being  lodged  with- 
out fufpicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed  with  the 
ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into  which  were 
daily  accumulated  new  mailes  of  tar,  timber,  and 
other  materials,  alike  proper  for  a  fleet,  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demofthenes    difcovered  The  de- 
this  defperate  defign,  when  on  the  point  of  execu- 


tion.     He  immediately  flew  to  the  Piraeus,  draped  I?emof- 

^        thenes. 

Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  diverted  him  of 
his  difguife,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
afTembly.  The  capricious  and  deluded  multitude, 
alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compafnon,  were  on  this 
occafion  very  differently  affected  from  what  might 
be  conjectured.  Inftead  of  execrating  a  wretch 
capable  of  fuch  black  deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity, 
a  man  once  regarded  as  their  fellow-citizen,  brought 
before  them  after  a  long  abfence,  and  accufed, 
,  perhaps  on  vain  preemptions,  of  fuch  a  horrid 
crime.  They  knew  befides  the  wicked  artifices  of 
their  orators,  who,  to  encreafe  their  own  import- 
ance, often  terrified  the  public  with  falfe  alarms 
and  imaginary  dangers.  JEfchines,  and  other  par- 
tifans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to  flrengthen  thefe 
impreffions.  They  reprefented  the  whole  tranf- 
aftion  of  Demofthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud 
and  cruelty;  loudly  inveighed  againft  his  infolent 
triumph  over  the  calamities  of  the  unfortunate  ; 
and  reproached  his  entering  by  force  into  the  houfe 

where 
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CHAP,  where  Antiphon  was  concealed,   as  a  violation  of 

"VYYVF 

uJ -,-.!.-  freedom  pregnant  with  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences,  and  as  trampling  on  the  refpe&ed  maxim 
of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  every  man's 
houfe  was  his  fanfhiary 67.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
thefe  clamours,  that  Antiphon  was  difmifled  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  refumed  his  purpofe  with  more  fecurity  than 
before,  had  not  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagus  more 
carefully  examined  the  information  of  Dernofthenes. 
By  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  traitor  was  again 
feized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  inftitution 
of  domeftic  flavery  introduced  and  rendered  famj- 
liar  in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a  late  and  re- 
luctant confeflion;  and  his  enormous  guilt  was 
punifhed  with  as  enormous  feverity  63. 

Phil's          H^  tne  deteftable  enterprise  of  Antiphon  been 
jntngius     crowned  with  unmerited  fuccefs,  Philip  would  have 

for  em  -  . 

broiling  attained  his  purpofe  of  ruining  Athens,  by  a  rude 
of  Qrtcce.  took6  °f  vulgar  perfidy.  But  the  engines  which 
he  fet  in  motion  for  gaining  the  fame  end,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  awakened  re- 
fentment  of  Greece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia  the  difgrace  fuftained  before  the  walls  of 
Byzantium,  will  not  be  eafiiy  matched  by  any  pa- 
rallel tranfaftions  in  hiftory,  whether  we  confider 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plin  was  con- 
trived and  combined,  the  nice  adaptation  of  the 
feveral  parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity  with  which 

^7  Lyfias  paffim  in  Agorat.  &  Eratoflh. 

18  Demofthenes  de  Coron.  who  gives  the  honourable  account 
t>f  his  own  conduit  defcrib:d  in  the  text. 

the 
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the  whole  was  carried  into  execution.  It  is  on  this  cr**  f\  p. 
occafion  that  Demoflhenes  might  juftly  exclaim,  '_  '-,-Q 
"In  one  circumftance,  chiefly,  is  Philip  difcin- 
guifhed  above  all  his  ambitious  predeceffors,  the 
enemies  of  Grecian  freedom.  His  meafures  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  traitors,  and  traitors  he 
has  found  more  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than 
ever  appeared  in  any  former  age  ;  and,  what  is 
moft  worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  inftruments 
of  his  ambition  flourifhed  in  the  bofom  of  that 
ftate,  whofe  public  councils  moft  openly  oppofed 
his  greatnefs69." 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Delphi  His  partl- 
the  vernal  afifembly  of  the  Amphictyons.  It  was  ******* 
evidently  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians,  and  might  Athens  as 
have  been  expected  from  their  juft  refentment 
againit  Philip,  that  they  fhould  fend  luch  depu- 
ties  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as  were  moil  hoftile 
to  the  Macedonian,  and  moft  zealous  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty  and  their  country.  But  intrigue 
and  cabal  prevailed  over  every  motive  of  public 
utility ;  and  the  negligent  or  factious  multitude 
were  perfuaded,  at  a  crifis  which  demanded  the 
moft  faithful  and  incorrupt  minifters,  to  employ, 
as  their  reprefentatives  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, yEfchines  and  Midias  j  the  former  of  whom 
had  fo  often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on 
one  occafion,  ftruck  Demofthenes  in  the  public 
theatre70;  and  who  were  both  not  only  the  declared 

6<>  Demofth.  de  Coron. 

7°  Demoflh.  in  Mid.  &  JEkbln.  in  Ctefiphont. 

enemies 
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c  ii  A  P.  enemies  of  this  illuftrious  patriot,  but,  as  well  as 
ul^^l'  their  colleagues  Diognetus  and  Thraficles,  the 
warm  and  aftive  partifans  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Delphi,  Midias  and 
Diognetus71  pretended  fickneis,  that  they  might 
allow  ^fchines  to  difplay,  uncontrolled,  his  fupe- 
rior  dexterity  ;  and  to  aft  a  part,  which,  requiring 
the  deepelr.  diflimulation,  might  be  performed  mod 
fuccefsfully  by  a  fmgle  traitor.  The  Amphiclyons 
were  employed'in  repairing  the  temple;  the  facred 
offerings,  which  had  been  removed  and  fold  by 
the  impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  collected  from 
every  quarter  of  Greece  ;  and  new  prefents  were 
made  by  feveral  ftates,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
old,  which  could  not  be  recovered. 
who  pre-  The  Athenians  particularly  fignalifed  their  pious 

fent  a  de-  ,  \.  ,     ,.        . 

dication  to  munificence,    and  lent,  among  other   dedications, 


f!  feveral  g°lden  ^ields>  wich  the  following  infcrip- 
to  tjon  ;  «  Taken  from  the  Medes  and  Thebans, 
bans.  when  they  fought  againfl  Greece."  This  offering, 
highly  offenfive  to  the  Theban  deputies,  was  pre- 
maturely fufpended  in  the  temple;  the  Thebans 
murmured,  the  Amphictyons  liftened  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  it  was  whifpered  in  the  council,  that 
the  Athenians  deferved  punifhment  for  prefenting 
their  gift  to  the  god,  before  it  had  been  regularly 
confecrated,  together  with  the  other  offerings. 
Pretending  high  indignation  at  thefe  murmurs, 

''  ./Efchines  fays,  AI&?»>;TO»  irv^rrtm  ;  "  That  Diognrtus  was 
fci/.td  with  a  fever,  and  that  the  fame  misfortune  happened  to 
Midias,  '  p.  290. 

/Efchines 
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^fchines71  ruined  into  the  aflembly,  and  began  a 
formal,  yet  fpirited  defence  of  his  countrymen  ; 
when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  Locrian,  of 
AmphifTa73,  a  city  eight  miles  diftant  from  Del- 
phi, which  growing  populous  and  powerful  on  the 
ruins  of  Criffa  and  Cirrha,  had  ventured  to  culti- 
vate the  Cirrhean  plain,  which,  near  three  cen- 
turies before,  had  been  defolated  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  folemnly  confecrated  to  Apollo,  and  devoted 
to  perpetual  flerility74. 

The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal  not  The  Athe" 

0  D        _  mans  re- 

lefs   ardent   than  the  patriotifm  of  TEfchines,  cla-  preached 
moroufly  interrupted  that  orator,  calling  aloud  in          *  e' 


the  aflembly,  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  the  Amphifla. 
Amphictyons  to  hear  with  patience  thejuftifica- 
tion,  much  lefs  the  praifes  of  Athens,  a  city  im- 
pious and  profane,  which,  in  defiance  of  human 
and  divine  laws,  had  fo  recently  abetted  the  exe- 
crable facrilege  of  the  Phocians  •,  that  if  the  Am- 
phictyons  followed  his  advice,  or  confulted  the 
dictates  of  duty  and  honour,  they  would  not  al- 
low the  deteiled  name  of  the  Athenians  to  be 
mentioned  in  that  auguft  council  1%. 


7*   AfX^U'iu  oi  [*.S  X£>-EI»,   xou 

»Jf»oi.    J^fchin.  p.  290. 

7?    JEfchines   varnifhes    the  ftory    with   inimitable    addrefs 
xaecr-^a?  Tt;  T 


rtiv  atro;  K^y.y,uiii*i.  "  He  was  interrupted  by  the  vociferation 
of  a  certain  Amphifiein,  a  man  the  mofl  impudent,  totally  illi- 
terate, and  perhaps  impelled  to  folly  by  fome  offended  divinity." 

74  See  thefe  events  particularly  related,  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  213. 

~s  JEfchin.  in  Ctefipbont. 

8  jEfchines 
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CHAP.  ^{chines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
citing  fuch  tumults  in  the  aflembly  as  fuited  the 
vjews  of  Philip76.  In  the  ardour  of  patriotic  in- 
1^3  'the  dignation,  which  he  knew  fo  well  to  affume,  he 
feTculti-  Poure<-l  f°rtn  a  torrent  of  impetuous  inve&ive 
vatmg  the  againft  the  infolent  Locrian,  and  his  city  AmphiiTa; 
plain  j™  not  only  juflified  the  innocence,  but  displayed 
with  oftentation,  the  illuftrious  merit  of  the  Athe- 
nians j  and  then  addreffing  the  Amphiclyons  with  a 
look  peculiarly  earned  and  expreilive,  "  Say,  ye 
Grecians  !  {hall  men  who  never  knew  the  exalted 
pleafures  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  fuffered  to  tear 
from  us  the  ineftimable  rewards  of  glory  fo  juftiy 
earned77?  Shall  men,  themfelves  polluted  by  facri- 
lege,  and  already  devoted  to  deftru6tion  by  the  moft 
awful  imprecations,  prefume  to  call  the  Athenians 
profane  and  impious?  Look  down,  ye  reverend 
guardians  of  religion  !  look  down  on  that  plain 
(pointing  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which  might  be 
feen  from  the  temple),  behold  thefe  lands  anciently 
devoted  to  the  god,  but  now  appropriated  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Amphiffeansj  behold  the  numerous 

76  Demofthen.  de  Corona. 

77  The  perfuafive  energy  w'th  which  JEfchines  defends  his 
treachery,  or  rather  difplnys  his  patriotifm,  on  this  occ.ifion,  is 
not  excelled  by  any  thing  in  Demofthenes  himfelf.      Had  the 
•works  of  the  latter  periflied,  the  two  orations  of  -ffilchines  (de 
falfa  Legatione,  and  in   Ctefiphont.)  would  have  juftiy  been  re- 
garded as  the  moft  perfeft  modela  of  eloquence  produced  by  hu- 
man genius.     But  the  works,  and  even  the  name  of  -ffilchines, 
are  eclipfed  in  the  fame  of  his  rival.     So  difproportionate  are  the 
rewards  of  acYmg  a  firft  and  a  fecond  part,  and  fo  juft  the  poet's 
advice  to  all  candidates  for  fame  : 


buildings 
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buildings  which  they  have  erected  there,  and  that  CHAP. 
accurfed  port  of  Cirrha,  juftly  demolifhed  by  our  •_  -T— _j 
anceftors,  now  rebuilt  and  fortified."  ./Efchines 
here  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  condemned 
that  harbour  and  thofe  lands  to  perpetual  defola- 
tion.  Then  proceeding  with  increafed  vehemence : 
f{  For  myfelf,  ye  Grecians !  I  fwear,  that  I  my- 
felf,  my  children,  my  country,  will  difcharge  our 
duty  to  heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  mind  and  body,  avenge  the  abominable 
violation  of  the  confecrated  territory.  Do  you, 
Amphi6tyons !  determine  as  wifdom  fhall  direct. 
Your  offerings  are  prepared,  your  victims  are 
brought  to  the  altar ;  you  are  ready  to  offer  folemn 
prayers  for  bleffings  on  yourfelves,  and  on  the  re- 
publics which  you  reprefent.  But  confider  with 
what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with  what  confidence, 
you  can  breathe  out  your  petitions,  while  you  fuf- 
fer  the  profanation  of  the  Amphifleans  to  pafs 
unrevenged.  Hear  the  words  of  the  imprecation, 
not  only  againft  thofe  who  cultivate  the  confecrated 
ground,  but  againft  thofe  who  neglect  to  puniih 
them:  "  May  they  never  prefent  an  acceptable 
offering  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva 
the  provident;  but  may  all  their  facrifices  and  re- 
ligious rites  be  for  ever  rejected  and  abhorred78 !" 

The  warmth  of  Efchines  occafioned  the  utmoft  which  ex- 
confufion  in  the   aflfembly.     The   golden  fhields,  third  fa- 
irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  were  no  ciedwar- 
longer  the  fubject  of  difcourfe.     This  flight  impro- 

"s  Paufanias  Photic.  &  JEfchln,  in  Ctcfiphont. 
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CHAP,  priety  difappeared  amidft  the  enormous  impieties 
ti^IL  of  the  Amphifleans,  which  had  been  fo  forcibly 
painted  to  the  fuperftitious  fancies  of  the  terrified 
multitude.  It  was  determined,  after  violent  con- 
tentions between  thofe  who  accufed,  and  thofe  who 
defended,  this  unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  having  fummoned  the  afliftance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Delphi,  fhould  next  day  repair  to  the  Cir- 
rhean  plain,  in  order  to  burn,  cut  down,  and  deftroy 
the  houfes  and  plantations,  which  had  fo  long 
adorned  and  defiled  that  devoted  territory.  The 
ravagers  met  with  little  oppofition  in  performing 
this  pious  devaluation ;  but  as  they  returned  to- 
wards the  temple,  they  were  overtaken  and  af- 
faulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphifleans,  who 
threw  them  into  diforder,  took  feveral  prifoners,, 
and  purfued  the  reft  to  Delphi.  The  fignal  of  war 
was  now  raifed;  the  infulted  Amphidtyons,  in 
whofe  perfons  the  fanctity  of  religion  had  been  vio- 
lated, complained  to  their  refpective  republics, 
while  the  recent  audacity  of  the  Amphifleans  ag- 
gravated their  ancient  crimes  and  enormities.  But 
agreeably  to  the  languor  inherent  in  councils  which 
poflefs  only  a  delegated  authority,  the  meafures  of 
the  Amphi&yons  were  extremely  flow  and  irrefo- 
lute  j  and  when  they  at  length  raifed  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cottyphus,  a  Thefialian,  and 
a  creature  of  Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill 
conduced  and  unfuccefsful79. 

^a^s"       Affairs  were  thus  brought  to  the  ifliie  which  had 
•promt"    been  expected  by  ^fchines,  and  the  accomplices 

79  ^fchin.  in  Ctcfiphont. 
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who  affifted  him  in  promoting  the  intereft  of  the 
king  of  Macedon.  They  loudly  declaimed  in  the 
council  as;ainft  the  lukewarm  indifference  of  the  p,!".llp 

their  ge- 

Grecian  Hates  in  a  war  which  fo  deeply  concerned  neral. 
the  national  religion.  <c  It  became  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  therefore,  as  the  minifters  of  Apollo,  and 
the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  feek  out  and  em- 
ploy fome  more  powerful  inftrument  of  the  di- 
vine vengeance.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  for- 
merly given  proof  of  his  pious  zeal  in  the  Pho- 
cian  war.  That  prince  was  now  returning  in  tri- 
umph from  his  Scythian  expedition.  His  affift- 
ance  muft  again  be  demanded  (nor  would  it  be  de- 
manded in  vain)  to  defend  the  caufe  of  Apollo  and 
the  facred  Ihrine."  This  propofal  being  approved, 
a  deputation  of  the  Amphidryons  met  Philip  in 
Thrace.  He  received  their  welcome  melTage  with 
.well- affected  furprile,  but  declared  his  veneration 
for  the  commands  of  the  council,  which  he  Ihould 
be  ever  ready  to  obey 80. 

The  vigilant  prince  had    already  taken  proper  p,h'!lp 
meafares  for  acting  as    general  of  the  Amphic-  Athenian 
tyons,  and  provided .  a  fufficient  number  of  tranf- 
ports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.     He  under- 
ftood  that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  JEfch'i- 
nes  and  his  affociates,  the  Athenians  had  been  per- 
fuaded  by  Demoithenes  to  oppofe  his  defign,  and 
that  their  admirals  Chares  and  Proxerius  prepared 
to  intercept   his  pnfTage   with    a    fuperior    naval 
force.     To  baffle  this  oppofidon,  Philip  employed 

80  .JEfchin.  in  CtcSpho:.t. 
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c  H  A  P.  a  fh-atagem.     A  light  brigantine  was  difpatched  to 
v^**-^.  Macedon  with  letters  of  fuch  import  as  gave  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  he  purpofed  immediately  re- 
turning into  Thrace  ".     Befides  writing  to  Anti- 
pater,  his  principal  confidant  and  minifter,  he  took 
care  to  mafk  his  artifice,  by  fending  letters  to  his 
queen  Olympias.     The  brigantine  defignedly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.     The  difpatches 
were  feized  and  read  ;  but  the  tetter  of  the  queen 
was  politely  forwarded  to  its  deftination  8a.     The 
Athenian  admirals  quitted  their  ftation,  and  Phi- 
lip arrived,  without   oppofition,  on   the  coaft  of 
Locris,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 
Philip  de-       Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
Athenian    numerous  than  feemed  neceflary  for  the  reduction 
mercena-    of  AmphifTa,  the  king,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
takes  pof-  ber,  dilpatched  circular  letters  through  moft  parts 
°f  Greece,    requiring  from  the  Thebans,    Pelo- 
ponnefians,  and  other  ftates,  the  afiiftance  of  their 
combined  arms  to  maintain  the  caufe  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  and  Apollo.     The  Thebans,  rather  inti- 
midated by  a  powerful  army  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, than  inclined  to  the  Macedonians,  of  whofe 
defigns  they  had  lately  become  extremely  jealous, 
ient  a  fmall  body  of  infantry  to  join  the  flandard 
of  Philip.     The  Lacedaemonians,  long  difgufted 
with   the  meafures   of  Greece,    and  envying   the 
power  of  Macedon,  which  they  had   not  public 
fpirit  to  oppofe,  beheld  all  recent  tranfactions  with 
a  contemptuous   difregard,    and  feemed  firm  in 


their 
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their  purpofe  of  preferring  a  fallen  neutrality, 
The  Athenians,  awakened  by  the  activity  of  De- 
mofthenes  to  a  fenfe  of  their  danger,  oppofed 
Philip  with  ten  thoufand  mercenaries,  defpifmg 
the  threats  of  the  oracle,  againft  thofe  who  took 
part  with  the  impious  Amphifleans.  The  orator 
boldly  accufed  the  Pythian  prieftefs  and  her  mini- 
fters  of  being  bribed  to  Philippife,  or  to  prophefy 
as  might  beft  fuic  the  intereft  of  Philip;  while  J£C- 
chines,  on  the  other  hand,  accufed  his  adverfary 
of  having  received  a  thoufand  drachmas,  and  an 
annual  penfion  of  twenty  minse,  to  abet  the  im- 
piety of  AmphifTa83.  The  king  of  Macedon, 
without  waiting  for  any  farther  reinforcement  than 
that  whicli  he  had  received  from  the  Thebans,  be- 
lieged,  took,  and  garrifoned  that  unfortunate  city; 
and  having  routed  and  put  to  flight  the  Athenian 
mercenaries,  fpread  the  terror  of  his  arms  round 
all  the  neighbouring  territory8*. 

The   news  of  thefe  events  occafioned  dreadful  TheAthe- 
confternation  in  Athens.     The  terrified  citizens,  "v'hiiJ'they 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  tear  themfelves  from  negotiate 
their  beloved  pleafures  in  order  to  defend  AmphifTa,  lip,  raife  a 
believed  the  moment  approaching  when  they  muft  ^y^' 
defend  their  own  walls  aerainft  the  victorious  in-  asainft 

that 

vader.  After  lefs  altercation  and  delay  than  ufually  prince, 
prevailed  in  their  councils,  they  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Philip,  craving  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  difpatched  their  ableft  orators  to 
roufe  the  Greeks  from  their  fupine  negligence,  and 

»*  -flSfchJa.  in  Ctefipbont.  «4  Demofthcn.  de  Corona. 
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c  H.  A  P.  to  animate  and  unite  them  againft  a  Barbarian,  who, 

£^IL  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  offended   divinity 

of   Apollo,   meditated  the   fubjugation    of   their 

common    country.      Megara,    Eubcea,    Leucas, 

Corinth,    Corcyra,    and   Achaia,    favourably    re- 

ceived the  ambaffadors,  and  readily  entered  into  a 

The  The-  league    againfi  Macedon.     Thebes  fluctuated    in 

™te  be-"  uncertainty,  hating  the  Athenians  as  rivals,  and 

txveen  the    fading  Philip  as  a  tyrant.     The  fituation  of  the 

fhiiip  and  Theban  territory,    through    which    Philip   muft 

Athenfi-he  march  before  he  could  invade  Attica,,  rendered  the 

a"5*          decifion  of  that  people  peculiarly  important  8J.   To 

gain  or  to  retain  their  friendlhip,  the  intrigues  of 

Philip,  the   eloquence  of  Athens,.  had  been  em- 

ployed  with  unwearied  afiiduity.     The  Thebans 

temporifed,    deliberated,    relblved,    and   changed 

their  refolution-s.     The  partifans  of  Athens  were 

moft  numerous,  thole  of  Macedon  moft  active, 

while  the  great  body  of  the  Theban  people  heard 

the  clamours  and  arguments  of  both  parties  with 

that  ftupid  indifference,  and  took  their  meafures 

with  that  lethargic  flownefs,  which  dilgraced  even 

the  heavy  character  of  Haitians**. 


r  •nI'PEi         ^°  ^  t^ie^r  waver^nS  irrefolution,  and  to  awaken 

t«a.          their  fenfibility,  Philip  at  length  had  recourfe   to 

?xfT.P"      ^  ^rong  impreffion  of  terror.     From  the  general 

A.  0.338.  wreck  of  Phocis,  his    forefight   and    policy   had 

fpared  the  walls,  of  Elatasa,  a  city  important  by 

its  fituation  between   two  ranges   of  mountains, 

which  opened  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.     The  ci- 

>s  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  475.          »*  Dtraoflhen.  de  Coron. 

tadel 


fadel  was  built  on  an  eminence,  vvaihed  by  the  river  CHAP. 
CephirTus,  which  flowed  in  a  winding  courfe  through  »_  ~w-  ^ 
Bceotia  into  the  lake  Copais ;  a  broad  expanfe  of 
water,  which,  by  feveral  navigable  ftreams,  com- 
municated with  Attica.     This  valuable  poft,  con- 
veniently fituate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from 
ThefTaly  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  pafTage 
into  Bceotia,  diftant  only  two  days   march  from 
Attica,  and  which,  being  garrifoned  by  a  power- 
ful army,  might  continually  alarm  the  fafety  of 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Philip  feized  with  equal  bold- 
nefs  and  celerity 6T,   drew  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  thither,  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the*  walls 
of  the  place,  and  having  thus  fecured  himJelf  from 
furprife,  watched  a  favourable  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting puniihment   on  the   Athenians,    who  had 
given  him  fufficient  ground  to  reprefent  them  as 
the   enemies  of  the  Amphictyonic  council88,   by 
whofe  authority  the  king  of  Macedon  affected  to 
be  guided  in  all  his  operations. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  immediate  ef-  Alarm 
feet  of  this  vigorous  meafure  on  the  refolutions  of 
the  Thebans;  but  the  terror  and  confternation  of 
the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens,  may  be  conjec- 
tured by  what  happened  on  the  fame  occafion  at 
Athens.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a  courier 
arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that  Philip  had 
taken  pofleffion  of  Elatsa.  The  people  had  re- 
tired to  their  houfes ;  the  magiftrates  flipped  in  the 
Prytanasum;  but  in  a  moment  all  were  abroad. 


*7  Diodor.  &  Demoftben.ubi  fupra.        S8  ^'liin.  in  Ctefiphont. 
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t  H  A  P.  Some  haftened  to  the  generals;  others  went  in  queft 
^^j  of  the  officer89  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  fummon  the 
citizens  to  council;  moft  flocked  to  the  market- 
place; and,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  afiem- 
bly,  pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary  wooden 
edifices  erected  by  the  tradefmen  or  artificers  who 
expofed  their  wares  to  fale  in  that  fpacious  fquare. 
Before  dawn  the  confufion    ceafed  ;    the    citizens 
were  all  afiembled  ;  the  fenators  took  their  places  ; 
the  prefident  reported  to  them  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence that  had  been  received.     The  herald  then 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  f{  That  he  who  had 
any  thing  to.  offer  on  the  prefent  emergence,  fhould 
mount  the  roftrum,  and  propofe  his  advice."    The 
invitation,    though  frequently  repeated,    was   re- 
ceived with  filence  and  difmay.     The  magiftrates, 
the  generals,  the  demagogues,  were  all  prefent  ; 
but  no»e  obeyed  the  fummons  of  the  herald,  which 
Demofthenes  calls  the  voice  of  their  country  im- 
ploring the  afliftance  of  her  children  9°. 
?«™x5JhC"      At  length  that  accomplifhed  orator  arofe,  and 
horts  the    obtained  the  nobleft  triumph  of  patriotifm  ;  having 
anl  to  op-  propofed,  amidft  -univerfal   confternation,  an   ad- 
iipfetoPthhe    vice  eclually  P^dent,    generous,    and   fuccefsful, 
utmoft  of    He  began  by  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  de- 
powrerby    *P°nding  citizens,  and  affuring  them  that,   were 
Jand?d      n0t  the  Thebans>  the  greater  part  at  leaft  of  the 

89  To  oa.\'niyKVr.v  ixaXgr,  p.  317. 

KaXso-y,;  Si  T«;  xowij;  T«J  ffaT^i^j  (puns  TO»  ipyroe,  vn 


jtxmo»  in  n'ytKrOxi,  p.  31  7.  The  paflTage  that  follows  has 
been  often  cited,  and  can  never  be  too  much  ftudied,  48  one  of 
the  fined  examples  of  oratorical  narration, 

Thebansj 
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Thebans,  hoftile  to  Philip,  that  prince  would  not 
be  actually  pofted  at  Elataea,  but  on  the  Athenian 
frontier.  He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  {hake 
off  the  unmanly  terror  which  had  furprifed  them; 
and,  inftead  of  fearing  for  themfelves,  to  fear  only 
for  their  neighbours,  whofe  territories  were  more 
immediately  threatened,  and  who  muft  fuftain  the 
firft  (hock  of  the  invafion.  "  Let  your  forces," 
continued  he,  "  immediately  march  to  Eleufis,  in 
order  to  fhow  the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that 
as  thofe  who  have  fold  their  country,  are  fupported 
by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elatasa,  fo  you  are 
ready  to  defend  with  your  hereditary  courage  and 
fortune  thofe  who  fight  for  liberty.  Let  ambafliv 
dors  at  the  fame  time  be  fent  to  Thebes,  to  remind 
that  republic  of  the  good  offices  conferred  by  your 
anceftors ;  to  allure  the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not 
confider  them  as  aliens ;  that  the  people  of  Athens 
have  forgot  all  recent  hoftilities  with  the  citizens 
of  Greece,  and  will  never  forfake  the  caufe  of  their 
common  country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  caufe  of  Thebes.  To  this  commu- 
nity, therefore,  offer  your  moft  difmterefted  fer- 
vices.  To  make  any  demand  for  yourfelves, 
would  be  highly  improper  in  the  prefent  juncture. 
Affure  them  that  you  are  deeply  affected  by  their 
danger,  and  prepared  generoufly  to  defend  them  to 
the  utmoft  of  your  power." 

Thefe  propofals  being  received  with  general  ap-  The  de- 
probation,  Demofthenes  drew  up  a  formal  decree  that  puf- 
fer carrying  them  into  execution  ;  a  decree  which  P°fe'  d,f cd 

°  Augmt. 

may  be  confidered  as  the  expiring  voice  of  a  people, 
P  4  who, 
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CHAP,  who,  agreeably  to  the  magnanimous  counfel  of 
^"^  Pericles,  had  determined,  that  when  every  thing 
mortal  perifhed,  the  fame  of  Athens  fhould  re- 
main9'. Having  painted,  in  the  moil  odious  co- 
lours, the  perfidy  and  violence  of  Philip;  and 
having  ftigmatifed  with  due  feverity  the  recent  in- 

^'  See  vol.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  229.  In  defending  his  own  conduit, 
notwithflanding  the  unfortunate  confcquences  with  which  it  was 
attended,  Derr.cilhenes  feems  animated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  Pe- 

\  .  '  J*  *      fl      A  t         ttHf^     tf 

rides.      I3sAou.a*    Ti  >*/  vClgxoil^oi  CITED  5    >tj  f^.a  ~^o$  on><;  K^  B;a.»  •  jstDvir* 

•r,ffic^a.'.t   YJ    irg?rj$eo'att  iratrs',   ^   <ru 
lm  K\  XEJ^oyiX,    o;    HOI  EfOE"/|i'    i.'J= 

yt  Xoy.;:.     The  beauties  of  fuch  paffages,  depending 
chiefly  on  collocation  of  word*  and  lentiments,  of   which  De- 
mofthenes,  of  all   writers,  was  the  greateft   mafter,  cannot  be 
trar.flated.     The   meaning   is,  "  I   will   venture  to  fny  what  is 
contrary  to  common   opinion,  and,    n   the  name  of  the  Gods', 
regard  not  its  extravagance,    but  examine  it  with  indulgence. 
Had  all  of  you  forefeen  what   was  going  to  happen,   had  the 
confequences  of  our  conduct  been  manifeft,  and  had  you,  JEfchi. 
nes,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with  a  loud  voice,  you,  who 
then  opened  not  your  mouth,  yet  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 
have  forftken  the  caufe  of  Grecian  freedom,  unlefs  they  forfook 
their  glory,  their  anceftors,  and  their  renown  with  fucceeding 
ages."    The  fame  thought  is  exprefild  in  language  Mill  bolder, 
after  the  hearers  are  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the  moft  ani- 
mated eloquence  :   Afoot  an  £$-(»   OTW?  r/xxxfTETE,   aa$?t$  Afl^jaioi,  TO» 
t'lrEj  T>J?    entaivrui  EXtfoefia^  »ij  tr&Tr.rtxs   xui'iv-jV  a-cuvum*   a  At*  THJ  E» 
M«fa0i!»  iffCKuavvtvffeu'raj  rut  vffyw  *>'.',  &c.  Seethe  pafiage,  p.  343. 
He  fwears  by  thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  Platasa,  Salamis,  and 
Artemifium,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with 
unequal  fortune,  and  againft  fuperior  force,  the  public  fafety  and 
liberty.    Such  paffages,  when  detached,    may  appear  extrava- 
gant and  gigantic ;  but,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  where  all 
is  arranged  with  fuch  admirable  fymmetry,  that  no  figure  appears 
beyond  the  natural  fize,  fo,  in  the  works  of  Demoflhenes,   no- 
thing appears  monftrous,  becaufe  air  is  great. 

fiances' 
J8 
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ftances  of  his  injuftice  and  luft  of  power,  the  ora- 
tor  concludes,  "  For  fuch  reafons,  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Athens,    emulating  the  glory  of  their 
anceftors,  to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever 
dearer  than  the  intereft  of  their  particular  repub- 
lic, and   humbly  revering   the   gods  and  heroes, 
guardians  of  the  Athenian  city  and  territory,  whofc 
aid  they  now  implore,  have  refolved  to  fend  to  the 
coaft  of  Bceotia   a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,x  to 
march  to  Eleufis  with  their  whole  military  flrength, 
to   difpatch  ambafladors    to   the   feveral  flates  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  the  Thebans,  encou- 
raging them  to  remain  unterrified  amidfl  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  them,  and  to  exert  themfelves 
manfully   in  defence  of  the  common  caufe,  with 
affurance  that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful 
of  old  or  later  differences  which  have  prevailed  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready 
to  fupport  them  with  all  their  faculties,  their  trea- 
fures,  their  navies,  and  their  arms  ;  well  knowing, 
that  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the  Greeks 
is   an  honourable  conteft  ;  but  to  be  comiranied 
by  a  foreigner,  and  to  fuffer  a  Barbarian  to  wreft 
the   fovereignty  from  their  hands,  would  tarnifh 
their   hereditary  glory,  and  difgrace  their  country 
for  ever." 

The  fame  undaunted  fpirit  which  didlated  this  Demofthe- 
decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demofthenes  in 


his  embaffy  to   Thebes,  in  which  he  triumphed  Thebans 

.        .  _    to  join  the 

over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and  Clearchr.s,  and  ftamku-d  of 
over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of  Byzantium,  the  Athens' 
es  employed  by  Philip  on  this  important 

ojccaflon. 
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CHAP,  occafion.  The  Thebans  patted  a  decree  for  ne- 
*X*-Lf  ceiving  with  gratitude  the  proffered  afliftance  of 
Athens  ;  and  the  Athenian  army  having  foon  after 
taken  the  field,  were  admitted  within  the  Theban 
walls,  and  treated  with  all  the  flattering  diftinctions 
of  ancient  hofpitality9*. 

Meanwhile  Philip  having  advanced  towards  the 


both  fides  Boeotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were  foiled 
for  the  -n  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates.  Regard- 
lefs  of  thefe  lories,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  pur- 
pofely  fubmitted,  as  necefTary  ilratagems  to  draw 
the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded  with  his 
main  body,  thirty-two  thoufand  ftrong,  to  the 
plain  of  Chasronaea.  This  place  was  confidered 
by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx;  and  the  ground  for  his  en- 
campment, and  afterwards  the  field  of  battle,  were 
chofen  with  equal  fagacity;  having  in  view,  on 
one  fide,  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the  Mace- 
donians regarded  as  the  author  of  their  royal  houfe, 
and  the  high  protector  of  their  fortune  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  fmall 
river  flowing  into  the  CephifTus,  announced  by 
the  oracles  of  Greece  as  the  deftined  fcene  of  de- 
folation  and  woe  to  their  unhappy  country  93.  The 
generals  of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much 
lefs  careful  to  avail  themlelves  of  the  powerful 

1  Demoflhenes,    who  furnifhes  the  above  narrative,  avoids 
dwelling  on  the  folio  wing  melancholy  t  vents,  which  are  related  by 
Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p.  475,  £  feqq.  Plut.  in  Alexand.    Sirabo,  l.ix. 
p.  414-   Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  &  Pauimiias  Bceotic. 
*'  Plut.i.n  Vit.Demofth-. 

fan&ions 
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functions  of  fuperftition.  Unreftrained  by  inaufpi-  C  HAP 
cious  facrirkes,  the  Athenians  had  left  their  city  w.  ~y—~- 
at  the  exhortation  of  Demofthenes,  to  wait  no 
other  omen  but  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Re- 
gardlefs  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  ill-fated  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  fcanty  reinforcements  raifed  by 
the  iflands,  and  ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  which  had 
joined  their  alliance.  Their  army  amounted  to 
thirty  thoufand  men,  animated  by  the  npbleft 
caufe  for  which  men  can  fight,  but  commanded  by 
the  Athenians  Lyficles  and  Chares,  the  firft  but 
little,  and  the  fecond  unfavourably,  known ;  and 
by  Theagenes  the  Theban,  a  perfon  ftrongly  iuf- 
pected  of  treachery;  all  three  creatures  of  cabal, 
and  tools  of  faction,  flaves  of  intereft  or  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  whofe  characters  (eipecially  as  they  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  only  ftates  whofe 
fhame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  oppofed  the  public 
enemy)  are  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  Greece 
was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolifhing  the  tot-  Alexan- 
tering  independence  of  thofe  turbulent  republics,  t^  ™he! 
which  their  own  internal  vices,  and  the  arms  and  baus* 
intrigues  of  Philip,  had  been  gradually  undermining 
for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies  formed  in  battle 
array  before  the  rifmgof  the  fun.     The  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonians  was  headed  by  Philip,  who 
judged  proper  to  oppofe  in  perfon  ;he  dangerous 
fqry  of  the  Athenians.     Hjs  fon  Alexander,  only 
nineteen  years  pf  age,   but  furrounded  by  expe- 
rienced officers,  commanded  the  left  wing,  which 

faced 
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c  K  A  P.  faccd  the  Sacred  Band  of  the  Thebans.  The  auxi- 
^-^-J,.  liaries  of  either  army  were  pofted  in  the  centre. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Athenians 
charged  with  impetuofity,  and  repelled  the  oppo- 
fmg  divifions  of  the  enemy  j  but  the  youthful  ar- 
dour of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans94  to  retire, 
the  Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.  The 
activity  of  the  young  prince  completed  their  dif- 
order,  and  purfued  the  fcattered  multitude  with  his 
Theffelian  cavalry. 

Philip  de-       Meantime   the  Athenian  generals,    too    much 
AtkL  e     elated  by  their  firft  advantage,  loft  the  opportunity 
Biajls>        to  improve  it  j  for,  having  repelled  the  centre  ancf 
right  v/ing  of  the  Macedonians,  except  the  phalanx, 
which  was  compofed  of  chofen  men,  and  imme- 
diately commanded  by  the  king,  they,  inftead  of 
attempting  to  break  this  formidable  body,  by  at- 
tacking it  in  flank,  preffed 9$   forward  againft  the 
fugitives,  the  infolent  Lyficles  exclaiming  in  vain 
triumph,  "  Purfue,   my   brave  countrymen  !    let 
us  drive  the  cowards  to  Macedon."     Philip  ob- 
ferved  this  rafh  folly  with  contempt,  and  faying  to 
rhofe  around  him,  "  our  enemies  know  not  how 
to  conquer,"  commanded  his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid 
evolution,  to  gain  an   adjacent   eminence,    from 
which  they  poured  down,  firm  and  collected,  on 
the  advancing  Athenians,  whofe  confidence  of  fuc- 
cefs  had  rendered  them  totally  infenfible  to  danger. 
But  the  irrefiftible  Ihock  of  the  Macedonian  fpear 
converted  their  fury  into  defpair.     Above  a  thou- 

9*  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.        9*  Polysn.  Stratagem.  1.  iv.  c.  ii. 

fand 
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fand  fell,  two  thoufand  were  taken  priibners  ;  the  %3 
reft  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  and  fhameful  flight. 
Of  the  Thebans  more  were  killed  than  taken. 
Few  of  the  confederates  perifhed,  as  they  had  little 
fhare  in  the  action,  and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his 
victory  to  be  complete,  gave  orders  to  fpare  the 
vanquifhed,  with  a  clemency  unufual  in  that  age, 
and  not  lefs  honourable  to  his  underftanding  that 
his  heart  j  fince  his  humanity  thus  fubdued  the 
minds,  and  gained  die  affections,  of  his  conquered 
enemies  *°. 

.  According  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  the  battle  was  Philip 
followed  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  king, 
prefiding  in  perfon,  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  and  the  humble  fupplications  of  the 
Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the  bodies  of  their 
flain.  Their  requeft,  which  ferved  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  defeat,  was  readily  granted  j  but 
before  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  permifiion  to 
carry  off  their  dead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural 
intemperance  had  protracted  the  entertainment  till 
morning,  iflued  forth  with  his  licentious  com- 
panions to  -vifit  the  field  of  battle;  their  heads 
crowned  with  feflive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxi- 
cated with  the  infolence  of  wine  and  victory  ;  yet 
the  fight  of  .the  Slaughtered  Thebans,  which  firft 
prefented  itfeif  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly  the 
facred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  fpqt  where  they 
had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought  back  thefe 

9*  Pau fan.  Acbaic.  Diodor.  &  Juft'm,  ubi  fupra. 

infolcnt 
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i1  H  A  P.  iniblent  fpe&ators  to  the  fentiments  of  reafon  and 
\x\vi. 

-'_'_  ^     '  humanity.     Philip  beheld  the  awful  fcene  with  a 

mixture  of  admiration  and  pity ;  and,  after  an  af- 
fefting  filence,  denounced  a  folemn  curie  againft 
thofe  who  bafely  fufpected  the  friendfhip  of  fuch 
brave  men  to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  in- 
famous pafllons 97. 

His  levity       But  this  ferrous  temper  of  mind  did  not  Ian: 
•moded  by  long ;    for  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the 
iXmaJes.   fa\£  wnere  the  Athenians  had  fought  and  fallen, 
the  king  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  levity  and 
litdenefs  of  the  moft  petulant  joy.     Inftead  of  be- 
ing imprefied  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  his  recent  dan- 
ger, and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
happineis  of  his  efcape,  and  the  importance  of  his 
victory,  Philip  only  compared  the  boaftful  pre- 
tenfions,  with  the  mean  performances  of  his  Athe- 
nian enemies;   and,  ftruck  by  this  contraft,  re- 
hearfed,  with  the  infolent  mockery  of  a  buffoon,  the 
pompous  declaration  of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the 
ardent  patriotifm  and  too  fanguine  hopes  of  De- 
mofthenes.     It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  orator 
Demades  at  once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered 
the  ambition  of  Philip,  by  afking  him,  Why  he 
affumed  the  character  of  Therfites,  when  fortune 
afligned  him  the  part  of  Agamemnon 98  ? 
Thediffer-      Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  fharp  re- 
Scnt  of "    Pr'imarid  ",  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon 
theAthe-  .indulged   not,    on    any   future    occafion,  a   vain 

nans  and 
Thebans. 

Plutarch  in  Pelopid.  9»  Idem  in  Demofthen. 

99  Plutarch  afcribes  to  this  fmart  observation  the  moderation  of 
Philip's  fubfequeut  conduft. 

triumph 
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triumph  over  the  Vanquished*  When  advifed  by  c  ^  Arp- 
his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to  render 
himielf  matter  of  Athens,  he  only  replied,  f  f  Have 
I  done  fo  much  for  glory,  and  fhall  I  deftroy  the 
theatre  of  that  glory  I0°  ?"  His  fubfequent  conduct 
correfponded  \vith  the  moderation  of  this  fenti- 
ment.  He  reftored,  without  ranfom,  the  Athe- 
nian prifoners  -y  who,  at  departing,  having  de- 
manded their  baggage,  were  ^Ifo  gratified  in  this 
particular ;  the  king  pleafandy'  o'oferving,  that  the 
Athenians  feemed  to  think  he  had  not  conquer- 
ed them  in  earneft  t01.  Soon  afterwards  he  dif- 
patched  his  fon  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the 
moil  trufted  of  his  minifters,  to  offer  them  peace 
on  fuch  favourable  terms  as  they  had  little  reaPjn 
to  expect.  They  were  required  to  fend  deputies 
to  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where,  to  adjuft  their 
refpective  contingents  of  troops  for  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition, Philip  purpofed  aflembling,  early  in  the 
fpring,  a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian 
dates ;  they  were  ordered  to  furrender  the  ifle  of 
Samos,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  ftation 
of  their  fleet,  and  the  main  bulwark  and  defence  of 
all  their  maritime  or  infular  porTeflions ;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmolefted,  the  Attic  ter- 
ritory, with  their  hereditary  form  of  government, 
and  flattered  by  the  acquifition  of  Oropus,  for 
which  they  had  fo  long  contended  with  the  un- 
happy Thebans  '°*.  It  was  not  merely  in  being 


100  Plutarch  in  Apophth.        «CI  Idem,  ibid. 

101  Pjuianias  Baetic,    DiodcHUj,  ubi  fupra. 
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CHAP,  deprived  of  this  city,  that  the  Thebans  experienced 
•LX**Vi',  the  indignation  of  the  conqueror.  From  the  tranf- 
aclions1  between  Macedon  and  Thebes,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  Philip  thought  himfelf  en- 
titled to  treat  that  people,  not  as  open  and  gene- 
rous enemies,  vvhofe  ftruggle  for  freedom  deferred 
his  clemency,  but  as  faithlefs  and  infidious  rebels, 
who  merited  all  the  feverity  of  his  juftice.  He 
puniihed  the  republican  party  with  unrelenting 
rigour ;  reftored  the  traitors,  whom  they  had  ba- 
nifhed,  to  the  firft  honours  of  the  republic  j  and, 
in  order  to  fupport  their  government,  placed  a 
Macedonian  garrifon  in  the  Theban  citadel  l°3. 

Caufe$  In  his  oppofite  treatment  of  the  two  republics, 

which  it  Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  fwayed  neither  by  af- 
proceeded.  fection  nor  hatred ;  his  generofity  and  his  rigour 
were  alike  artificial,  and  both  directed  by  his  in- 
tereft.  Befides  the  different  characters  of  the  The- 
bans and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the  former  as 
fenfible  to  the  impreflion  of  fear,  as  the  latter  were 
fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  efteem,  the  Thebans 
had  too  long,  and  too  early,  abandoned  the  caufe 
of  Greece,  and  too  flrenuoufly  exerted  themfelves 
in  eftablifhing  the  power  of  Macedon,  to  acquire 
much  reputation  by  one  unfuccefsful  attempt  to 
refift  Philip,  to  which  they  had  been  at  length 
roufed  lefs  by  their  own  public  Ipirit  or  courage, 
than  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demofthenes. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  oppofed  the  views  of  this  prince, 

I0*  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  iv. 

though 
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though  with  far  lefs  prudence  and  activity  than 
their  fituation  required ;  who,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  reign,  had  continued  to  traverfe  his 
meafures,  and  to  Ipurn  his  authority;  and  who, 
previoufly  to  the  laft  fatal  encounter  at  Chasronaea, 
had  endeavoured  to  form  a  general  confederacy, 
and  when  that  proved  impoffible,  had  determined* 
almoil  unaflifted  and  alone,  to  refift  the  common 
foe,  feemed  entitled  to  fuch  gratitude  and  ap- 
piuufe,  as  companion  beftows  on  ill-directed  va- 
lour and  unfortunate  patriotifm ;  and  the  rigorous 
treatment  of  fuch  a  people  mud  have  fhocked  the 
ientiments,  and  exafperated  the  hatred,  of  every 
citizen  of  Greece,  who  yet  retained  the  fainteft 
tincture  of  ancient  principles,  or  who  was  ftill  ani- 
mated by  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  public  fpirit. 

Philip  too  well  nnderilood  his  interefl,  thus  ro 
tarnifh  the   glory,  and   rifk  the  fruits  of1  victory,  of  the 
although  the  daring  and  imprudent  behaviour  of 
the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  ferved  dtfeat- 
to  juftify  the  hariheft  meafures.     The  firft  news 
of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with  tumult  or  con- 
llernation.     But   when   the    diforder   ceafed,    the 
people  fhewed  themfelves  difpofed  to  place  their 
whole  confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of 
Philip.     Upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides  IC4,  a  de- 
cree palled  for  fending  to  the  Pineus  their  wives, 
children,  and  moft  valuable  effects,  together  with 
the  facred  images  and  ornaments  of  their  gods. 
By  the  fame  decree,  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 

T"4  Plut.  in  Vitalliperid. 

VOL.  IV.  Q  city 
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CHAP.  c[|y  were  beftowed  on  ftrangers  and  flaves,  and 
5JjUj  reftored  to  perfons  declared  infamous,  on  this  one 
condition,  that  they  exerted  themfelves  in  the  pub- 
lic  defence.      Demofthenes,    with   equal   fuccefs, 
propoied  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls  and  forti- 
fications, a  work  which,  being  himfelf  appointed 
to  fuperintend,  he  generoufly  accomplished  at  the 
expence  of  his   private    fortune 10S.     The  orator 
Lycurgus  undertook   the  more  eafy  tafk  of  im- 
peaching the  worthlefs  Lyficles,  whofe  mifconducl 
in  the  day  of  battle  had  been  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  late  fatal  difafter.     In  a  difcourfe  calculated 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  military  enthufiafm,  which 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the  fpeaker 
thus  warmly  apoftrophiied  the  confcious  guilt  of 
the  mute  and  trembling  general :  "  The  Athe- 
nians have  been  totally  defeated    in  an   engage- 
ment ;    the  enemy  have  creeled  a  trophy  to  the 
eternal  difhonour  of  Athens ;  and  Greece  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  the  detefted  yoke  of  fervitude. 
You  were  our  commander  on  that  inglorious  day ; 
and  ftillj>'0#  breathe  the  vital  air,  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  fun,   and  appear  in  our  public  places,  a 
living  monument  of  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  your 
country."     The  quick  refentment  of  the  hearers 
fuppiicd   the  confequence,  and  the  criminal  was 
dragged  to  execution  IC<5. 

mhcK-          Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the  hoflile 

preparations,  of  Athens,  could  fhake  the  mode- 

S»y.      ration  of  Philip,   or  determine  him  to  alter  the 

I0*  DeraoRh,  de  Corona.  *os  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  477. 

favour- 
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favourable  terms  of  accommodation,  which  he  had  C  |  [JVf" 

XXXV  1. 

already  propofed  by  his  ambafiadors.     The  pa-  i_  -a—  j 
triotic  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the  orators 
juft  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  revenge  ;  but, 
at  the  interceffion  of  the  Areopagus,  which  on  this 
occafion  acted  fuitably  to  the  fame  of  its  ancient 
wifdom,  the  prudent  and  virtuous  Phocion  I0/  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.     The  difcern- 
ment  of  thfs  ftatefman  and  general,  whole  merit 
had  been  neglected  while  it  was  yet  time  to  per- 
form any  effential  fervice,  might  eafily  perceive 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  recover  the  honour  of 
a  people,   who,   antecedently  to   their   defeat    by 
Philip,  had  been  ftill  more  fatally  fubdued  by  their 
own    pernicious    vices.      Amidft    the    important  Extreme 
events  of  the  Macedonian   war,   and   amidft  the  c°n;uP^on 

of  the  /i.- 

tlreadful  misfortunes  which,  in  confequence  of  its  thenians. 
melancholy  iffue,  hung  over  their  country,  a  fet  of 
Athenian  citizens,  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  and 
fortune,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Sixty, 
from  the  accidental  number  of  their  original  in- 
ftitution,  daily  aiTembled  into  a  club,  where  all 
ferious  tranfactions  were  treated  with  levity  and 
ridicule,  and  the  time  totally  dedicated  to  feafling, 
gaming,  and  the  fprightly  exercifcs  of  wit  and 
pleafantry.  This  deteftable  fociety  fav/ ICS,  with- 
out emotion,  their  countrymen  arming  for  battle « 
with  the  moil  carelefs  indifference  they  received 
accounts  of  their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the 
public  calamities  in  any  degree  difturb  their  fefti- 

I0?  Plutarch  in  Phocion.  I;S  Alhenaeas,  1.  xiv.  p.  614- 

vity, 
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CHAP,  vity,  or  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil 
J_1^IL  courfe  of  their  pleafures.  Their  fame  having 
reached  Macedon,  Philip  fent  them  a  ium  of 
money,  to  iupport  the  expence  of  an  inftitution 
ib  favourable  to  his  views.  But  what  opinion 
mull  Phocion  have  formed  of  fuch  an  eftablim- 
ment ;  or  how  was  it  pofiible  for  any  difpafiionate 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  a  re- 
public fo  totally  degenerate,  as  to  fofter  fuch 
wretches  within  its  bofom,  could  fuccefsfully 
wage  war  againft  a  vigilant  and  enterprifmg 
enemy  ? 
They  de-  f  jie  arguments  of  the  wifeft  portion  of  the  com- 

termine  to  .        _  .          ,  rr        j  L      ni  -r 

accept  the   mumty  for  accepting  the  peace  proffered  by  Philip, 
terms  of     wer&  ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  return  of 

pence  or*  ^?  • 

fered  by  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prifoners  taken  at 
Chseronasa,  who  unanimoufly  blazed  forth  the 
praifes  of  their  generous  conqueror.  Ambafiadors 
were  accordingly  difpatched  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
don, to  accept  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace,  upon 
the  terms  which  he  had  condefcended  to  offer  ; 
and  the  only  marks  of  deference  fhewn  to  the  vio- 
lent party,  who  flill  clamoured  for  war,  were,  that 
Demochares,  who  oftentatioufly  affected  a  rude 
boldnefs  of  fpeech  againft  Philip,  was  named 
among  the  ambafladors ;  and  that  Demoflhenes, 
fche  irreconcilable  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  thofe  (lain  at  Chsronaea. 

infoience         Demochares  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  commif- 

orDemo-     r  •  t       i 

"on  with  that  extravagant  petulance  which   natu- 
rdly  flowed  from  his  character ;  and  which,  in  the 

Grecian 
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Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently  difgraced  C,H  A  p- 
the  decency  of  public  tranfactions.  At  their  an- 
dience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  lefs  fmcerity  than 
politenefs,  lavifhed  on  the  ambaffadors  his  ufual 
profeffions  of  friendfhip,  and  obligingly  afked 
them,  if  there  was  any  thing  farther  in  which  he 
could  gratify  the  Athenians  ?  "  Yes,"  faid  De- 
mochares,  "  hang  thyfelf."  The  juft  indignation 
of  all  prefent  broke  forth  againft  this  unprovoked 
infolence,  when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolnefb, 
fiienced  the  clamour,  by  faying,  "  Let  this  ridi- 
culous brawler  depart  unmolefted;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  other  ambafladors,  cf  Go,  tell  your 
countrymen,  that  thofe  who  can  utter  fuch  out- 
rages are  lefs  juft  and  moderate,  than  he  who  can 
pardon  them  ICV 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on  De-  Oration  of 

*  ~  * 

mofthenes,    which    fhewed    that,    notwithflanding 


the  unfortunate   ifTue  of  his   counfels,  the  Athe-  honou>'  pf 

n  .  .  ,  thofe  flain 

mans    lull   approved    his    principles   and  his    pa-  ar 
triotifm,  might  have  been  expected  to  elevate  his  n 
fentiments  and  his  language  to  the  higher!  drain  of 
eloquence.     But  the  complexion  of  the  times  no 
longer  admitted  thofe  daring  flights  to  which  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  Ibar  •,  and  the  powers  of 
the  orator  feem  to  have  declined  with  the  fortunes^ 
of  his  country.     With    too   apparent   caution   he 
avoids  the  mention  of  all  recent  tranfactions,  and 
dwells  with  tirefome  minutenefs  on  the  ancient,  and 
even  fabulous  parts,  of  the  Athenian  ftory.     One 

IC9  Seneca  de  Ira. 

tranfient 
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CHAP,  tranfient  flafh  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the  end 

XX  XVI 

i_-r-_it  of  his  difcourfe,  when,  commemorating  the  glory 
of  the  (lain,  he  fays,  that  the  removal  of  thofe 
zealous  republicans  from  their  country  was  like 
taking  the  fun  from  the  world  "°;  a  figure  bold, 
yet  juft  ;  fince,  after  the  battle  of  Ch?eron£a, 
there  remained  no  further  hopes  of  refilling  the 
conqueror  —  the  dignity  of  freedom  was  for  ever 
loft,  and  the  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny  defcended 
and  thickened  over  Greece1". 

0    £lc"7rig  yxo  EJ  TI;  ix.  ra 
evcf?r,<;   xa.t 


iwtfljtffiorw*^  E>  c-zoTii  xai  7roXA;i  Svyzhnz  ?ra^  o  iffuiro;  ^rjXo^  TUV 
*EjM,tat  ytyovi.  p.  155.  "  For  as  if  light  were  taken  from  the 
world,  the  remaining  life  of  mortals  would  be  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties and  mifcry;  fo  by  the  death  of  thofe  warriors,  the 
originaf  glory  of  Greece  was  buried  in  darknefs  and  ignominy." 
<)f  this  diicourfe,  which  Libanius  denies  to  be  genuine,  many 
pailages  are  corrupt,  and  many  interpolated.  The  general  debi- 
lity of  the  whole  may  be  explained  by  the  obfervation  in  the  text, 
without  having  reconrfe  to  the  defence  of  Wolfius  :  "  Ora- 
tioncm  Libnnius  Demofthenis  efil-  negat  ut  vilem  &  imbecillern 
umnino.  Quod  quis  mirettir,  cum  &  argumentum  lit  imbc- 
cille?"  Demofthen.  edit.  Wolf.  p.  152. 

1  Hie  dies  univerfe  Cneciac,  et  gloriam  dominationi?,  et 
vetufliffimam  libertatem  ftnivit.  Juftin.  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  Demof- 
thcnes,  Dioclorus,  Strabo,  and  Paufaniap,  all  exprefs  the  fame 
iintiments,  and  nearly-  in  the  fame  words. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 

Liberal  Spirit  of  the  Macedonian  Government.  — 
Philip  appointed  General  of  the  Greeks.  —  Rebel- 
lion of  Illyria.  —  AJfaffination  of  Philip.  —  His 
Char  after.  —  AcceJJion  of  Alexander.  —  His  Ex- 
pedition againft  the  Illyrians  and  Triballi.  —  He 
•paj/es  the  Danube.  —  Rebellion  in  Greece.  —  De- 
ftruftion  cf  Thebes  —  Heroijm  of  Timoclea.  — 
Alexander  crojfes  the  Hellespont.  —  State  of  the 
Perftan  Empire.  —  Battle  of  the  Granicus.— 
Siege  of  Miletus  and  Halicarnajjus.  —  Bold  Ad- 
venture of  t-ivo  Macedonian  Soldiers.  —  Alexan- 
der's judicious  Plan  of  War.  —  Arts  by  which  he 
fecured  his  Conquejts.  —  The  Battle  cf  I/Jus-.— 
The  Virtues  of  Alexander  expand,  with  his 
Profperitj. 


H  E  Greeks  acknowledged,  with  reluctance  CHAP, 

1-y  xx  -y  T7T  r 
and  forrow,  that  by  the  decifive  victory  of  t    _'     _J 

Chseronasa,  Philip  became  mafter  of  their  coun-  Liberal 

T»  n          i  i  r  •  fpirit  of 

try  .     13ut  we  fliould  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  the  Ma«- 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  if  we  compared 


1  Demofth.   ^fchin.    Diodor.    Plutarch.    Arfian, 
fliall  cite  only  the  words  of  Strabo  :    "  Xx^^y,  o.-  ka 

0  ApV.TX     ps-/a.},u<;    intwx:     AS'/jsaia;    TS     XXi    ti'.iUTX-:    l'.y.\    K-  •   ::'•  -f, 

xxTirv  TV,?  '£>./  .-.     "    And  Chasronca,    where   Philip, 

the  fon  of  Amyntas,  having  conquered  the  Athenian?,  Boeo- 
tian?, and  Corinthians,  in  a  <;rcat  battle,  rendered  himfelf  mafter 
of  Greece."  Strab.  Gtogiaph.  1.  ix.  p.  414. 

0.4  it 
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c  H  A  P.  it  with  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft,  or  the  abfolute 
dominion  of  many  European  monarchs.  The  au- 
thority of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  realm, 
was  modelled  on  that  admirable  fyfcem  of  power 
and  liberty,  which  diftinguifned  and  ennobled  the 
policies  of  the  heroic  ages  *.  He  adminiftered  the 
religion,  decided  the  differences,  and  commanded, 
the  valour,  of  foldiers  and  freemen 3.  Perfonal 
merit  entitled  him  to  hold  the  fceptre,  which,  being 
derived  from  Jove,  could  not  long  be  fwayed  by 
unworthy  hands.  The  fuperiority  of  his  abilities, 
the  vigilant  and  impartial  juftice  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  prerogative; 
lince,  according  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the  rights  of 
his  fubje&s4,  ceafed  from  that  moment  to  be  a 
king. 

Having  effected  the  conqueft  of  Greece,   the 
Philip's      prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  fuppofed  ambi- 

guthority        .  .......  , 

in  GiL-cr'ce.  tious  or  introducing  into  that  country  more  levere 

maxims  of  government  than  thofe  which  prevailed 

*  When  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  profperi'y,  claimed  too 
exalted  honours,  he  was  told  by  Calliflhenes  the  philofopher, 
"  Ot  wjoyaiot  t|  Agyvs  £•?  MAXSCOIIXII  r,to'.- ,  ''.A«  wu.u 

Ma«£^vEi;»  afxpi-rt:  !>iu.T^,ica.v,  Your  anceftors  came  from 
Argos  to  Macedon,  and  continued  there,  governing  the  Mace- 
donians, not  by  force,  but  by  law."  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand, 
p.  87. 

3  In  capital  cafes,  fays  Curtius,  the  foldiers  judged  in  time  of 
•war,  the  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  He  then  adds,  "  Nihil  po- 
teftas  regum  valebat  nifi  p:ius  valuiffet  aucloritas ;"  fciiicet 
populi.  Curtius,  I.  vi.  c.  ix.  p.  441. 

4-  A  very  mean  fubjecl  literally  told  Philip,  "  If  you  refufe  to 
do  me  juftice,  ceafc  to  be  a  king."  Pint.  Apophib. 

in 
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in  Macedon.     He  affected,    on  the  contrary,  to  CHAP. 

•       -ii  L-  r     ^  'v'lf- 

preferve  inviolate  tae  ancient  forms  ol  the  repjub-  :_  ._  T_.  _j 
lican   conftitution,  and  determined  to  govern  the 
Greeks  by  the  fame  policy  with  which  1,  .b- 

dued  them.  While  .Macedonian  garrilbns  kept 
pofTeffion  of  Thermopylae  and  the  other  ilrong 
holds  of  Greece,  the  faithful  and  active  partifans 
of  Philip  controuled  the  refolutions,  and  directed 
the  meafures,  of  each  particular  republic.  The 
fuperintendence  of  the  iacred  games,  as  well  as  of 
the  Delphic  temple,  rendered  him  the  only  vifible 
head  of  the  national  religion  :  in  confequence  of 
the  double  right  of  prefiding  and  voting  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  of  Greece  ;  and 
his  illuitrious  victory  at  Chnsronrea  over  the  only 
communities  that  oppoied  his  greatnefs,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  general  beft  entitled  to  conduct  the; 
military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in  the  long- 
projected  invasion  of  Perfia;  an  office  which,  as 
he  might  have  afTumed  it  without  blame,  he  there- 
fore folicited  with  applaufe  from  the  impartial  fuf- 
frages  of  the  people  5. 

That  this  cpndefcenfion  muft  have  been  hig'ily  Phi:;? 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from  n*med 
at    Corinth,    \vhere    Philip,    the 


year   oiiSwing  the  battle  of  ChasrOncEa,  had  affem-  o 
bled  a  general  convention  of  the  Arnphictyohic  cx-  1" 

*  A  •  G  .  55  7  « 

ftates6.     In  this  aiTembly,  Dius  of  Ephefus  repre- 
fented,  with   affecting  energy,  the  vexations   and 

J  Diodor.   1.  svi.  p.  556.     Tt-»  E 

6  Diodor.  l.xvi.  p.  556. 

opprefT.on 
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c:  H  A  P.  oppreflion  which  the  feeble  colonies  of  Afia  daily 
^l^Hi  experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the 
Perfian  fatraps.  The  general  voice  of  the  afTem- 
bly  approved  his  complaint,  while  they  recol- 
le&ed,  with  indignation,  the  continual  outrages  of 
a  people  who  had  anciently  invaded  their  country, 
infulted  their  religion,  burned  their  temples,  and, 
not  fatisfied  with  thefe  acts  of  vengeance,  haci  re- 
duced and  opprefled  their  colonies,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly excited  and  nourifhed  thofe  cruel  animo- 
fities  which  had  long  filled  every  part  of  Greece 
witli  fedition  and  blood 7.  Philip  had  private 
wrongs  to  urge  againft  the  Perfians,  whofe  hatred 
and  jealoufy  had,  on  feveral  occafions,  thwarted 
his  meafures  and  difturbed  his  government.  Yet 
he  infilled  chiefly  on  their  public  injuries,  and 
notorious  enmity  to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  the 
honour  of  which  could  only  be  redeemed  by  a 
fuccefsful  expedition  into  Afia. 

Amount         This  expedition  was  determined  with  univerfal 

f     1 

forces"  confent.  Philip  was  appointed  general  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  (although  the  Lacedemonians  ful- 
lenly  abfented  themfelves  from  the  convention) 
when  the  feveral  ftates  came  to  afcertain  the  con- 
tingent of  troops  which  they  could  refpectively 
raife,  the  whole,  exclufive  of  the  Macedonians, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe  8  j  a  prodigious 
force,  of  which  the  domeftic  diffenfions  of  the 
Greeks  had  hitherto,  perhaps,  prevented  them. 

'  Ifocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philip.  8  juftjn.  ].  jXt  Ci  v. 

from 
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from  forming  an  adequate  notion.     On  no  former  ^  **  A,p- 
occafion   had  the   fever  al    republics   appeared  fo     '        *' 
thoroughly  united  in  one  common  caufe  ;  never 
had   they  fnewn  themfelves  fo    fenfible   of  their 
combined  ftrength  ;  never  had  they  teftificd  fuch 
general  alacrity  to  take  the  field,  or  fuch  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their  commander. 

It  belongs  to  the  biographers  of  the  king  of 
Macedon,  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
bloody  tranfaclion  which  clouded  this  glorious  falllym, 
profpecl.  In  the  general  hiftory  cf  Greece,  it  is  ™edft£°  j-j- 
fufficient  to  mention,  that  Philip,  having  dif-  iVnfions  m 
patched  Parmenio  with  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  ' 


the  Afiatic  colonies,  was  prevented  from  immedi-  CXI-  J» 
ately  following  that  commander  by  an  infurreclion 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes  9.  This  unfeafonable  diver- 
fion  from  the  greateft  enterprife  of  his  reign,  was 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  domeftic  difcord 
which  fhook  the  palace  of  Philip.  A  Ipirit  lefs 
proud  and  jealous  than  that  of  Olympias,  mother 
of  Alexander,  might  have  been  juftly  provoked  by 
the  continual  infidelities  of  her  hufband,  who, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
never  ceafed  to  augment  the  number  of  his  wives 
or  concubines  I0.  The  generous  mind  of  Alex- 
ander muft  naturally  have  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  his 
mother,  although  his  own  intereit  had  not  been 
deeply  concerned  in  preventing  Philip  from  con- 
tinually giving  him  fo  many  new  rivals  to  the  throne. 
The  young  prince  defended  the  rights  of  Olympias 

9  Diodor.  ad  Glym[j.  J0  Athentens,  1.  xiii. 

7  and 
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c  ii  A  P.  and  his  own,  with  the  impetuofity  natural  to  his 

*v  Y  v  v  r  r 

^_  J^_.  J  character;  at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Caflandra, 

the  niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  fa- 
vourites, an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the 
imperious  father  and  his  more  haughty  fon -"  -,  and 
the  latter,  concluding  all  thofe  to  be  his  own  friends 
who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  fought  refuge 
among  the  rebellious  Illyrians,  who  were  already 
in  arms  againft  their  fovereign. 

Philip  ex-       The   dexterity  of  Philip   extricated   him   from 

bimfcif  thefe  difficulties.  Having  conquered  the  Illyrians, 
he  f°ftened  Alexander  by  afTuring  him  that  his  il- 
luftrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in  Greece 
and  Macedon,  had  not  efcaped  the  anxious  vigi- 

A.  0.336.  iance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  giving  him  many  rivals 
to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  furpaffing  them  all  in  glory  and  in  the  merited 
affection  of  the  Macedonians  ia.  Soothed  by  this 
condefcenfion,  Olympias  and  her  fon  again  ap- 
peared at  court  with  the  diftindtion  due  to  their 
rank ;  and  to  announce  and  confirm  this  happy 
reconcilement  with  his  family,  Philip  married  his 
beloved  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of  Epirus, 
maternal  uncle  of  Alexander  ;  and  celebrated  the 
nuptials  by  a  magnificent  feftival  which  lafted 
feveral  days,  during  which  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians vied  with  each  other  in  fliewing  their  oh- 
fequious  refpeft  towards  their  common  general  and 
m  after. 

isaflafcn-       Amidft  the  tumultuous  amufements  of  the  fefti- 

ateci  in  ,,,  ... 

going  to     vity,  rhihp  otcen  appeared   in   public  with  un- 

the  theatre. 

11  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  »»  Plut,  Apophth. 

guarded 
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guarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attachment  CHAP. 

xxxvii 
of  all  his  fubjects :  but  proceeding  one  day  from  *_'-T—  J 

the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  ftabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Paufanias  "3,  a  Macedonian  ;  whether  the 
arTaiTm  was  flimulated  merely  by  private  refent- 
ment,  or  prompted  by  the  ill-appealed  rage  of 
Olympias,  or  inftigated  to  commit  this  atrocity  by 
the  Perfian  fatraps  ;  which  laft  is  after  ted  by  Alex- 
ander I+,  who  alleged  the  afTafTination  of  his  father 
among  his  reafons  for  invading  the  Perfian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty-  Eh  cha- 
feventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  liis  raaa'' 
reign  ;  the  firft  prince  whole  life  and  actions  hiftory 
hath  defcribed  with  fuch  regular  accuracy,  and 
circumfbantial  fulnefs,  as  render  his  admmiftration 
a  matter  of  inftruction  to  fucceeding  ages.  With 
a  reach  of  forefight  and  fagacity  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  he  united  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Grecian  character,  valour,  eloquence,  addrefs, 
flexibility  to  vary  his  conduct  without  changing  his 
purpofe,  the  molt  extraordinary  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  perfeverance,  of  cool  combination  and 
ardent  execution.  Intercepted  in  the  middle  of 
his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  alTafiln,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  undertaking  the  jufleft  and  nobleft 
defign  of  his  reign ;  a  defign  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  and  in  which  his  near  profpect  of  fuc- 
cefs  promifed  to  reward  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
his  toilfome  life.  Had  not  his  days  been  fhortened 

15  Diodor.  &  Juflin.  ubi  fupra. 

l*  An  tan.   I.  IS.  c.  iii.  &  Curtiur,  I.  iv,  c.  i. 
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c  H  A  P.  by  a  premature  death,  there  is  good  reafon  to  be- 

VII  - 

C-^— J  lieve  that  he  might  have  fubdued  the  Perfian  em- 
pire ;  ail  enterprife  mere  dazzling,  but  lefs  dif- 
ficult, than  the  exploits  which  he  had  already  at- 
chieved.  Had  that  event  taken  place,  the  arduous 
undertakings  of  his  long  and  fuccefsful  reign  would 
have  been  ennobled  and  illuminated  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  cxtcnfive  foreign  conqueft  j  Philip  would 
have  reached  the  height  of  iuch  renown  as  is  ob- 
tained by  the  habits  of  activity,  vigilance,  and 
fo.titude  in  the  purfuit  of  unbounded  greatnefs  ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  poflerity,  would  perhaps 
have  furpaffed  the  glory  of  all  kings  and  con- 
querors, who  either  preceded  or  followed  him. 
Yet,  even  on  this  fuppofition,  there  is  not  any 
man  of  fenfe  and  probity,  who,  if  he  allows  him- 
felf  time  for  ferious  reflection,  would  purchafe  the 
imagined  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of 
Macedon,  at  the  price  of  his  artifices  and  crimes  j 
and  to  a  philosopher,  who  confidered  either  the 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  triumphs,  or 
the  probable  confequences  of  his  dominion  over 
Greece  and  Afia,  the  bufy  ambition  of  this  mighty 
,  conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  fcene  of 
fplendid  mifery. 

BifKcnitKs      A  prince  who  is  his  own  miniiler,  and  almoft 

attending 

the  accei".  the  fole  depofitary  of  his  own  fecrets,  commonly 
Alexander  leaves  an  arduous  talk  for  the  labours  of  his  fuc- 
to<h,M:i-  ceflbr.  This  difficulty  prefented  itfelf  to  Alex- 

eeaonian  '     f 

th.one.  ander  j  but  it  was  not  the  only  circumftance  thai; 
J**'  rendered  his  fttuation  difficult.  The  regular  order 

A,C.336. 
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of  fuccefiion  had  never  been  clearly  eftablilhed  in  c  H  A  P. 
Macedon,  and  was,  in  fome  meafure,  incom- 
patible with  the  fpirit  of  royal  government,  which, 
as  then  generally  imderflood,  required  fuch  quali- 
ties and  accomplifhments  in  the  firil  magiftrate,  as 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  promifcuous  line  of 
hereditary  princes.  The  numerous  wives  of 
Philip  had,  however,  been  moft  fruitful  in  female 
offspring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  appre- 
hend from  the  rivalfhip  of  his  brothers,  fmce 
Ptolemy,  born  of  Arfinoe,  and  afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  fon  of  Lagus, 
to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arfmoe,  while  ihe 
was  with  child  by  himfelf;  and  Arid^us,  the  fon 
of  Philina,  who,  for  fix  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the  Eaft,  by 
the  terror  of  his  brother's  name,  and  through  the 
difcordant  ambition  of  his  lieutenants,  poffefled 
not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly  to  difpute  the  fuccef- 
fion.  But  Alexander's  title  was  contefted  by 
Amyntas,  fon  of  Perdiccas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Philip,  in  whofe  name  the  laft-mentioned  prince 
originally  adminiftered  the  government,  till  the 
tender  age  of  Amyntas  being  rejected  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, Philip  ib  little  feared  the  revival  of  his 
pretenfions  to  the  throne,  that  he  had  given  him 
his  daughter  Cyna  in  marriage.  This  new  ad-- 
vantage ftrengthened  the  claim 'of  Amyntas,  which,, 
it  was  probable,  would  be  warmly  fupported  by 
Attalus,  a  bold  and  enterprifing  commander,  ther 
perfonal  enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  fon,  of  whom; 
the  former  had  recently  put  to  death  his  kinf- 

woman 
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woman  Cleopatra,  with  Shocking  circumftances  of 
cruelty.  Alexander  privately  took  meafures  with 
his  friends  for  crufhing  thofe  dangerous  enemies  IS; 
and,  being  acknowledged  king  of  Macedon,  haftened 
into  Greece  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's  la- 
bours, which  might  be  loft  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  ThefTalians,  whom  he 
chaftiied  with  proper  Severity;  and  having  af- 
fembled  the  deputies  of  the  ftates  at  Corinth,  he 
was  invested  with  the  fame  honours  I6  which  had 
been  conferred  on  his  predeceffor.  During  his  re  - 
fidence  in  that  city  there  happened  an  incident 
which  more  clearly  difplays  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, than  can  be  done  by  the  moft  elaborate 
description.  Curiofity  led  him  to  vilit  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  whofe  fmgular  manners  and  mode  of  life 
have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occafron.  He 
found  him  balking  in  the  fun  1?,  and,  having  made 
himfeif  known  as  the  mafter  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  afked  the  philofopher  what  he  could  do  to 
oblige  him  ?  <c  Stand  from  between  me  and  the 
fun,"  was  the  anfwer  of  the  cynic  :  upon  which 
the  king  obferved  to  his  attendants,  "  that  he 
would  choofe  to  be  Diogenes  I8  if  he  were  not 
Alexander."  The  observation  was  natural  and 
Sublime ;  Since,  under  the  moft  diflimilar  veils  of 
external  circumftances  and  purfuits,  their  cha- 
racters concealed  a  real  refemblance.  Both  pof- 


'  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  a,  &  feqq.  &  Juftin.  xi.  i,  & 
5  Idem,  ibid.  17  Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  88 

'•'•  Laertius  in  Vit.  Diogen, 
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fefled  that  proud  erect  fpirit  which  difdains  autho-   CHAP. 

.  XXXVII- 

rity,  fpurns  controul,  and  afpires  to  domineer  over  /_—  m—  _? 
fortune.  But,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his  tub,  that  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  Alexander,  by  the  un- 
bounded gratification  of  his  defires,  could  not  at- 
tain on  the  imperial  throne  of  Perfia. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedon,  pre-  His  expe- 
pared  for  his  eaftern  expedition  by  diffufmg  the  aeainftthe 
terror  of  his  name  among  the  northern  Barbarians.  Ulynans 

C?  j      r~r\     - 

The  Illyrians  and  Triballi,  mindful  of  the  injuries  bain, 
of  Philip,  had  haftily  taken  arms  to  oppofe,  ere  it  ol)'niP- 
became  too  late,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  A.  €.335. 
fon.     But  the  difcernment  of  the  young  prince 
readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving  fuch  for- 
midable enemies  on  his  frontier.     With  a  well-ap- 
pointed army,  he  marched  from  Amphipolis,  and, 
kaving  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  on 
the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pafs 
of  Mount  Haemus,  which  led  into  the  territory  of 
the  Triballi.     There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  lefs 
formidable  enemy.      The   independent   tribes  of  He  defeats 
Thrace,  having  embraced  the  caufe  of  the   Tri-  pendent" 
balli,    had    feized  an  eminence  commanding  the  tribes  oi" 
pafs ;  and,  inftead  of  a  breaftwork,  had  fortified 
themielves  with  their  carriages  or  waggons,  which 
they  purpofed  to  roll  down  on  the  Macedonians. 
To   elude  this   unufual   attack,  Alexander  com-   , 
manded  fuch  of  his  troops  as  could  not  conveni- 
ently open  their  ranks,  and  allow  free  iffue  to  the 
intended  violence,  to  fall  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
carefully   clofe  their  fhields,  that  the  defcending 
VOL.  IV,  R  waggons 
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waggons  might  harmlefs  bound  over  them.  In 
confequence  of  this  contrivance,  the  hoftile  artillery 
was  exhaufted  in  vain.  Alexander  then  attacked 
the  Thracians  with  admirable  order  and  celerity. 
Fifteen  hundred  fell ;  their  fwiftnefs  and  knowledge 
of  the  country  faved  the  greater  number.  The 
prifoners,  women,  and  booty,  were  fent  for  fale  to 
the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine  '9. 

Alexander  having  intrufted  this  bufmefs  to  Ly- 
fanias  and  Philotas,  pafled  the  mountains,  and 
purfued  the  Triballi.  By  galling  them  with  his 
bowmen  and  (lingers,  he  gradually  forced  them 
from  their  faftnefles,  and  defeated  a  powerful  body 
of  their  warriors  encamped  on  the  wocdy  banks  of 
the  Lyginus,  diftant  three  days  march  from  the 
Danube.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  conduced 
by  the  valour  of  their  chieftain  Syrmus,  and  rein- 
forced by  a  numerous  band  of  Thracians,  took 
refuge  in  Peuce,  an  ifland  in  the  Danube,  de- 
fended by  abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  furrounded 
by  deep  and  foaming  ftreams.  Alexander,  though 
he  had  juft  received  fome  fhips  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  aflault  the 
ifland  j  and  the  hoftile  appearance  of  the  Getse  on 
the  northern  bank,  furnilhed  him  with  an  honour- 
able pretence  for  declining  the  fiege  of  Pence.  On 
the  margin  of  the  Danube,  that  audacious  people 
had  drawn  up  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  above  ten 
thoufand  foot,  fhowing,  by  their  countenance  and 
demeanour,  a  determined  refolution  to  oppofe  the 
landing  of  an  enemy.  Provoked  by  thofe  figns  ol 

s  '  'Arrian.  Alexand.  Expedit.  1.  i.  p.  2,  &  feciq. 
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defiance,  and  animated  by  the  glory  of  palling  die 
greateil  of  all  European  rivers,  and  that  which 
was  furrounded  with  the  greateft  and  moil  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  filled  the  hides  ufed  in  en- 
campment with  ftraw  and  other  buoyant  materials, 
and  collected  all  the  boats  employed  by  the  natives 
of  thofe  parts  in  fifhing,  commerce,  or  piracy. 
Amidft  the  darknefs  of  the  enfuing  night,  he  thus 
tranlported  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  thou- 
fand  infantry,  to  that  part  of  the  oppofite  bank, 
which  was  covered  with  high  and  thick  corn.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  march 
through  thofe  rich  fields  ao  with  tranfverfed  {pears  -, 
while  they  remained  concealed  in  the  corn,  the 
cavalry  followed  them  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
emerged  into  the  naked  plain,  the  horfe  advanced 
to  the  front,  and  both  fuddenly  prefenting  an  ir- 
refiftible  obje6t  of  terror,  the  Getse  abandoned 
their  poft,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four 
miles  diftant.  There,  they  at  ftrft  purpofed  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence;  but  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautioufly  fkirted  the  river,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  an  ambufh,  reflecting  on  his  aflonifhing 
boldnefs  in  palling,  without  a  bridge,  the  Danube 
in  one  night,  and  beholding  the  impenetrable  firm- 
nefs  of  his  phalanx,  and  the  irrefiftible  impetuofity 
of  his  cavalry  Zl,  they  regarded  farther  opposition 

as 

*°  riAayiaiir  -raij  <7.v(ji£7<7ai;  nrixkHOtrrts  TO>  atToi*  The  fpears 
were  tranlverled,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  concealment, 
"  but  to  make  a  road  through  the  corn." 


«f*Cc.?nj,  Arrian,  p.  4.    Alexander  knew  the  proper  ufe  of  cavalry, 
R  %  which 
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CHAP.  as  vain,  forfook  their  habitations,  and  retired  pre- 

xxxvii.  .  . 

\_j  -y-  \  cipitately,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  the 

northern  defert  **. 

receives  the       yjie  Macedonians  entered,  and  facked  the  town. 

fuMuffion 

of  the        The  fpoil  was  entrufted  to  Philip  and  Meleager ; 

bougnng      Alexander,  mindful  of  fo  many  favours,  returned 
nations.      faCrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
god  of  the  Danube  ;  and,  encamping  on  the  nor- 
thern bank  of  the  river,  received  very  fubmiilive 
embafiies  from   the   furrounding   nations.     Even 
Syrmus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Triballi,  fent 
propitiatory  prefents,  and  readily  obtained  pardon 
from  a  prince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in  a  Bar- 
barian, and  an  enemy13. 
Arrogance       Necefllty  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carry 

oftheCcl-    ,.  .  ,      -      .  \    f  .     ,  .  .  A     / 

tx.  his   arms  into  thole   mholpitable  regions.     Ani- 

mated by  an  ambition  to  fubdue  the  Afiatic  plains, 
he  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to  chaftife  the 
boaftful  arrogance  of  the  Celtse.  The  Boii  and 
Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes  (for  thofe  na- 
tions were  often  confounded  l?y  the  Greeks),  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Alexander,  who,  obferving  their 
lofty  filature  and  haughty  fpirit,  endeavoured  to 
humble  them  by  afking,  "  what,  of  all  things, 
they  moft  feared  ?"  not  doubting,  they  would  an- 

wbich  was  fo  little  underftood  in  the  I  a  ft  century,  that  the  three 
ranks  fired  fucceffively  before  the  charge  ;  each,  after  firing,  pafT- 
Ing,  by  a  carocol,  behind  the  reft.  Guilavus  Adolphus  allowed 
only  his  firft  rank  to  fire  ;  which  was  doubtlefs  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  paved  the  way  for  reducing  the  fcrvice  of  cavalry  to 
its  true  principle,  what  Arrian  calls  "  jj  Cixi*  j^aXr." 
»l  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3,  &  feqq.  *j  Idemj  ibid. 
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fwer,  "  yourfelf ;"  but  they  replied,  <c  the  fall 
heaven."  The  king  declared  them  his  friends  and 
allies,  but  whifpered  to  thofe  around  him,  cc  the 
Celtas  are  an  arrogant  people24."  Could  we  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that 
ambafladors  were  really  fent  to  Alexander  by  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  northern  recefles  of  the  lo- 

O 

nian  gulph,  it  would  be  interefting  to  obferve  the 
early  character  and  firft  proceedings  of  a  people, 
who  were  deflined  to  fubdue  the  conquerors  of  the 
Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander  marched  Alexander 
through   the  friendly  country  of  the   Pseonians,  theTai- 
where  he  received  the  unpleafant  intelligence  that  Iantii>  a,nci 

1  .  other  Illy- 

the  Illyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  Clitus,  rian  tribes. 
fon  of  Bardyllis,  the  hereditary  foe  of  Macedon. 
Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  .prepared  to  join 
the  arms  of  Clitus ;  the  Autariadae,  likewife  an  Il- 
lyrian nation,  had  determined  to  obftruct  the  march 
of  Alexander.  Amidft  thefe  difficulties,  he  was 
encouraged  by  Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a 
warlike  tribe  inhabiting  the  ridges  of  Mount  Ras- 
mus. Even  in  the  life-time  of  Philip,  Langarus as 
had  difcerned  the  fuperior  merit  of  his  fon,  with 
whom  he  had  early  entered  into  a  confidential  cor- 
refpondence.  Conducted  by  the  activity  of  Lan- 
garus, the  Agrian  targeteers,  who  thenceforth  had 
an  important  fhare  in  all  the  Macedonian  victories, 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Autariad^.  Their  ra- 
vages were  equally  rapid  and  deftructive ;  the  Au- 

*+  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  5.  &  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  308  &  309. 

*$   Ax-y-yx^o;    .  .  .    xm    <J>iAi7T7ra    £073$    a yTra £<>;*,£ yo;    Atefav^of 

*ir,>.5.;     rj,    XZi    t$iX    r7Tg£J««Vfl-i     Vxo     aUT/,,       AlflMf    PI  5- 

R  tariadas, 
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c  H  A  P.  tariadie,  broken  by  domeftic  calamity,  or  alarmed 
^  by  private  danger,   abandoned  the  defign  of  co- 
operating with  the  enemies  of  Alexander.     That 
prince  thus  advanced  without  oppofition  to  Pellion, 
the  principal  .ftrong-hold  of  the   Illyrians.     His 
army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus. 
The  enemy  were  pofted  on  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains,  and   concealed  among   thick   woods,    pur- 
pofing  to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a   fudden 
and  united  aflault.     But  their  courage  failed  them 
in  the  moment  of  execution.     Not  daring  to  wait 
the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they  precipitately  re- 
treated to  their  city,  leaving  behind  them  the  hor- 
rid veftiges  of  their  bloody  fuperftition,  three  boys, 
three  maids,  and  as  many  black  rams,  which,  hav- 
ing juft  facrificed,  they  wanted  time  to  remove16. 

Meanwhile  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  ap- 
proached with  a  great  force*7  to  relieve  Pellion, 
and  aflift  his  ally.     Alexander  had  difpatched  Phi- 
lotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  body  of 
cavalry.     Glaucias  attempted  to  intercept  and  cut 
off  this  detachment.     Alexander,  leaving  part  of 
his  army  to  awe  Pellion,  marched  to  the  affiftance 
of  Philotas  ;   Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias  ;  a  deci- 
five  aclion  thus  feemed  inevitable,  if  the  thicknefs 
of  lofty  forefts,    and    the  intricacies   of  winding 
mountains,  had  afforded  a  proper  fcene  for  a  gene- 
ral   engagement.      The    Barbarians    excelled    in 
knowledge  of  the  country  ;   the  Macedonians  in 

16  Arrian,  p.  5. 


Idem,  p.  6.  Neither  Thrace  nor 
Illyria  were  populous  in  thofe  days  ;  but  as  every  man  was  a  ibl- 
dier,  the  princes  of  thcfe  countries  often  brought  numerous 
armies  into  the  field. 

{kill 
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(kill  and  courage.  The  war  was  widely  diffufed, 
and  ably  fupported.  But  the  difcipline  of  Alex- 
ander finally  prevailed.  By  furprife,  by  ftratagem, 
by  the  terror  of  his  military  engines,  which  de- 
ftroyed  at  a  diftance,  and  by  fuch  prompt  and 
fkilful  manoeuvres15  as  had  never  been  before  feen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Apfus 1B  and  Erigone,  he  to- 
tally difperfed  this  immenfe  cloud  of  Barbarians. 
Many  were  (lain,  and  many  made  captive  j  a  rem- 
nant, having  burnt  their  city,  which  they  defpaired 
being  able  to  defend,  fought  refuge  among  the 
Taulantian  mountains  3°. 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated  in  Greece,  that  Rebellion 
Alexander  had  perifhed  in  Illyria  j  and  as  men  in, Greece- 

i  i  •    i      i     •     •  Olymp. 

readily  believe  that  which  their  mterefts  make  them  e».  a. 
ivijh*1,  this  vague  rumour  was  greedily  embraced         <33S* 
hy  the  part'ifans  of  Grecian  independence.     The 
Athenian  demagogues  refumed  their  ufual  bold- 
nefs  ;  the  Lacedemonians  already  fancied  them- 
felves  heading  the  revolt 3i ;  but  the  firft  a<5ts  of 
rebellion  were  committed   by  the  Thebans,  who, 
having  fecretly  recalled  their  exiles,  treacherouflyv33 

z:!  Thefe  are  laborioufly  defcribed  by  Arrian,  p.  6.  who,  it  mult 
be  acknowledged,  appears  fometimes  too  fond  of  difplaying  his 
fkill  in  taftics. 

*9  Otherwife  called  the  Eordaicus. 

3°  Arrian,  p.  7, 

'*     Oy     •y»yfc'5-X6i)T5?    TX    MTU,     TX     jltaXir*     K&ff    ri^WtV   ff@K7lll    HKS^OVt 

'  Not  knowing  the  truth,  hope  regulated  their  conjectures." 
Idem,  p.  8. 

>4  The  Lacedasmonian?,  faysArrian,  were  yw«x,ajj  ct$ir. r,xe,Ti:t 
"  revolted  in  their  minds." 

3*  They  fcized  them  without  the  garnfon,  a^u  vvvrcartffaueft^ 
wsAs^tioi',  "  fufpecl'mg  no  hoftility.'* 

R  4  murdered 
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CHAP,  murdered  Amyntas  and   Timolaus,   commanders 

X\XVII 

L^-tJ  of  the  Cadmaea,  and  prepared  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donian garrifon  from  that  fortrefs. 

Deftmc-  Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings, 
Thebes,  relinquifhed  the  purfuit  of  the  Barbarians,  defcended 
oiymp.  ky  rapid  marches  along  the  weftern  frontier  of 
A.  0.335.  Macedon,  traverfed  ThefTaly,  entered  Bceotia,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days  after  his  receiving  the 
firft  news  of  the  rebellion,  befieged  and  demolifhed 
Thebes.  The  decifive  boldnefs  of  this  meafure 
has  been  highly  extolled  by  hiftorians,  becaufe 
nothing  could  have  a  more  direft  tendency  to 
qualh  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  than  the 
rapid  punifhment  of  Thebes,  which  at  once  rilled 
the  neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  ter- 
ror. A  fpeclacle  of  that  dreadful  kind  was  ne- 
cefiary,  it  has  been  faid,  to  fecure  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable 
Alexander  to  undertake  his  Perfian  expedition, 
without  the  danger  of  being  interrupted  by  rebel- 
lions in  Europe34.  But,  notwithftanding  this 

3*  Plut.  Diodor.  Juflin.  Among  the  moderns,  Mably  fur  les 
Grecs,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Examen  des  Hiftoriens 
d'Alexandre,  who  fays,  p.  46.  "  Alexandre  devoit  aflurer  fa  do- 
mination dans  la  Grece  par  quelque  coup  d'eclat,  avant  que  de 
pafier  en  Afie ;  la  revolte  de  Thebes  lui  prefenta  une  occafion 
favorable  a  fes  vues."  Yet  Arrian,  whofe  narrative  was  copied 
from  the  relation  of  eye-witnefies,  exprefies,  thrice  in  the  fame 
page,  the  reluctance  of  Alexander  to  attack  the  Thebans. 

Exd»dW;  rn  TOH;  ©yjSajoK  TgioJj!',  it  fASTayycm?   ETTI  ran;  ztxxus  syvuyu^i- 

»«»?>  trfio£ivffa,ivTo  wag'  UVT^H.  And  again,  E-n  y«f  TCK  ©r,c«ici? 
A«  ipiXia;  {X0ci»  ftaXXo*  TJ  r  Ji»  xivSvux  r,Bi^-e.  And  ftill  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  A^|a»Jjoj  ^i  sJi  wj  TJ>  woTiu  7r^ocrt?a?,.=v.  Arrian,  p.  8. 

fagacious 
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fagacious  reflexion,  it  appears  that  the  deftru&ion  xxxvn' 
of  Thebes  was  the  effect,  not  of  policy,  but  of 
obftinacy  and  accident.  In  approaching  that  un- 
fortunate city,  Alexander  repeatedly  halted,  to 
allow  the  infurgents  time  to  repent  of  their  ra(h- 
nefs.  The  wifer  part  of  the  Thebans  propofed  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  fending  ambafTadors  to 
crave  his  pardon.  But  the  exiles  and  authors  of 
the  ledition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  perfevere  j 
and  inftead  of  Ihewing  remorfe  for  their  paft  crimes, 
lent  forth  their  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  who 
affaulted  and  flew  feveral  of  the  Macedonian  out- 
guards  3S. 

Exafperated  by  thefe  infults,   Perdiccas,   com- 


mander  of  an  advanced  party,  attacked  the  Theban 


wall,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  Alexander.  fta"cesof 
A  breach  was  fpeedily  effected  ;  the  brigade  of 
Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  fon  of 
Andromenes;  but  both  were  fo  warmly  received 
by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  faw  the  neceffity  of 
reinforcing  them,  left  they  fhould  be  furrounded 
and  cut  off.  The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in 
their  turn ;  but  foon  rallying,  beat  back  the  affail- 
ants,  and  purfued  them  with  difordered  ranks. 
Alexander  then  feized  the  decifive  moment  of 
advancing  with  a  clofe  phalanx.  His  affault  was 
irreiiftible.  The  Thebans  fled  amain;  and  fuch 
was  their  trepidation,  that  having  entered  their 
gates,  they  neglected  to  fhut  them  againft  the 
purfuers.  The  Macedonians,  and  their  Greek 
auxiliaries,  thus  rufhed  tumultuoufly  into  the  place. 

35  Arrian,  p.  8,  £  feq<j. 

A  dread- 
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CHIP.  A  dreadful  daughter  enfucd.  The  Phocians,  Or- 
^iHl'  chomenians,  and  Plata^ans,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an 
Cruelty  of  opportunity  to  gratify  their  implacable  refentment 
againft  Thebes.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens, 
exceeding  thirty  thoufand  in  number36,  were  either 
put  to  the  fword  or  dragged  into  captivity.  A 
feeble  remnant  efcaped  to  Athens.  The  ancient 
city  of  Cadmus  was  rafed  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
citadel  was  ftill  garrifoned  by  Macedonian  troops, 
and  long  maintained  as  a  convenient  poft  for  over- 
awing the  adjacent  territory. 

The  feverities  exercifed  againft  Thebes  were 
reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  inftiga- 
Aiexan-  tjon  of  nis  Grecian  auxiliaries  ".  The  few  ads  of 
forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in  this  la- 
mentable tranfaftion,  flowed  from  the  humanity  of 
his  own  nature.  By  his  particular  orders,  the  houfe 
and  family  of  Pindar  were  faved  from  the  general 
defolation.  He  commanded  likewife,  that  the  fa- 
cred  families  fhould  be  fpared,  as  well  as  thofe 
connected  with  Macedon  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality ; 
and  as  he  is  the  only  great  conqueror  who  built 
many  more  towns  than  he  deftroyed,  he  took  care 
that  the  demolition  of  Thebes  fhould  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  reftoration  of  Orchomenus 
and  Platsea.  Even  the  gloomieft  events  of  his 
reign  were  diftinguifhed  by  fome  flafhes  of  light, 

*6  According  to  the  loweft  computation,  Thebes  at  that  time 
contained  above  thirty  thoufand  citizens.  Comp.  Diodor.  Plut. 
ibid.  JElian.  Var.  Hift.  1.  xiii.  c.  vii.  Agatharchid.  apud  Phot. 
Bibl.  1337. 

3"  Diodor.  l.xvii.  p.  569. 

that 
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that  difplayed  his  magnanimity.  It  happened  in 
the  fack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thracians 
broke  into  the  houfe  of  Timoclea,  an  illuftrious 
Theban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  fex.  The  °lea  ll 
foldiers  plundered  her  houfe  ;  their  brutal  com- 
mander violated  her  perfon.  Having  gratified  his 
luft,  he  was  next  llimulated  by  avarice,  and  de- 
manded her  gold  and  filver.  She  conducted  him 
to  a  garden,  and  fhewed  him  a  well,  into  \vhich 
(lie  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  moft  valuable 
treafure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  (looped  to  grafp 
it,  while  the  woman,  being  behind,  pufhed  him  head- 
long into  the  ciftern,  and  covered  him  with  Hones. 
Timoclea  was  feized  by  the  foldiers,  and  carried 
in  chains  to  Alexander.  Her  firm  gait,  and  in- 
trepid afpect,  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
conqueror.  Having -learned  her  crime,  Alexander 
afked  her,  "  Who  llie  was,  that  could  venture  to 
commit  fo  bold  a  deed  ?"  "  I  am,"  replied  fhe, 
"  the  filler  of  Theagenes,  who  fell  at  Chseronasa, 
fighting  againfl  Philip  in  defence  of  Grecian  free- 
dom." Alexander  admired  both  her  aftion  and 
her  anfwer,  and  defired  her  to  depart  free  with  her 
children 38.  WThile  Alexander  returned  towards  Alexander 
Macedon,  he  received  many  congratulatory  em- 
bailies  from  the  Greeks.  Thofe  affected  moft 
friendfhip  in  their  fpeeches,  who  had  mod  enmity  bailies  of 
in  their  hearts.  The  Athenians  fent  to  deprecate  Greeks, 
his  wrath  againft  themielves,  and  to  excufe  their 
compaffionate  treatment  of  the  Theban  fugitives. 
Alexander  demanded  the  perfons  of  Demofthenes, 

3*  Plut.  deVit.  AUxand.  p.  7. 

Lvcur- 
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CHAP.  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  five  other  orators,  to 
whofe  inflammatory  fpeeches  he  afcribed  the  fedi- 
tious  fpirit  that  had  recently  prevailed  in  Athens. 
An  affembly  was  immediately  fummoned  to  deli- 
berate on  this  demand  ;  and  a  decree  imanimoufly 
patted  for  trying  the  orators  accufed  by  Alexander, 
and  for  inflicting  on  them  fuch  punifhment  as  their 
offences  fhould  appear  to  merit.  This  pretended 
forwardnefs  in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his  quarrel, 
was  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander.  The  artful  de- 
cree, which  was  immediately  tranfmitted  to  him,  was 
rendered  ftill  more  acceptable,  by  being  delivered  by 
Demades,  an  avowed  friend  toMacedon,  whom  the 
party  of  Demofthenes  bribed  with  five  talents  to  un- 
dertake this  ufeful  fervice  39.  Amidft  the  various 
embafiies  to  the  king,  the  Spartans  alone  preferv- 
ed  a  fullen,  or  magnanimous  filence.  Alexander 
treated  them  with  real,  or  well-affected  contempt ; 
and,  without  deigning  to  require  their  affiftance, 
prepared  for  the  greateft  enterprife  that  ever  was 
undertaken  by  the  Grecian  confederacy. 

Tranfac-  The  arrival  of  the  army  in  Macedon  was  cele- 
brated  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  elegant  fuperftition. 
A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  folemnity  wa? 
exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of  JEgse.  Continual 
games  and  facrifices  were  performed  in  Dium, 

oiymp.      during  the  fpace  of  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the 

CXI.  I. 

A.C.334-. 

1  The  circumftances  of  this  tranfatfion  are  differently  relate^ 
by  all  the  authors  who  mention  it.  Compare  Diodorus,  1.  xvii. 
p.  498.  JEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand.  &  Ar- 
rian,  1.  i.  p.  n.  In  military  affairs  Artian's  authority  ftandi 
unrivalled  ;  but  JEfchines,  a  contemporary  orator,  muft  have  been 
better  informed  concerning  the  civil  tranfaclionsof  the  Athenians. 

7  Mufes, 
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Mufes.     Alexander   entertained   at  his  table   the 


ambaffadors  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  together  with  ._—  r—  _, 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks 
or  Macedonians.  In  the  interval  of  public  repre- 
fentations,  he  difcourfed  v/ith  his  confidential  friends 
concerning  the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmenio  and  Antipater, 
the  moft  refpefted  of  his  father's  counfellors,  ex- 
horted him  not  to  march  into  the  Eaft,  until  by 
marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  fon,  he  had  provided 
a  fucceflbr  to  the  monarchy.  But  the  ardent  pa- 
triotifm  of  Alexander  difdained  every  perlbnal 
confideration.  He  remembered  that  he  was  elected 
general  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  commanded 
the  invincible  troops  of  his  father  4°. 

Having;  entrufted  to  Antipater   the  affairs    of  Alexander 

_  .         .  erodes   the 

Greece  and  Macedon,   and  committed  to  that  ge-  Heikfpont 


neral  an  army  of  above  twenty  thoufand  men  4I,  to 
maintain  domeftic  tranquillity  in  thofe  countries,  olymP' 
he  departed  early  in  the  fpring,  at  the  head  of  A.C  334, 
above  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  fomewhat  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  infantry41.  In  twenty  days  march, 
he  arrived  at  Seftos,  on  the  Hellefpont.  From 
thence  the  army  was  conveyed  to  Afia,  in  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty  gallies,  and  probably  a  ftill  greater 
number  of  tranfports.  The  armament  landed 
without  oppoiition  on  the  Afiatic  coaft  ;  the  Per- 

4°  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  499. 

4-1  Diodorus,  who  enters  into  Come  detail  on  this  fubje«5l,  fays, 
twelve  thoufand  infantry,  and  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  ca- 
valry, 41  Arriar,  p.  ij. 

fians, 
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CHAP,  fons,  though  long  ago  apprifed  of  the  intended 
invafion,  having  totally  negietfted  the  defence  of 
their  weftern  frontier, 
state  of  The  cauies  of  this  negligence  refulted,  in  fome 
fan  eml  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the  prince, 
Pu'e«  but  ftill  more  from  that  of  the  nation.  Codo- 
mannus  had  been  raifed  by  aflaflmanons  and 
intrigues  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Alexander  fucceeded  his  father  Philip. 
The  firft  year  of  his  reign  had  been  employed  in 
{lifting  dorneftic  rebellion,  in  fecuring,  and  after- 
wards in  difplaying,  the  fruits  of  victory.  This 
prince  affirmed  the  appellation  of  Darius,  but  could 
not  recal  the  principles  or  manners  which  diftin- 
guifhed  his  countrymen,  during  the  reign  of  the  firft 
monarch  of  that  name.  In  the  fpace  of  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  Perfians  had  been 
continually  degenerating  from  the  virtues  which 
characterife  a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  without 
acquiring  any  of  thofe  arts  and  improvements 
which  ufually  attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their 
empire,  as  extended  by  Darius  Hyftafpes,  {till  cm- 
braced  the  moft  valuable  portion  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  The  revenue  paid  in  money  was  ftill  efti- 
mated,  as  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  at 
fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  Eubceic 
talents.  Immenfe  treasures  had  been  accumulated 
in  Damafcus,  Arbela,  Sufa,  Perfepolis,  Ecbatan, 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  revenue 
paid  in  kind  cannot  be  appreciated}  but  fuch  was 
the  extraordinary  opulence  of  this  great  monarchy, 
that  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  are  fuppofed  to 

have 
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have  given  him  an  income  of  fixty  millions  fler-  c  H  Ap- 
ling43;  a  fum  which  will  admit  allowance  for  ex-  L_-Jy—  __^ 
aggeration,  and  ftill  appear  fufficiently  great. 

Although  the  extravagance  and  vices  of  Sufa,  Circum- 
Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  correfponded  ta  Vvhich 


the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  monarchy,  yet  the 
Perfians  were  prepared  for  deftruction  rather  by 
their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  than 
by  their  effeminacy  and  luxury.  The  provinces, 
moreover,  had  ceafed  to  maintain  any  regular  com- 
munication with  the,  capital,  or  with  each  other. 
The  {landing  military  force  proved  inefficient  to 
keep  in  awe  the  diftant  fatraps,  or  viceroys.  The 
ties  of  a  common  religion  and  language,  or  the 
fenfe  of  a  public  intereft,  had  never  united  into  one 
fyftem  this  difcordant  mafs  of  nations,  which  was 
ready  to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an 
invader.  When  to  thefe  unfavourable  'circum- 
ftances  we  join  the  reflection,  that  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  twelve  thoufand  Greeks  baffled  the  arms, 
and  almoft  divided  the  empire  of  Perfia,  we  lhall 
not  find  much  reafon  to  admire  the  magnanimity 
of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his  eaftern  expedi- 
tion ;  unlefs  we  are  at  the  fame  time  apprifed,  that 
Darius  was  deemed  a  brave  and  generous  prince, 
beloved  by  his  Perfian  fubjects,  and  afllfted  by  the 
valour  of  fifty  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries44. 

Having  arrived  in  Afia,  Alexander,  than  whom  Delibera- 
none  ever  employed  more  fuccefsfully  the  power  of  ^on  of  tlie 
fuperftition  *5,  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  fol-  iktraps. 

43  Juftin.  x5ii.  i.  *-<-  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and  Curtius. 

45  Plut.  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  paiTnn. 

lowers 
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C  ii  A  P.  lowers  by  many  aufpicious  predictions  and  prodi- 
^x*^  gies.  While,  with  every  military  precaution,  he 
purfued  his  march  along  the  coaft,  Arfites,  Spithri- 
dates,  Memnon,  and  other  governors  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  affembled  in  the  town  of  Zeleia, 
diftant  fixty  miles  from  the  Hellefpont.  They  had 
neglected  to  oppofe  the  invafion  by  their  fuperior 
fleet ;  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  encamp,  un- 
molefted,  on  their  coafts ;  fear  now  compelled  them 
to  reluctant  union ;  but  jealoufy  made  them  reject 
the  moft  reafonable  plan  of  defence, 
judicious  This  was  propofed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  the 

Memnon      ableft  general  in    the   fervice   of"  Darills-       He  ob~ 

ferved  the  danger  of  refilling  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry, who  were  fuperior  in  number,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  of  their  king.  That  the  in- 
vaders, fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now  animated 
by  hope,  but  would  lofe  courage  on  the  firft  difap- 
pointment.  Deilitute  of  magazines  and  refources, 
their  fafety  depended  on  fudden  victory.  It  was 
the  intereft  of  the  Perfians,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
protract  the  war,  above  all  to  avoid  a  general  en- 
gagement. Without  rifking  the  event  of  a  battle, 
they  had  other  means  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  ought  to  trample 
down  the  corn  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  de- 
ftroy  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  defolate 
the  whole  country,  without  fparing  the  towns  and 
villages.  Some  rejected  this  advice,  as  unbecoming 
thodignity  of  Perfia46i  Arfites,  governor  ofLeiTer 

4fj  Aia.£wiTv  Utocw  (i.iyyt.cc.^vxiat^  "  Unworthy  the  magnani- 
mity c,f  Perfia.'*   Diodor.  p.  501. 

Phrygia* 
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Phrygia,  declared  with  indignation,  that  he  would 
never  permit  the  property  of  his  fubjects  to  be  ra- 
vaged  with  impunity.  Thefe  fentiments  the  more 
eafily  prevailed,  becaufe  many  fufpected  the  mo- 
tives of  Memnon.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
by  this  council  of  princes,  to  aflemble  their  re- 
fpective  forces  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  to 
encamp  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Hellefpont) 
which,  irTuing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into  the  Pro- 
ponds. 

The  fcouts  of  Alexander  having  brought  him  Alexander 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  defign,  he  immediately  {J 
advanced   to    give    them   battle.       The   phalanx 
marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line47,  the  ca- 
valry  on  the  wings,  the  waggons  and  baggage  in  A< 
the    rear.      The   advanced    guard,    confiding    of 
horfemen  armed  with  pikes,  and  five  hundred  light 
infantry,  the  whole  commanded  by  Hegelochus, 
were  detached  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  Grani- 
cus, and  to  obferve   the  difpofition  of  the  enemy. 
They   returned    with    great  celerity,   to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  Perfians  were  advantageoufly 
polled  on  the.oppofite  bank,  their  horfe  amounting 
to  twenty  thoufand,  and  their  foreign  mercenaries, 
drawn  up  on  the  flope  of  a  rifing  ground,  behind 
the   cavalry,    fcarcely  lefs  numerous.      Notwith- 
ftanding    this    alarming   intelligence,    the    young 

47  The  oi-x»j  £«x«y|  is  explained  in  this  fenfe  by  JElian  and 
Arrian.  In  ordinary  cafes  the  phalanx  marched  by  its  flank,  that 
is,  with  a  front  of  fixteen  men.  The  &3rX»j  pateyl,  therefore, 
contained  a  front  of  thirty-two  men. 

VOL.  IV.  S  prince 
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c  ii  A  P.  prince  determined  to  pafs  the  river.      Having  ad- 

"5CXXVII  » 

^— r-^j  vanced  within  fight  of  the  hoftile  ranks,   his  horfe 

fpread  to  the  right  and  left,  the  mafiy  column    of 

infantry  opened,  and  the  whole  formed  along  the 

bank  in   order  of  battle.      The  phalanx,   divided 

into  eight  fections,  compofed  the  main  body,  which 

occupied    the    centre;    the    Macedonian    cavalry 

formed  the  right  wing;  the  Grecian,  the  left. 

Rejeftsthe       While  Alexander  made    thefe   difpofitions,   the 

counfeis     cautious  Parmenio  approached,  and  remonfcrated 

of  Par-      againft  paffins:  the   Granicus   in   the   face  of  an 

menio.  •  i  i   r  i 

enemy.  The  river,  he  obierved,  was  deep  and 
full  of  eddies;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy;  cc  it 
would  be  impOiTible,  therefore,  to  march  the  Ma- 
cedonians in  front,  and  if  they  advanced  in  columns, 
their  flanks  muft  be  expofed  naked  and  defencelefs. 
To  try  fuch  dangerous  manoeuvres  feemed  unne- 
cefTary  in  the  prefent  juncture,  becaufe  the  Barba- 
rians would  certainly  quit  their  ftation  in  the  night, 
rather  than  remain  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fo  formidable  an  army."  Thefe  pruden- 
tial confiderations  prevailed  not  with  Alexander, 
who  declared  that,  in  the  firft  conflict,  the  Mace- 
donians muft  act  with  equal  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour, and  perform  fomething  worthy  of  the  terror 
which  they  bore.  Saying  this,  he  fprung  on  his 
horfe,  aflumed  the  command  of  the  right  wing, 
and  committed  the  left  to  Parmenio. 
Battle  of  Animated  by  the  hope  of  foon  clofmg  with  the 

the  Gra-  •      . 

nicus.  enemy,  he  dildamed  to  employ  his  military  en- 
ST  8ines'  The  baliftas  and  catapults,  by  which,  in  a 
A.c.334,  fimilar  fituation,  he  had  repelled  the  Taulantii, 

were 
3 
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Were  rejected  as  tedious  or  ineffectual.  Alexander 
diftributed  his  orders ;  a  dreadful  filence  enfued ; 
the  hoftile  armies  beheld  each  other  with  refent- 
ment  or  terror.  This  folemn  paufe  was  interrupted 
by  the  Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a  fignal 
given  by  Alexander,  refounded  from  every  part  of 
the  line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
fquadron  of  cuirafliers48,  followed  by  two  bodies  of 
light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  com- 
manded by  Amyntas.  While  thefe  troops  boldly 
entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander  likewife  advanced 
with  the  chofen  cavalry  on  the  right  wing,  followed 
by  the  archers  and  Agrians.  In  paffing  the  river, 
both  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  led  their  troops  ob- 
liquely down  the  current,  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  Perfians  from  attacking  them  in  flank, 
as  they  fucceffively  reached  the  fhore.  The  Per- 
fian  cavalry  behaved  with  courage;  the  firft  fqua- 
drons  of  the  Macedonians  were  driven  back  into 
the  ftream.  But  Alexander,  who  animated  the  com- 
panions49  with  his  voice  and  arm,  maintained  his 
ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he  had  gained 
the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
fighting.  In  the  equeflrian  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Macedonians  owed  much  to  their  fkil- 

48  I  have  ufed  this  word  to  cxprefs  thofe  troops  which  the 
Greeks  called  Cataphrafts,  from  the  completenefs  of  their  de- 
fenfive  armour.  Milton  mentions  them  in  Samfon  Agonifles, 

"  Archers  and  flingers,  Cataphrads  and  fpears." 
*9  The  eight  fquadrous  of  chofen  cavalry,  which  were  of  that 
kind  called  Cataphrafts,  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  Com- 
panions and  friends  of  the  king.    Arrian  &  Diodor.  paflim. 

S    2  ful 


CHAP,  ful  evolutions  and  difcipline50;  frill  more  to  their 
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<_-r— ._'  ftrength  and  courage;  and  not  a  little  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  weapons,  which  being  made  of 
the  cornel-tree",  far  furpafled  the  brittle  javelins 
of  the  enemy. 

Perfonai  Meanwhile  Parmenio  croiTed  the  Granicus,  at 
SSander  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  fuccefs,  but 
and  the  unequal  glory,  beoiufe  Alexander  had  already 
nian  cap.  proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome,  which  would  have  otherwife  appeared 
unfurmountable.  The  attention  of  the  enemy  was  fo 
deeply  engaged  by  the  fucceflive  attacks  of  the  ca- 
valry, that  they  feem  not  to  have  made  much  op- 
pofition  to  the  paffage  of  the  phalanx.  But  be- 
fore this  powerful  body  of  infantry  had  crofied  the 
river,  the  Macedonian  horfe  had  already  reaped 
the  faired  honours  of  the  field.  Alexander  ani- 
mated them  by  his  prefence,  and,  after  performing 
all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  difplayed  fuch 
perfonal  acts  of  prowefs  as  will  be  more  readily  ad- 
mired than  believed  by  the  modern  reader.  But 
in  the  clofe  combats  of  antiquity,  the  forces,  when 
once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  fafcly  aban- 
doned to  the  direction  of  their  own  refentment  and 
courage,  while  the  commanders  difplayed  the  pe- 
culiar accomplifhments  to  which  they  had  been 

f°  They  derived  great  advantages,  particularly,  from  the  light 
infan'ry  internrxvd  with  thtir  fquadrons.  The  targeteers  and 
Agrianv  proved  extremely  iifrful  in  helping  the  Macedonians  to 
keep  off  the  Pc!lian  cavalry,  which,  when  too  near,  hindered 
them  fiom  the  proper  ufe  of  their  lances. 

*l  A:  myrtus  validis  hafHibus  &  bom  bello 

Conius-  VIRG.  GEORG.  if.  v.  447. 

trained 
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trained  from  their  youth,  in  the  mere  confpicuous  xxvvn* 
parts  of  the  field.  Alexander  was  eafily  diftin-  t_JL  _, 
guiilied  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  armour,  and  the 
admirable  alacrity  of  his  attendants.  The  braveft 
of  the  Perfian  nobles  impatiently  waited  his  ap- 
proach. He  darted  into  the  midfl  of  them,  and 
fought  till  he  broke  his  fpear.  Having  demanded 
a  new  weapon  from  Aretes,  his  mafter  of  horfe, 
Aretes  fhewed  him  his  own  fpear,  which  likewife 
was  broken.  Demaratus  the  Corinthian  fupplied 
the  king  with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up, 
and  aiTaulted  Mithridates,  fon-in-law  of  Darius, 
who  exulted  before  the  hoftile  ranks.  While  Alex- 
ander beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  himfelf 
ftruck  by  Rsefaces  with  a  hatchet.  His  helmet 
faved  his  life.  He  pierced  the  breaft  of  Rasfaces  j 
but  a  new  danger  threatened  him  from  the  Icimitar 
of  Spithridates.  The  inftrument  of  death  already 
defcended  on  his  head,  when  Clitus  cut  off  the 
arm  of  Spithridates,  which  fell  with  the  grafped 
weapon. 

The  heroifm  of  Alexander  animated  the  valour  The  Per- 
of  the  companions^  and  the  enemy  rlrft  fled  where  feaa"*dde~ 
the  king  commanded  in  perfon.     In  the  left  wing, 
the  Grecian  cavalry  muft  have  behaved  with  diftin- 
guiihed    merit,  fince  the   Perfians  had   begun   on 
every  fide  to  give  way  before  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry had  completely  palled  the   river sz.      The 

ftern 

1*  Guifchardt,  p.  208.  fays,  "  AniTitot  que  la  phalange  fut  en 
ctat  d'agircontre  1'ennemie,  avec  tout  ion  front  litrifie  de  piques, 
U  vi£loir«  cefla  d'etre  douteufe."  It  appears  not,  however,  that 

S  3  the 
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CHAP,  ftem  afpect  of  the  phalanx,  Ihining  in  fteel  and 
^^  briftling  with  fpears,  confirmed  the  victory.  Above 
a  thoufand  Perfian  horfe  were  flam  in  the  purfuit. 
The  foot,  confifling  chiefly  in  Greek  mercenaries, 
flill  continued  in  their  firft  pofition,  not  firm,  but 
inactive,  petrified  by  aftonifhment,  not  fteady 
through  refolution".  While  the  phalanx  attacked 
them  in  front,  the  victorious  cavalry  affailed  their 
flanks.  Surrounded  on  all  fides,  they  fell  an  eafy 
prey;  two  thoufand  furrendered  prifoners;  the  reft 
all  perilhed,  unlefs  a  few  ftragglers  perchance 
lurked  among  the  flain. 

Lofs  on  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to  moft 
es>  of  the  Perfian  commanders.  Arfites,  the  chief 
advifer  of  the  engagem-sn:,  died  in  defpair  by  his 
own  hand.  The  generals  Niphates  and  Petenes, 
Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries,  Spithridates  fa- 
trap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanes  governor  of  Cap- 

the  phalanx  at  all  afted  againft  the  Perfian  cavalry.  The  battle 
of  Granicus  was  entirely  an  cqueftrian  engagement,  as  had  been 
prophefied  to  Alexander  by  his  namefake,  a  prieft  of  Minerva  in 
the  Troade.  See  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  571. 

53  ExTrX*;^  fx,aXXo>  TI  T«  TraijaXo-ya,  r,  fayi&nu,  (st&xtw.  Arrian. 
It  might  be  fufpefted  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  not  very 
hearty  in  the  Perfian  caufe,  and  had  delayed  declaring  themfelves 
till  they  beheld  the  ilTue  of  the  equeftrian  engagement.  This  is 
conjedtured  by  Guifchardt  in  his  admirable  Memoires  Militaires, 
p.  408.  But  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  all 
fubfequent  occafions,  as  well  as  the  fevere  treatment  they  met 
with  in  the  prefent  battle,  feem  ftifficient  to  remove  that  diflio- 
nourablc  fufpicion.  Their  conducl,  feemingly  unaccountable,  is 
afcribed,  by  Arrian,  to  their  aitonifhment,  that  Alexander's  ca- 
valry (hould  have  pafled  the  Granicus,  and  repelled  the  Perfian 
horfe,  which  was  four  times  more  numerous. 

padocia, 
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padocia,  Mithridates,  fon-in-law  of  Darius,  and 
Arbupales  ion  or  Artaxerxes,  were  numbered  among 
the  flain.  Such  illuftrious  names  might  lead  us  to 
fufpect,  that  the  Perfians  were  ftill  more  numerous 
than  Arrian54  reprefents  them  •,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  nature  of  ancient  weapons  and  tactics,  which 
rendered  every  battle  a  rout,  and  commonly  pre- 
vented the  retreat  of  the  vanquifhed,  it  is  fcarcely 
to  be  believed,  that  in  fuch  an  important  engage- 
ment, Alexander  fliould  have  loft  only  eighty-five 
horfemen,  and  thirty  light  infantry55.  Of  the 
former,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the  royal  band  of 
Companions.  By  command  of  Alexander,  their 
flatues  were  formed  by  the  art  of  his  admired  Ly- 
fippus56,  and  erected  in  the  Macedonian  city  of 
Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to  Humanity 
difplay  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence.     He 
declared  the  parents  and  children  of  the  deceafed 


thenceforth  exempted  from  every  fpecies  of  tri- 
bute57.     He  carefully  vifited  the   wounded,   at- 

54  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  572.  makes  them  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufand.     Juftin  is  quite  extravagant.    The  Per- 
fians, he  fays,  were  fix  hundred  thoufand. 

55  Others  diminifhed  the  lofs  to  thirty-five  horfemen  and  nine 
foot  foldiers.     Ariftobul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand. 

515  Arrian  fays,  ay-wig  KM  A^fai^-ov  //.sno?  tfgwipifctf  ivaut.  *'  Who 
was  alone  preferred  to  make  the  image  of  Alexander."  This, 
doubtlefs,  increafed  the  honour  conferred  on  the  Companions. 
Arrian  would  have  fpoke  more  accurately,  had  he  faid,  "  to  caft 
the  figure  of  Alexander  in  bronze."  Other  artifts  reprefented 
him  in  marble,  in  gems,  medals,  &c.  of  which  hereafter. 

57  Arrian  diftinguifhes  TW  c-n^ar*  farrggyta;  ;  «ai  KU.TO,  TX<;  XT»I- 
C-EK  Eicr-pogtaj,  perfonal  fervices  ;  and  contributions,  in  proportion 
to  their  property, 

S  4  tentively 
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CHAP-  tentively  afked  how  each   of  them  had   received 
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harm,  and  heard  \vith  patience  and  commendation 
their  much-boaikd  exploits.  The  Perfian  com- 
manders were  interred ;  and  the  Greeks,  both  of- 
ficers and  foldiers.  The  Grecian  captives  were 
condemned  to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines,  as  a 
punifnment  for  bearing  arms  againft  the  caufe  of 
their  country.  But  even  this  feverity  Alexander 
foftened  by  a  very  feafonable  compliment  to  the 
Athenians,  whofe  city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repo- 
fitory  of  his  trophies  and  renown.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  he  fent  three  hundred  fuits  of 
Perfian  armour,  as  dedications  to  Minerva  in  the 
citadel.  This  magnificent  prefent  was  infcribed 
with  the  following  words :  cc  Gained  by  Alexander, 
fon  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  (except  the  Lacedse- 
monians),  from  the  Barbarians  of  Afia."  It  is  re- 
markable, that  on  this  occafion  he  omits  mention 
of  the  Macedonians,  whether  becaufe  he  wifhed 
them  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Greeks;  or  becaufe,  in  the  Perfian  v/ar,  he  al- 
ways affected  rather  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  Greece, 
than  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  ;  or,  finally,  that 
the  Greeks  being  thus  exclufively  affociated  to  his 
honours,  might  thenceforth  continue  zealous  in 
making  new  levies  for  his  fervice. 
ia  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexander 

thecvic.°f    thc  con(llieft  of  Ionia>  Caria>  Phrygia;  in  a  word, 
toi-y.         all  the  Afiatic  provinces  weft  of  the  river  Halys, 
which  had  anciently  formed  the  powerful  monarchy 
of  the  Lydians.     Many  of  the  walled  towns  fur- 
rendered  at  his  approach,     Sardis,  the  fplendid  ca, 
2  pital 
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pital  of  Crcefus,  opened  its  gates  to  a  deliverer,  c  HvA  p- 
and  once  more  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  go-  ._  — T—  _j 
verned  by  its  ancient  laws,  after  reluctantly  en- 
during, above  two  centuries,  the  cruel  yoke  of 
Perfia.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coaft  were  de- 
livered from  the  burden  of  tribute  and  the  op- 
preflion  of  garrifons;  and,  under  the  aufpices  of  a 
prince,  who  admired  their  ancient  glory  in  arts  and 
arms,  refumed  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary 
freedom.  During  the  Periian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Ephefians  were  ftill  employed  in  re- 
building their  temple,  which  had  been  fet  on  fire 
by  Heroftratus,  twenty  years  before  that  period, 
and  on  the  fame  night,  it  is  faid,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  deftintxl  conqueror  of  the  Eaft.  Alexander 
encouraged  their  pious  and  honourable  undertaking; 
and,  in  order  to  accelerate  its  progrefs,  commanded 
the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Perfians,  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  temple  of  Diana53. 

Miletus  and  Halicarnaffus    alone   retarded  the  siege  of 

r       r     ,  Miletus 

progreis  or  the  conqueror.    The  latter  place,  com-  and  Haii- 
manded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a    me-  cai'naffus- 
morable  defence.    •  Alexander  had  fcarcely  fat  down 
before  it,  when  the  garrifon,  coniifting  of  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  fallied  forth,   and  maintained  a  de- 
fperate  conflict.     Having  repelled  them  with  much 
difficulty,  he  undertook  the  laborious  work  of  fill- 
ing up  a   ditch  thirty  cubits  broad,    and  fifteen 
deep,  which  the  befieged,  with  incredible  diligence, 
had  drawn  round  their  wall.     This  being  effected, 

**  Comp.  Arrian.  p.  18.  &  Strab.  p.  949. 

ht 
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Bold  ad- 


foldiers. 


CHAP.  he  advanced  wooden  towers,  on  which  the  Mace- 

XXXVII. 

'  donians  erected  their  battering  engines,  and  pre- 
pared to  aflault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground.  But 
a  nocturnal  fally  attacked  thefe  preparations  ;  a  fe- 
cond  engagement  was  fought  with  flill  greater  fury 
than  the  firft;  three  hundred  Macedonians  were 
wounded,  darknefs  preventing  their  ufual  precau- 
tion in  guarding  their  bodies59. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Halicarnafifus,  which  had 
f°  obftinately  refifted  ikill  and  courage,  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  rafhnefs  and  accident.  The 
battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened  to  be  polled  on 
that  fide  of  the  wall,  which  looked  towards  Miletus. 
Two  foldiers,  belonging  to  this  corps,  while  they 
fupped  together  in  their  tent,  boafted  their  mili- 
tary exploits  ;  each,  as  ufual,  preferring  his  own. 
Wine  heated  their  emulation.  They  rufhed  forth 
to  aflault  the  wall  of  Halicarnaflus,  animated  lefs 
with  the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  difplay  their  refpective  prowefs.  The  cen- 
tinels  perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to  re- 
pel them;  but  they  killed  the  firft  men  who  ap- 
proached, and  threw  javelins  at  others  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Before  their  boldnefs  was  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  many  foldiers  belonging  to 
the  fame  battalion  advanced  to  their  relief.  The 
Halicarnafiians,  alfo,  haftened  to  the  defence  of 
their  friends  s  a  Iharp  conflict  enfued;  the  garrifon 
was  repelled  ;  the  wall  attacked  •,  two  towers  and 
the  intervening  curtain  thrown  down;  and  had 


Arrian,  p.  20. 
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greater   numbers   joined  in  the  aflault,  the,  town  CHAP. 

XXXVII 

muft  have  been  taken  by  ftorm60.  < V-,.J; 

The  humanity  of  Alexander  rendered  him  un-  Halicar. 
willing  to  come  to  that  extremity.     But  the  ex-  "aak^unsand 
traordinary  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  unpremeditated  en-  reiuaantiy 

'  .  *  demolifh- 

terprife,  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls  with  new  ed. 
vigour.  The  defence  was  as  obftinate  as  before ; 
two  defperate  fallies  were  made,  and  repelled  with  A<c-  334- 
confummate  bravery.  Alexander's  tendernefs  for 
the  Halicarnaffians  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  place  with  an  enraged  and  licentious  foldiery. 
He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  hoping  that  the  befieged  would  finally 
furrender,  and  thus  fave  their  lives  and  properties. 
From  the  various  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perifhed,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated  conflicts,  Memnon  and  his  colleagues 
perceived,  that  much  longer  refiftance  was  impof- 
fible.  In  this  emergency  they  difplayed  the  fame 
decifive  boldnefs  which  had  appeared  in  every  part 
of  their  defence.  Having  fummoned  the  braveft 
of  their  adherents,  they,  in  the  night-time,  fet 
fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which  they  had  erected 
for  defence  againfl  the  fhocks  of  the  enemy's  en- 
gines, and  for  protection  to  their  arfenal  and  ma- 
gazines, and  efcaped  to  two  neighbouring  caflles  of 
great  ftrength.  About  midnight,  Alexander  per- 
ceived the  raging  flames,  and  immediately  fent  a 
detachment  to  punifh  thole  who  had  excited,  or  - 
who  fomented,  the  conflagration  3  but  with  ftrict 

?°  Arrian,  p.  a  a, 

orders 
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CHAP,  orders  to  fpare  fuch  of  the  townfmen  as  were  found 

XXXVII. 

T_  lf-  _'.  in  their    houfes.      Next    day,    he    examined  the 
caftles,  and  perceived  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  lofs  of  time ;  but  that  independent  of 
the  town,  they  were  of  themfelves  of  little  value  ; 
a  circumftance  which  obliged  him,  reluctantly,  to 
demoiifh  HalicarnaiTus,  that  it  might  never  thence- 
forth ierve  as  a  retreat  to  his  enemies61. 
Alexander       The  inactive  leafon  of  the  year  was  employed 
thcTgo"      ^7  Alexander  in  fecuring  and  improving  his  ad- 
vernment    vantages.     The  infeiior  cities  were  committed  to 
to  Ada.      the  dilcretion  of  his  lieutenants  -}  the  king  in  per- 
fon  vifited  his  more  important  conquefts  -,  and  few 
places  were  honoured  with  his  prefence  without  ex- 
periencing  his    bounty.       Before    leaving    Caria, 
1  where  the  fiege  of  Halicarnafius  long  detained  his 
impatient  activity,  he  committed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  to  Ada,  the  hereditary  governefs  of  that  pro- 
vince.    Ada  was  the  filler,  and  the  wife  of  Hi- 
drieus,  on  whofe  deceafe  fhe  was  entitled  to  reigri, 
both  by  the  Carian  laws  and  thofe  of  Upper  Afia, 
where  female  fuccefTion  had  been  eflablilhed  ever 
fince  the  age  of  Semiramis.     But  the  great  king, 
with  the  ufual  caprice  of  a  defpot,  had  rejected  the 
juft  claim  of  Ada,  and  feated  a  pretender  on  her 
tributary  throne.     The  injured  princefs,  however, 
ftill  maintained  poffeiTion  of  the  ftrongly  fortified 
city  Alinda.      When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria, 
«•     Ada  haftened    to    meet  him,    addrefled  him  by 
the  name  of  fon,  and  voluntarily  furrendered  to 

61  Anian,  p.  13. 

him 
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him  Alinda.  The  king  neither  rejected  her  pre- 
fent,  nor  declined  her  friendfhip;  and,  as  he  al- 
ways  repaid  favours  with  intereft,  he  committed  to 
her,  at  his  departure,  the  government  of  the  whole 
province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thoufand  foot 
and  two  hundred  horfe,  to  fupport  her  authority. 

The  meafures  of  Alexander  were  equally  deci-  His  judi- 
five  and  prudent.  The  Perfian  fleet,  fupplied  by  Of  war. 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Afia,  four  times  out-numbered  his  own, 
which,  fmall  as  it  was,  ftill  appeared  too  expen- 
five  for  his  treafury.  Alexander  determined  to  dif- 
charge  it,  declaring  to  his  lieutenants,  that,  by 
conquering  the  land,  he  would  render  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  fea,  fmce  every  harbour  that  fur- 
rendered  to  him  mud  diminifh  the  naval  refources 
of  the  enemy 61.  Agreeably  to  this  judicious  plan 
of  conqueft,  he  purfued  his  journey  through  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  the  Afiatic  peninfula,  while 
Parmenio  traverfed  the  central  countries  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.  At  the  fame  time  Cleander  was  dif- 
patched  into  Greece  to  raife  new  levies;  and  fuch 
foldiers  as  had  married  fhortly  before  the  expedi- 
tion, were  fent  home  to  winter  with  their  wives ;  a 
meafure  which  extremely  endeared  Alexander  to  the 
army,  and  enfured  the  utmoft  alacrity  of  his  Euro- 
pean fubjects,  in  furnilhing  fupplies  towards  the  en- 
fuing  campaign. 

61  It  will  appear  in  the  fequel  how  faithfully  Alexander  ad- 
hered to  this  plan  of  war,  which  kept  open  his  communication 
with  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  enabled  him  to  purfue,  with  fe- 
curity,  his  conquefls  in  the  Eaft. 

Accom-. 
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xx*xvn*  Accompanied  by  fuch  winning  arts,  the  valour 
and  prudence  of  Alexander  feemed  worthy  to  go- 
vern  tne  world.  His  conduct,  perhaps,  often  pro- 
he  fecured  ceeded  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  fentiment ; 

his  con- 

quefts.  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  lubiervient  to  his 
ambition,  had  it  been  invariably  directed  by  the 
deepeft  policy.  After  the  decifive  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  he  experienced  little  obftinacy  of  refifl- 
ance  from  the  numerous  forts  and  garrifons  in  Lower 
Afia.  The  tributary  princes  and  fatraps  readily 
fubmitted  to  a  milder  and  more  magnanimous 
mafter;  and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coaft  ea- 
gerly efpoufed  the  intereft  of  a  prince  who,  on  all 
occafions,  avowed  his  partiality  for  their  favourite 
inftitutions.  In  every  province  or  city  which  he 
conquered,  he  reftored  to  the  Afiatics  their  here- 
ditary laws;  to  the  Greeks,  their  beloved  demo- 
cracy. While  he  allowed  them  to  afTume  the  forms 
of  independent  government,  he  was  careful  to 
bridle  the  animofity  of  domeftic  faction.  Into 
whatever  country  he  marched,  he  encouraged  ufe- 
ful  induftry,  and  alleviated  public  burdens.  His 
tafte  and  his  piety  alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the 
facred  and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
confidered  the  Barbarians,  not  as  (laves,  but  as 
fubjects ;  the  Greeks,  not  as  fubjects,  but  allies ; 
and  both  perceived  in  his  government  fuch  mode- 
ration and  equity  as  they  had  never  experienced 
either  from  the  defpotifm  of  Perfia,  or  from  the 
domineering  ambition  of  Athens  and  Sparta63. 

6*  Compare  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Curtius  £  Arrian,  paffim;  & 
Thucydid.  Xenoph,  liberal.  5c  Diodor. 

Having 
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Having  received  the   fubmiffion  of  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Phafelis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns  or 
fea-ports  in  Lycia,    Alexander,  probably  for  the 
fake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  under  Aiexan- 
his  immediate  command.     A  confiderable  detach- 


inent  traverfed  the  Lycian  and  Pamphilian  moun- 
tains,  while  the  king  in  perfon  purfued  the  ftill  Perga. 
more  dangerous  track,  leading  along  the  fea-coail 
from  Phafelis  to  Perga.  On  this  foaming  fhore, 
the  fea  commonly  beats  againft  the  rocks,  and 
renders  the  paffage  impracticable,  unlefs  when  the 
waves  are  repelled  by  a  ftrong  north  wind.  When 
Alexander  began  his  march,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  fouth.  Yet  he  advanced  without  fear,  con- 
fiding in  his  fortune.  His  troops  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed him,  encouraged  by  many  artful  prodigies  c* 
which  announced  fuccefs  to  his  undertaking.  The 
event  which  next  happened,  was  well  fitted  to 
ftrengthen  their  credulity,  and  confirm  their  im- 
plicit obedience.  Before  they  had  reached  the 

6+  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  he  fhould  march  for- 
wards to  attack  Darius,  a  meafure  which  promifed  glory  and 
plunder  to  his  troops,  or  proceed  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  reduce 
the  maritime  cities,  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  pro- 
fiting of  his  abfence  in  Upper  Afia,  to  conquer  Greece  or  Mace- 
don  with  their  fleet,  a  fountain  near  the  city  Xanthus  in  Lycia 
boiled  up,  and  threw  out  a  copper-plate,  engraved  with  an- 
cient characters,  fignifying  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
Perfian  empire  fhould  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch 
adds,  THTOK  i-occ^nc,  nirnyzri  rr,v  •zxcxhux.-;  ax«*a0>jf«<r9.*i.  "  En- 
couraged by  this  prodigy,  he  haftened  to  fubdue  the  coaft."  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  worthy  of  an  hiftorian  to  fay, 
"  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
readily  obeyed  the  commands  of  tlKir  prudent,  not  lefs  than 
valiant  general." 

main 
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CHAP.  majn  difficulties  of  the  pafs,  the  fouth  wind  gra- 
\_-T-  _   dually  ceafed;  a  brifk  gale   fprang  up  from  the 
north;  the  fea  retired ;  and  their  march  thus  be- 
came alike  eafy  and  expeditious.     The  authentic 
evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the  marvellous  in  this 
occurrence,    which   Jofephus,    with  no  lefs   inde- 
cency than  folly,  compares  with  the  paflage  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea.     Yet  even  the  philo- 
fophical  Arrian  acknowledges,  that  the  many  con- 
curring inftances  of  good  fortune   in  the   life  of 
Alexander,  feerned  to  be  produced  by  the  imme- 
diate  interpolation  of  divine  power,  which,  in  ef- 
fecting  an  important   revolution   in   the    Eaftern 
world,  rendered  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
volitions  of  men,  fubfervient  to  the  fecret  purpofes 
of  its  providence. 

In  proceeding  eaftward  from  Perga,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambafTadors  from  Afjpendus,  the  prin- 
cipal city  and  fea- port  of  Pamphylia.  The  Afpen- 
dians  offered  to  furrender  their  city,  but  entreated, 
that  they  might  not  be  burdened  with  a  garrifon. 
Alexander  granted  their  requeft,  on  condition  of 
their  raifmg  fifty  talents  to  pay  his  foldiers,  and 
delivering  to  him  the  horfes  which  they  reared  as 
a  tribute  for  Darius.  The  ambafladors  accepted 
thefe  terms ;  but  their  countrymen,  who  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  ftill 
more  than  by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth, 
difcovered  no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  their  treachery  while  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  ftrong-hold  of  Pam- 
phylia. He  immediately  marched  towards  Aipen- 

dus.,. 
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dus,  the   greater  part  of  which  was  fituate  on  a  5%?  A  p- 
high  and  fteep  rock,  wafhed  by  the  river  Eury-  ^.-y-^y 
medon.     Several  ftreets,  however,    were  likewife 
built   on  the  plain,  furrounded  only  by  a  flight 
wall.     At  the  approach  of  Alexander,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  afcended  the 
mountain.     Alexander  entered  the  place,  and  en- 
camped   within    the    walls.       The    Afpendians, 
alarmed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fiege,  intreated 
him  to  accept  the  former  conditions.     He  com-  Hepu- 
manded  them  to  deliver  the  horfes,  as  agreed  on ;  treachery 
to  pay,  inftead  of  fifty,  an  hundred  talents ;  and  jfusAfpen~ 
to  furrender  their  principal  citizens  as  fecurities, 
that  they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  governor  fet 
over  them;  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Macedonj 
and  fubmit  to  arbitration  a  difpute  concerning  fome 
lands,  which  they  were  accufed  of  having  unjuftly 
wrefted  from  their  neighbours 6s. 

Having  chaftifed  the  infolence  and  treachery  of  Alexan- 
Afpendus,  Alexander  determined  to   march  into  Phrygia. 
Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces  with  Parmenio,  ^mp' 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  meet  him  in  thatcoun-  A.C.  333* 
try.   The  new  levies  from  Greece  and  Macedonwere 
likev/ife  ordered  to  aflemble  in  the  fame  province ; 
from  which  it  was  intended,  early  in  the  fpring,  to 
proceed  eaftv/ard,  and  atchieve  ftill  more  important 
conquefts.  To  reach  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Phry- 
gia, Alexander  was  under  a  neceflity  of  traverfing 
the  inhofpitable  mountains  of  the  warlike  Pifidians. 
Amidft  thofe  rocks  and  faflnefles,  the  Macedonians 

6*  Arrian,  p.  a6. 

VOL,  IV.  T  loft 
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CHAP.  I0ft  feveral  brave  men  ;  but  the  undifciplined  fury, 

XXXVII  . 

!_  -y—  '>  and  unarmed  courage,  of  the  Pifidians  was  unable 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  Alexander.  The  city  of 
Gordium  in  Phrygia  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  diftant  about  feventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  from  the  Cilician  fea ;  and  was  famous,  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal  refidence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  feat  of  their  opulence 
and  grandeur  66.  Alexander  had  not  long  arrived 
in  that  place,  when  a  defire  feized  him  of  afcend- 
ing  to  the  ancient  caftle  or  palace  of  Gordius,  and 
of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which 
Hisadven-  Was  believed  to  involve  the  fate  of  Afia.  Gordius, 
Gordium.  as  the  ftory  went,  was  a  man  of  flender  fortune 
among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had  but  a  fmall 
piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of  oxen,  one  of  which 
he  employed  in  the  plough,  and  the  other  in  the 
waggon.  It  happened  to  Gordius,  while  he  was 
one  day  ploughing,  that  an  eagle  alighted  on  his 
yoke,  and  fat  on  it  till  evening.  Alarmed  by  the 
prodigy,  Gordius  had  recourfe  to  the  Telmeflians, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  loftieft  mountains 67  in 
Pifidia,  and  celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  their  fkill  in  augury.  At  the  firft 
village  of  the  TelmefTians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom  having  communi- 
cated his  errand,  fhe  ordered  him  to  afcend  the 

66  See  vol.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  190. 

1  Arrian,  p.  27.  calls  it  VTnQtfy&Mi  xxi  wcuTy  airorojttoy. 
"  Exceedingly  high,  and  every  where  abrupt."  But  in  Gordius's 
time,  at  leaft,  the  Telmgflians  muft  have  poflcffcd  feme  villages 
on  the  plain.  See  Arrian.  p.  10. 

hill, 
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hill,  and  there  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gordius  in-  C  H  A  P. 
treated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  the  facrifice 
might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She  obeyed. 
Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore  him  a  fon, 
Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  father  of  Midas  had,  in  confequence 
of  his  marriage,  fettled  among  the  Telmeffians, 
with  whofe  arts  his  fon  would  naturally  become 
acquainted.  The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were 
harafled  by  cruel  feditions ;  they  confulted  an  oracle", 
who  told  them,  that  a  chariot  fhould  foon  bring 
them  a  king,  who  would  appeafe  their  tumults. 
While  the  afiembly  ftill  deliberated  on  the  anfwer 
given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived  in  his 
chariot158,  accompanied  by  his  parents.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Midas  juftified  the  prediction,  and  an- 
nounced him  worthy  of  royalty.  The  Phrygians 
elected  him  king;  their  feditions  ceafed;  and  Mi- 
-das,  in  gratitude  to  Jupiter,  confecrated  his  father's 
chariot,  and  fufpended  it  by  a  cord  made  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  cornel- tree,  the  knot  of  which 
was  fo  nicely  tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive 
where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  un- 
tied, or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  hifto- 
rians 69 ;  but  all  agree  that  his  followers  retired 

with 

GS  The  Greek  word  apo&t  exprefles  either  a  chariot  or  a  wag- 
gon. Perhaps  neither  the  name,  nor  the  thing,  were  then  diftin- 
g;ii;hed  in  Phrygia.  Curtius  tells  us,  this  d^u^a.  was  "  cultu 
baud  fane  a  vilioribus  vulgatifque  ufu  abhorrens,"  1,  iii.  c.  i. 
p.  10. 

69  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  fays,  he  cut  it  with  his  fword.  Plutarch 
fays  he  untied  it.  Vit.  Akxand,  p.  1136.  Arrian  gives  both  ac- 

T  a  counts; 
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CHAP.  with  complete  conviction  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 

XXXVII 

oracle.  A  feafonable  ftorm  of  thunder  confirmed 
their  credulity  7° ;  and  the  belief,  that  their  matter 
was  defined  to  be  lord  of  Alia,  could  not  fail  to 
facilitate  that  event. 

Treachery  xhe  rapid  progrels  of  Alexander,  and  his  con- 
der,  the  ' "  tinual  exertions  during  that  feafon  of  the  year  when 
fon  of  JE-  armies  are  little  accuftomed  to  keep  the  field, 

ropus.  r  7 

tends  to  heighten  our  furpnfe  at  the  inactivity  of 
Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  lignalifed 
his  valour  againft  the  fierceft  nations  of  Afia.  But 
Darius,  corrupted  by  the  honours  of  royalty,  em- 
ployed very  different  weapons  againft  Alexander, 
from  thofe  by  which  the  champion  of  Ochus  had 
defeated  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Cardufians 7I. 
Inftead  of  oppofmg  the  invader  in  the  field,  he 
hoped  to  deftroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  arTaffin. 
Many  traitors  were  fuborned  for  this  infamous 
purpofe,  btrt  none  with  greater  profpecl;  of  fuccefs 
than  Alexander,  the  fon  of  /Eropus.  This  man 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  fon  of  Philip, 
when  his  brothers  Heromenes  and  Arrabseus  were 
condemned  as  acceflary  to  the  murder  of  that 
prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the  companions 
of  Alexander,  and  had  recently  been  entrufted  with 
the  command  of  the  Theffalian  cavalry,  after  the 

counts ;  and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  Ariftobulus,  which  is 
therefore  the  more  probable. 

7°  Arrian>  p.  31. 

"'  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged  the 
braved  of  the  Perfians  to  fingle  combat.  This  exploit  gained 
him  the  government  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be  afterwards 
deemed  worthy  of  the  PerGan  throne.  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  565. 

nomina- 
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nomination  of  Galas,  who  held  that  high  office,  to 
the  government  of  Phrygia.  The  promife  of  ten 
thoufand  talents,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
obliterated  his  gratitude. and  feduced  his  allegiance. 
But  his  treafon  efcaped  not  the  viligance  of  Par- 
menio  71,  who  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
his  m after,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Phafelis.  By  the  fame  faithful  minifter,  the 
unworthy  fon  of  ./Eropus  was  feized,  and  commit- 
ted to  fafe  cuftody. 

Darius,    without  defifting   from    his    intrigues,  The  army 
finally  had   recourfe  to   arms.     His  troops   were  miuxlfes 
aflembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.     They  con-  fro™yp- 

J  per  Ada. 

fifted  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Perfians,  of  whom 
thirty  thoufand  were  cavalry.  The  Medes  fupplied 
alrnoft  half  that  number,  and  the  Armenians  almoit 
as  many  as  the  Medes.  The  Barcani,  the  Hyr- 
canians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cafpian  Ihores,  and 
nations  more  obfcure  or  more  remote,  fent  their 
due  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for  this  im- 
menfe  army,  which,  including  thirty  thoufand 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  is  faid 

^i  According  to  Arrian,  p.  25.  a  fwallow  fhared  the  honour 
with  Parmenio.  While  Alexander  was  afleep  at  mid-day,  the 
fwallow  hovered  around  his  head,  perching  fometimes  on  one  fide 
of  his  couch,  and  fometimes  on  another.  Its  inceflfant  chattering 
roufed  the  king  from  deep:  but  being  exceedingly  fatigued,  he 
gently  removed  the  bird  with  his  hand.  Inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  efcape,  the'tvvaliow  perched  on  his  head,  and  ceafed  not 
being  extremely  noify  and  troublefome,  till  he  thoroughly  awoke. 
The  prodigy  was  immediately  communicated  to  Arillancler  the 
Telmeflian  foothfayer,  who  declared  that  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
again  ft  the  king  by  one  of  his  domeftics  and  friends  ;  but  that  it 
would  certainly  be  difcovered,  becaufe  the  fwallow  is  a  domeftic 
bird,  a  friend  to  man,  and  exceedingly  loquacious. 

T  3  to 
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CHAP.  to  have  amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  men, 
Lr— T-u_j  The  magnificence  of  the  Perfians  had  not  dimi- 
nifhed  fmce  the  days  of  Xerxes ;  neither  had  their 
military  knowledge  increafed.  Their  mufter  was 
taken  by  the  fame  contrivance  employed  by  that 
monarch 73.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  feparated 
from  the  reft,  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and 
furrounded  by  a  palifade.  The  whole  army,  paff- 
ing  fucceffively  into  this  inclofure,  were  rather 
meafured,  than  numbered,  by  their  generals.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fplendour  that  furrounded 
Darius  ;  the  trappings  of  his  horfes,  the  rich  ma- 
terials and  nice  adjuftment  of  his  chariot,  the  pro- 
fufion  of  jewels  which  covered  his  royal  mantle, 
veft,  and  tiara.  The  drefs,  and  even  the  armour 
of  his  guards,  were  adorned  with  gold,  fi-lver,  and 
precious  ftones.  He  was  attended  by  his  family, 
his  treafures,  and  his  concubines,  all  efcorted  by 
numerous  bands  of  horfe  and  foot.  His  courtiers 
and  generals  copied,  as  ufual,  too  faithfully,  the 
effeminate  manners  of  their  mafter 74. 
Alexander  While  this  pageant,  for  it  deferves  not  the  name 

palles  the  r   ° 

northern  of  army,  flowly  advanced  towards  Lower  Afia, 
Cilicia.  Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched  to  Ancyra, 
a  city  of  Galatia.  In  that  place,  he  received  an 
embafTy  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  furrendered 
to  him  the  fovereignty  of  their  province,  but  in- 
treated  that  his  army  might  not  enter  their  borders. 

73  See  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  419,  &  feqq. 

74  Propinquorum,  amicorumque,  conjuges  huic  agmini  proxi- 
mae.    Q^Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  iii.  &  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  580. 

He 
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He  granted  their  requeft,  and  commanded  them 
to  obey  Galas,  fatrap  of  Phrygia.  Alexander 
then  marched  victorious  through  Cappadocia ;  and 
Sabitlas  being  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
that  extenfive  province,  the  army  encamped  at  the 
diflance  of  fix  miles  from  the  Cilician  frontier,  at 
a  place  which,  fmce  the  memorable  expedition  per- 
formed and  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  retained  the 
name  of  Cyrus's  Camp.  Towards  the  fouth,  the 
rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  walhed  by  the  fea,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  lofty  and  almoft  imper- 
vious mountains.  Arfames,  governor  of  that  coun- 
try, had  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  a  poft 
called  the  Gates,  and  the  only  pafs  which  leads 
from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Apprifed  of  this 
meafure,  Alexander  left  Parmenio  and  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  in  the  Camp  of  Cyrus.  At  the  firft 
watch  of  the  night,  he  led  the  targeteers,  archers, 
and  Agrians,  to  furprife  the  Perfian  forces  ftationed 
at  the  northern  Gate  of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians 
fled  on  his  approach ;  and  the  pufillanimous  Arfa- 
mes, to  whom  the  whole  province  was  entrufted  . 
by  Darius,  prepared  to  plunder,  and  then  abandon, 
his  own  capital  of  Tarfus.  But  he  had  only  time 
to  fave  his  perfon.  The  rapidity  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  deftruftion  of  that  city,  where  the 
inhabitants  received  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  Tarfus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  malady,  Falls  fick 
occafioned  by  exceffive  fatigue :  or,  as  others  fay,  at        U8> 
by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heated,  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  through  that 
T  4  city, 
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CHAP.  city    in  a  clear  and  rocky  channel  ".     Philip  the 

"^I 

\  Acarnanian  was  the  only  perfon  who  defp aired  not 
of  his  life.  While  this  fkilful  phyfician  adminif- 
tered  a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came 
from  Parmenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of 
Philip,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poifon 
him.  Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Phi- 
lip the  letter  i  fo  that  the  phyfician  read,  while  the 
king  drank  ;  a  tranfaction  which  proved  either  his 
contempt  of  death,  or  his  unfhaken  confidence  in 
his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries  and  pofterity 76,  has  been  conflrued 
into  a  proof  of  both. 
Alexander  xhe  ficknefs  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the 

marches  to  .  •  vr          i      j 

Maiios.  operations  or  the  army.  Parmenio  was  difpatched 
to  feize  the  only  pafs  on  Mount  Amanus,  which 
divides  Cilicia  from  AfTyria.  The  king  foon  fol- 
lowed, having  in  one  day's  march  reached  Anchi- 
alos,  an  ancient  city  of  vaft  extent,  and  furrounded 
with  walls  of  prodigious  thicknefs.  The  greateft 
curiofity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftatue  of  that  effeminate 
tyrant,  in  the  attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and 
by  an  AfTyrian  infcription,  breathing  the  true  fpirit 
of  modern  Epicurifm.  The  original  ran  in  verfe 
to  the  following  purpofe :  cc  Sardanapalus,  fon  of 

75  Curtius  gives  another  reafon  for  its  exceflive  coldnefs  : 
:<  Frigid! ffimus  quippe  muHa  riparum  amcenitate  inumbratus," 
1.  iii.  c.  iv.  From  his  laboured  defcription  of  thid  river,  it  feema 
as  if  he  imagined  tbat  water  muft  have  poflefled  very  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  which  proved  hurtful  to  Alexander. 

?6  See  Arrian,  p.  3a.    Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  v. 

Ana- 
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Anacyndaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarfus  in  one  c  HAP. 
day.     As  to  you,  ftranger!  eat,  drink,  and  fport77;  .  '   v.  „  / 
for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  this"  alluding 
to  the  clap  of  his  hands  7S. 

Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  Alexander 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander  learned  Pa.'  ir"nthe 
that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in  the  extenfive  plain  ftraits; 
of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of  Comagene,  diftant  rius,  in'an 


only  two  days  march  from  the  Cilician  frontier. 

'      . 

The  hoflile  armies  were  feparated  by  the  mountains  the  defiles 
which  divide  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Alexander  haftened  nus.ma~ 
to  pafs  the  ftraits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  pro- 
ceeded fouth  wards  along  the  bay  of  I  fibs,  and  en- 
camped before  the  city  Mariandrus.  At  this  place 
he  received  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  by  ficknefs,  and  by  the  many  pious  cere- 
monies79 with  which  he  gratefully  thanked  Heaven 
for  his  recovery,  was  afcribed  to  very  different 
motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers.  That  perfi- 
dious race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings80,  eafily  per- 

77  The  word  tranflated  "  fport,"  is  r.a.^  in  Arrian,  p.  32. 
But  that  author  fays,  the  Aflyrian  original  had  a  more  lafcivious 
meaning.      Plut.  Or.at.    ii.   de  Fortun.   Alexand.   tranflates    it 
a<?£o&c-iz£,  "  veneri  indulge." 

78  Mr.  de  Guignes,  fo  defervedly  celebrated  for  his  Oriental 
learning,  proves  this  infcription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the 
ftyle  and  manners  of  the  Eaft.     See  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  Infcrip. 
torn,  xxxiv.  p.  416,  &  feqq. 

79  Proceffions  with  lighted  torches,  facrifices  to  .^Efculapius, 
gymnaftic  and  mufical  contefts.     Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  33. 

80  Arrian  cxprefles  this   fentiment  with  more  his  than  ufual 
energy:    Taiv  X.O.TU.  roovr.v  Ziw,~uy  TI  na.\  ^wzo'op.-.-.m.  IT?I  XMLU  TO*? 
ct.n  Cofrt^Efyc-i. 

fuaded 
6 
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CHAP,  fuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their  matter,  that  Alex- 
^X'1^|',  ander  fhunned  his  approach.  The  proud  refent- 
ment  of  Darius  was  exafperated  by  the  imagined 
fears  of  his  adverfary ;  with  the  impatience  of  a 
defpot  he  longed  to  come  to  action  •,  and  not  fuf- 
pecling  that  Alexander  would  traverfe  the  Syrian 
Gates  in  fearch  of  the  enemy,  he  haftily  determined 
to  pafs,  in  an  oppofite  direction  8l,  the  ftraits  of 
Amanus,  in  queft  of  Alexander.  This  fatal  mea- 
fure  was  carried  into  immediate  execution,  not- 
withftanding  the  flrong  reprefentations  of  Amyn- 
tas8*  the  Macedonian,  and  of  all  Darius's  Grecian 
counfellors 83,  who  unanimoufly  exhorted  him  to 
wait  the  enemy  in  his  prefent  advantageous  po- 
fition.  In  the  language  of  antiquity  843  an  irre- 
fiftible  fate,  which  had  determined  that  the  Greeks 
fhould  conquer  the  Perfians,  as  the  Perfians  had 
the  Medes,  and  the  Medes  the  Aflyrians,  impelled 
Darius  to  his  ruin.  Having  pafied  the  defiles  of 
Amanus,  he  directed  his  march  fouthward  to  the 
bay  of  I  flus,  and  took  the  city  of  that  name,  which 
contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  fick  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  march  acrofs  the 

81  Thefe  movements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  Curtius,  not  attending  to  the  geography  of  the 
country,  are  inconfiftent  and  unintelligible. 

"  Amyntas,  though  an  exile,  was  not  a  flatterer.  He  afi'ured 
Darius,  that  Alexander  would  certainly  come  to  any  place  where 
the  Perfians  encamped.  Arrian,  p.  34. 

8*  Ariftomencs  the  Pheraean,  Bianor  the  Acarnanian,  Thymon- 
das  the  fon  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  and  others  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  pafiim. 

8*  Arrian,  Plut.  Diodor.  Curt. 

moun- 
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mountains.     The  Perfians  put  thefe  unhappy  men  c  H  A  P. 
to  death  with  Ihocking  circumftances  of  cruelty85,     ' 
little  thinking  that  Alexander  was  now  behind,  pre- 
pared to  avenge  their  fate. 

That  enlightened  prince,  who  could  fcarcely  be- 
lieve  the  folly  of  Darius,  fent  a  fmail  fiat-bottomed 
vefiel  to  reconnoitre  his  motions.  This  veflel  u 

the  Mace- 

fpeedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and  faluted  him  Ionian 
with  the  agreeable  news  that  his  enemies  were  now  3 
in  his  hands.  Having  fummoned  an  afTembly, 
the  king  forgot  none  of  thofe  topics  of  encourage- 
ment which  the  occafion  fo  naturally  fbggefted, 
fince  the  meaneft  Macedonian  foldier  could  difcern 
the  injudicious  movements  of  the  Perfians,  who 
had  quitted  a  fpacious  plain,  to  entangle  themfelves 
among  intricate  mountains,  where  their  numerous 
cavalry,  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  could  per- 
form no  eflential  fervice.  In  preparing  for  this  im- 
portant conteft,  the  fpirits  of  the  Macedonians  were 
elevated  by  a  recollection  of  many  fortunate  occur- 
rences. Ptolemy,  as  they  had  recently  learned, 
had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  flrong  fortrefies  in 
Caria.  The  brave  Memnon  indeed  had  efcaped ; 
but  that  able  commander,  who,  to  pave  the  way 
for  invading  Macedon,  had  attacked  the  Grecian 
ifles  with  his  fleet,  was  fmce  dead ;  and  his  fucceflbrs 
in  -command,  after  irritating  the  iflanders  by  their 
infolence  and  oppreflion,  were  defeated  in  all  their 
defigns  by  the  vigilance  of  Antipater.  The  army 
of  Alexander  had  lately  increafed,  by  many  volun- 

8s  XaA=ra;?  atKicra^woj  ottrwruve,  Arrian,  p.  34.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  he  afcribes  this  ferocity  to  Darius  himfelf. 

tary 
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CHAP,  tary  accefiions  of  the  Afiatics,  who  admired  his 
il^IL'  courage,  mildnefs,  and  uninterrupted  good  fortune ; 
and  the  foldiers,  who  the  preceding  year  had  been 
fent  to  winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only  rejoined 
the  camp,  but  brought  with  them  numerous  levies 
from    Greece,    Macedon,    and    all   the    adjoining 
countries.    By  men  thus  difpofed  to  indulge  the 
moil  fanguine  hopes,  the  military  harangue  of  their 
prince  was  received  with  a  joyous  ardour.     They 
embraced  each  other;  they  embraced  their  admired 
commander;  and  his  countenance  confirming  their 
alacrity,  they  entreated  to  be  led  to  battle 86. 
Pifnofition      Alexander  commanded  them  firft  to  refrelh  their 
armies,      bodies;  but  immediately  difpatched  fome  horfe  and 
archers  to  clear  the  road  to  IfTus.     In  the  evening 
he  followed  with  his  whole  army,  and  about  mid- 
night took  pofleffion  of  the  Syrian  ftraits.     The 
ibldiers  were  then  allowed  a  fhort  repofe,  fufficient 
guards  being  ported  on  the  furrounding  eminences. 
At  dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  its 
flank  while   the  paffage   continued  narrow;   and 
new  columns  being  fuccefiively  brought  up,  as  the 
mountains  gradually  opened.     Before  reaching  the 
river  Pinarus,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  which  the 
enemy   were    encamped,    the    Macedonians    had 
formed  in  order  of  battle;  Alexander  leading  the 
right  wing,  and  the  left  being  commanded  by  Par- 
memo.  They  continued  to  advance,  till  their  right 
was  flanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left  by  the 
fea,  from  which  Parmenio  was  ordered  not  to  re- 
cede.    Darius  being  apprifed  of  the  enemy's  ap- 

86  Arrian,  p.  33—36. 

proach, 
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proach,  detaclied  a  body  of  fifty  thoufand  cavalry  CHAP. 
and  light  infantry  acrofs  the  Pinarus,  that  the  re-  CL-r-  -• 
mainder  might  have  room  to  form  without  con- 
fufion.  His  Greek  mercenaries,  amounting  to 
thirty  thoufand,  he  polled  directly  oppofite  to  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were  flanked 
on  both  fides  by  double  that  number  of  Barbarians, 
alfo  heavy  armed.  The  nature  of  the  ground  ad- 
mitted not  more  troops  to  be  ranged  in  front; 
but  as  the  mountain  on  Alexander's  left,  floped  in- 
wards, Darius  placed  on  that  fmuofity  twenty  thou- 
fand men,  who  could  fee  the  enemy's  rear,  though 
it  appears  not  that  they  could  advance  againft  them. 
Behind  the  firft  line  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  were 
ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in  clofe 
and  unferviceable  ranks  j  Darius  being  every  where 
encumbered  by  the  vaftnefs  of  a  machine,  which 
he  had  not  (kill  to  wield  "7. 

His  pufillanimity  was  more  fatal  than  his  igno-  The  battle 
ranee.     When  he  perceived  the  Macedonians  ad-  oiymp. 
vancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain  their  ^'c4' 
poft  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was  in 
fome  places  high  and  fteep ;  where  the  accefs  feemed 
eafier,  he  gave  orders  to  raife  a  rampart  j  precau- 
tions which  (hewed  the  enemy,  that  even  before 
the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was  already 
conquered88.     Alexander,  meanwhile,  rode  along 

R7  Arrian,  p.  36. 

88    Ky.i  TXVTTI  tvQv$  a-f,>,^',  *y-';*T>  T't;  rt[A$t  AXf£aw^x»  rr  '/tupr,  $i$u-* 

/.*,«..=»•>?.  "  And  thence  he  immediately  appeared  to  thofe  about 
Alexander  to  be  already  enflaved  in  his  mind."  In  thofc  times, 
flavei  y  was  the  natural  confequence  of  being  conquered  in  battle. 

the 
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CHAT,  the  ranks,  exhorting,  by  name,  not  only  the  com- 

*y  v  v  V  i  I  ^        * 

X_JV__  manders  of  the  feveral  brigades,  but  the  tribunes 
and  inferior  officers,  and  even  fuch  captains  of  the 
auxiliaries  as  were  diftinguifhed  by  rank,  or  en- 
nobled by  merit.  Perceiving  it  neceflary  to  mo- 
derate the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  he  com- 
manded his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
flow  ftep,  left  the  phalanx  fhould  fluctuate  through 
too  eager  a  contention.  Their  motion  quickened 
as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts.  Alexander,  with  thofe  around  him,  then 
Iprung  into  the  river.  Their  impetuofity  frightened 
the  Barbarians,  who  fcarcely  waited  the  firft  fhock 89. 
But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that  by  the 
rapidity  and  fuccefs  cf  Alexander's  affault,  the 
Macedonians  were  bent  towards  the  right  wing, 
which  was  feparated  from  the  centre,  feized  the 
decifive  moment  of  rufhing  into  the  interval,  where 
the  phalanx  was  disjointed.  A  fierce  engagement 
enfued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour  of 
their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to  main- 
cain  the  unfullied  glory  of  the  phalanx.  This 
defperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of 
Seleucus,  and  other  officers  of  diftinction,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty.  Meanwhile, 
the  Macedonian  right  wing  having  repelled  the 
enemy  with  great  Daughter,  wheeled  to  the  left, 
and,  animated  by  recent  victory,  finally  prevailed 

89  They  did,  however,  wall  it  :  for  Arrian  fays,  tvvv;  yxs  a; 
«  KM  PX-XY.  S-/EWTO.  The  "  /xa^ti  £»  Xiiyt  E^/EVETO  ;"  when  the 
darts  and  javelins  ceafed,  and  the  contending  parties  came  to  the 
ufe  of  manual,  inftead  of  miffile,  weapons. 

againft 
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againft  the  obftinacy  of  the  Greeks.     A  body  of  c  H  A  p- 
Perfian  horfe  ftill  maintained  the  battle  againft  the  .   _ ^_  J 
Theffalian  cavalry ;    nor  did  they  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himfelf  to 
flight  9°. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Perfians  was  now  manifeft  Rout  of 
on  all  fides.     Their  cavalry  and  infantry  fuffered  ^fer* 
equally    in   the    rout;    for   their   horfemen   were 
heavy-armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  narrownefs 
of  the  roads,  and  their  own  terror.     Ptolemy,  the 
fon  of  Lagus  91,  fays,  that  the  purfuers  filled  up 
the  ditches  with  dead  bodies.     The  number  of  the 
flain  was  computed  at  an  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand,  among  whom  were  many  fatraps  and  nobles. 

The  great  king  had  difcovered  little  obftinacy  Efcape  of 
in  defending  the  important  objects  at  ftake.  His  Danus> 
left  wing  was  no  fooner  repelled  by  Alexander, 
than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accompanied 
by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road  grew  rough  and 
mountainous,  he  continued  his  flight  on  horfeback, 
leaving  his  fhield,  his  mantle,  and  his  bow,  which 
were  found  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  who 
had  received  a  troublefome  wound  on  the  thigh  9% 
judged  it  improper  to  purfue  him,  till  the  Greek 
mercenaries  were  difperfedj  and  the  approach  of 
night  facilitated  his  efcape. 

9°  Arrian.l.  ii.  p.  ?6,  &  feqq.  9'  Idem,  ibid. 

9s  Chares,  cited  by  Plutarch,  fay?,  that  Alexander  received 
this  wound  from  the  hand  of  Darius;  but  the  filence  of  Alex- 
ander's letter  to  Antipater,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
battle,  and  of  his  wound  on  the  thigh,  refutes  that  improbable 
affcrtion. 

The 
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CHAP.       The  Perfiaa  camp  afforded  abundant  proof  of 

XXXVII 

.__  j  Afiatic  luxury  and  opulence  9J.  It  contained  how- 
The  cap-  ever  \n  money  but  three  thoufand  talents ;  the 
booty.  magnificent  treafures,  which  accompanied  the 
great  king,  being  depofited,  previous  to  the  battle, 
in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damafcus.  This  in- 
eflimable  booty  was  afterwards  feized  by  order  of 
Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp  a  booty  more 
precious,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius,  his 
mother  Syfigambis,  and  his  infant  fon.  In  an 
age  when  prifoners  of  war  were  fynonymous  with 
(laves,  Alexander  beh^ed  to  his  royal  captives 
with  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent,  blended  with  the 
relpedb  of  a  fon.  In  his  chafte  attention  to  Sta- 
tira,  the  faireft  beauty  of  the  Eaft,  his  conduct 
forms  a  remarkable  contrail  with  that  of  his  ad- 
mired Achilles,  whom  he  equalled  in  valour, 
but  far  furpafied  in  humanity.  Thefe  illuftrious 
princefies  bore  their  own  misfortunes  with  patience, 
but  burft  into  dreadful  lamentations,  when  in- 
formed by  an  eunuch  that  he  had  feen  the  mantle 
of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedonian  foldier. 
Alexander  fent  to  allure  them  that  Darius  yet 
lived ;  and  next  day  vifited  them  in  perfon,  ac- 
companied by  Hepheftion,  the  moft  affectionate 

95  Among  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent  of  Daiius,  was 
found  a  cafket  of  exquifite  worktnanfitip,  adorned  with 
jewel-!.  It  was  employed  to  hold  Darius's  perfumes. — Alex- 
ander faid,  **  I  ufe  no  perfumes,  but  {hall  put  into  it  fome- 
thing  more  precious."  This  was  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  cor- 
redled  by  Ariflotle,  and  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers; 
«  tx  -ra  KX.&W?,  "  the  Iliad  of  the  caikct."  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 
p.  888.  Plut.  in  Alexand. 

of 
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of  his  friends94.     Syfigambis  approached  to  pro-  c  H  AIJ- 
ftrate  9S  herfelf  before  the  conqueror,  according  to  >     \     \ 
the   cuftom   of  the  Eaft ;    but  not  knowing  the 
king,  as  their  drefs  was  alike,  fhe  turned  to  He- 
pheflion.    Hepheftion  fuddenly  ftepping  back,  Sy- 
figambis faw  her  miftake,  and  was  covered  with 
confufion.     "  You   miflook    not,  madam !"    faid 
the  king,  "  Hepheftion  is  likewife  Alexander  9V 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to  ex-  The  vir- 
pand  with  his  profperity ;  but  he  was  never  more  Alexander 
inimitably  great,    than    after  the  battle  of  Iflus.  expand 
The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  inhabited  by  profperitj. 
a  Grecian  colony,  had  difcovered  uncommon  zeal 
in  the  caufe  of  Darius.     To  puniili  this  unnatural 
apoftacy    from    Greece,    Alexander   demanded   a 
heavy    contribution    from    Soli ;    but,    after    the 
victory,  he  remitted  this  fine.     Impelled  by  the 
fame  generous  magnanimity,  he  releafed  the  Athe- 
nian captives  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus ; 
a  favour  which  he  had  fternly  refufed,  in  the  dawn 
of   his    fortune.     In  Damafcus,   feveral    Grecian 
ambaffadors   were    found    among    the    captives. 
Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his 
prefence.      TherTalifcus     and   Dionyfodorus,    the 
Thebans,    he   inftantly  declared  free,    obferving, 
that  the  misfortunes  of  their  country  juftly  entitled 
the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,    and  to  every 

94  Alexander,  with  his  ufnal  difcernrnent,  chira  fieri  fed  the 
zffcclion  of  Hepheftion  :  "  Craterus  loves  the  prince  ;  Hepheftion 
loves  Alexander."  Plut.  in  Altxand. 

9?  rr-o-j"  0ji>  xoc..  Trfcrxf.rcTK!.     Arrian,  1.  ii,  p.  39. 

9°  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  xii.    Arrian,  p.  39. 

VOL.  IV.  U  prince 
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c  H  A  P.  prince  from  whom  they  might  derive  relief.  Iphi- 
^_  ^  '.  crates,  the  Athenian,  he  treated  with  the  refpect 
\vhich  appeared  due  both  to  his  country  and  to  his 
father.  Euthycles  the  Spartan,  alone,  he  detained 
in  fafe  cuftody,  becaufe  Sparta  fullenly  rejected  the 
friendfhip  of  Maeedon.  But  as  his  forgivenefs  ftill 
increafed  with  his  power 97,  he  after  wards  releafecj 
Euthycles. 

97  Arrian,  p.  ^2. 
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CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

Siege  of  'Tyre.  —  Defperate  Rejiftance  of  Gaza.  — 
Eafy  Conqueft  of  Egypt.  —  Foundation  of  Alex- 
andria. —  Alexander  vifits  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  —  Marches  into  AJJyria.  —  Eat  tie  of 
Gaugamela.—-  Darius  betrayed  and  jlaln.  —  Alex- 
ander purfues  the  Murderers  of  Darius.  —  Bac- 
^trian  and  Scythian  War.  —  Siege  of  the  Sogdian 
Fortrejs.  —  Surrender  of  Chorienes.  —  Con.motions 
in  Greece  —  Checked  by  A/itipater.  —  'The  Caufe 
of  Ctefiphon  and  Demofthenes.  —  MJchines  ba- 
nijhed.  —  State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's 
Reign. 

IN   his   precipitate   flight   acrofs   the   ridges  of  c  H  A  P. 
•  Y^SnfVTTT 

Amanus,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  by  about  '_     _    .' 

four  thoufand  men,   chiefly  Greeks.     Under  this  Alexander 
feeble  efcort,   he  departed   nattily   from    Sochos, 


purfued  his  march  eaftward,  and  crofled  the  Eu-  tr?m  A  yre- 

.  Olymp. 

phrates  at  Thapfacus,  eager  to  interpofe  that  deep  cxi.  4. 
and  rapid  ftream  betv/een  himfelf  and  the  con-  A>c>333» 
queror  *.     Alexander's  inclination  to  feize  the  per- 
fon  of  his  adverfary  could  not  divert  him  from  the 
judicious  plan  of  war,  to  which   he  immoveably 
adhered.     In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
his  opinion,  that  it  would  be    highly  imprudent 


picro  avru  r-  KXI  ry  A 
Arrian,  p.  40. 

U  2 
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C  H  A  P.  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  until  he  had 

XX  -'VIII 

^_-^^J  thoroughly  fubdued  the  maritime  provinces  •,  be- 
caufe,  fhould  he  be  carried  by  an  unfeafonable  ce- 
lerity into  Upper  Afia,  while  the  enemy  com- 
manded the  feaj  the  war  might  be  removed  to 
Europe,  where  the  Lacedemonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  doubtful  friends. 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and  Ccelo- 
Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march  fouthward 
along  the  Phoenician  coaft.  Aradus,  Marathus, 
and  Sidon*,  readily  opened  their  gates.  The  Ty- 
rians  fent  a  fubmifiive  embafiy  of  their  moil  il- 
luftrious  citizens,  among  whom  was  the  fon  of 
Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had  himfelf  embarked 
with  Autophradates  in  the  Perfian  fleet.  They 
humbly  informed  Alexander,  that  the  community  3 
from  which  they  came,  was,  prepared  to  obey  his 
commands.  Having  complimented  the  city  and 
the  ambafladors,  he  defired  them  to  acquaint  their 
countrymen,  that  he  intended  fhortly  to  enter 
Tyre,  and  to  perform  facrifice  there  to  Hercules  *. 

Upon 

1  I  omit  the  ftory  of  Abdelerminus,  whom  Alexander  raifed 
from  the  humble  condition  of  a  gaidtner  to  the  throne  of  Sidon. 
Vid.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  relates  the  fame  ftory 
as  happening  in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de  Fortun.  Alcxand.  tranflates 
the  fcene  to  Paphos.  Amidft  fuch  incotiiiftencies,  the  lilence  of 
Arrian  feemed  worthy  of  imitation. 

*  Arrian  fays,  that  thefe  ambaffadors  were  avo  T«  xoivHEr*?./K.£!'ct« 
It  fhould  feem  that  the  king  cf  Tyre  was  a  veiy  limited  prince, 
and  the  governmtnt  rather  republican  than  monarchical. 

*  The  reader  may  recolleft,  that  Philip  ftiit  a  fimilar  meflage 
to  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians.     Such  pious  pretences  were 

often 
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CHAP. 
XXXVIII. 


Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tynans  c 


difcovered  equal  firmnefs  and  prudence.  A  fecond 
embafly  affured  Alexander  of  their  unalterable  re- 
fpecl:.  but  at  the  fame  time  communicated  to  him  J?te  of 

Tyre. 

their  determined  refolution,  that  neither  the  Per- 
fians  nor  the  Macedonians  fhould  ever  enter  their 
walls.  This  boldnefs  appears  remarkable  in  a  na- 
tion of  merchants,  long  unaccuflomed  to  war  5. 
But  the  refources  of  their  wealth  and  commerce 
feem  to  have  elevated  the  courage,  inflead  of 
foftening  the  character,  of  the  Tyrians.  Their 
city,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Eaft,  was  ftyled 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  Sidon6,  had  long  reigned 
queen  of  the  fea.  The.  purple  fhell-fiih,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  on  their  coaft7,  early 
gave  them  pofTeftion  of  that  lucrative  trade,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of 
clothing  the  princes  and  nobles  in  moft  civilized 
countries  of  antiquity  8.  Tyre  was  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mile  broad ;  its  walls 
exceeded  an  hundred  feet 9  in  height,  and  extended 

often  employee!  by  antiquity  to  juftify  very  unwarrantable  tranf- 
aftions. 

5  Old  Tyre  was  built  on  the  continent,  by  the  Sidonians,  izjz 
B.  C.     It  was  befieged  by   Salmanefar,  719  B.  C. ;    and  by  Ne- 
bnchadnezar,  572  B.  C.    The  latter  took  the  place  after  a  fiege  of 
thirteen  years;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  pre- 
vioufly  fled  with  their  effects  to  a  neighbouring  ifland,  and  founded 
the  city  deforibed  in  the  text.     Vid.  Jofeph.  1.  viii.  cap.  ii.  1.  ix. 
cap.  xiv.  &  1.  x.  cap.  xi. 

6  Ifatah,  XKiii.  la.  7  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  521. 

8  Homer,  Herodot.  Sic.  paffim.     See  likewifevol.  i.  p.  356. 

9  Arrian  fays  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    The  copies  probably 
are  erroneous. 

U  3  eighteen 
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CHAP,  eighteen   miles   in   circumference.     The    conve- 

XXXVIII. 

<— . -v— -»  nience  of  its  fituation,  the  capacioufnefs  of  its  har- 
bours, and  die  induftrious  ingenuity  of  its  inha- 
bitants, rendered  it  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
world.  Its  magazines  were  plentifully  provided 
with  military  and  naval  ilores,  and  it  was  peopled 
by  numerous  and  fkilful  artificers  in  flone,  wood, 
and  iron  I0. 

Alexander      Notwithstanding  the  ftrenath  of  the  city,  Alex- 

befieges  " * 

Tyre.  ander  determined  to  form  the  fiege  of  Tyre  ;  and 
cxii.  i.'  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking,  which  feemed  ne- 
A.C.332.  cefi~ary  jn  itfeif-  anc|  eflfential  to  the  fuccefs  of.ftill 
more  important  enterprifes,  only  ftirnulated  the 
activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew  that,  on  many  emer- 
Throws  a  gencies,  boldnefs  is  the  greateft  prudence.  The 
the  frith0  *  ^r^  operation  which  he  directed,  was  to  run  a  mole 
from  the  continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the 
fea  was  about  three  fathom  deep.  The  necefTity 
of  this  meafure  aroie  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little 
power,  except  at  fmall  diftances.  On  the  fide  of 
the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great 
alacrity  -,  but  when  the  Macedonians  approached 
the  city,  they  were  much  incommoded  by  the 
depth  of  water,  and  exceedingly  galled  by  darts  and 
miflile  weapons  from  the  battlements.  The  Ty- 
nans, likewife,  having  the  command  of  the  fea, 
annoyed  the  workmen  from  their  gallies,  and  re- 
tarded the  completion  of  their  labours.  To  refift 
thefe  affaults,  Alexander  erected,  on  the  furtheft 

18  Plutarch,  Curtius,  Artian. 

projec- 
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procedure  of  the  mole,   two  wooden  towers,   on  S-^vm. 
which  he  placed  his  engines,  and  which  he  covered  w  •»—  » 
with  leather  and  raw  hides  to  refift  the  ignited  darts 
and  fire-fhips  of  the  enemy.     This  contrivance,  which  is, 

r    1  •  •  deftroyed 

however,  the  ingenuity  or  his  adversaries  foon  bytheTy- 
rendered  ineffectual.  Having  procured  a  huge  r 
hulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  fulphur, 
and  other  combuftibles.  Toward  the  prow,  they 
raifed  two  mads,  each  of  which  was  armed  with  a 
double  yard,  from  whofe  extremities  were  fuipended 
vafl  caldrons,  filled  with  whatever  might  add  to 
the  violence  of  the  conflagration.  Having  pre- 
pared this  uncommon  inflrument  of  deftruction, 
they  patiently  waited  a  favourable  wind.  The 
hulk  was  then  towed  into  the  fea  by  two  gallies. 
As  fhe  approached  the  mole,  the  rowers  fet  her  on 
fire,  and  efcaped  by  fwimming.  The  works  of  the 
Macedonians  were  foon  thrown  into  a  blaze.  The 
enemy,  failing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them  from 
extinguifhing  the  flames  j  and  the  labour  of  many 
weeks  was  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to  ruins  ". 

The  perfeverance  of  Alexander  was  proof  againft  Alexander 
fuch  accidents.     He  immediately  commanded  new 
engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new  mole  to  be  raifed, 
ftronger  and   broader  than  the  preceding.     The 
orders  of  a  prince,  who  directed  every  operation  in 
perfon,  and  whofe  bodily  toils  exceeded  thofe  of 
the    meaneft    foldier,    were    always    obeyed    with 
alacrity.     The  ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abun- 
dance of  ftone ;  wood  was  brought  from  Anti-Li- 

11  Arrian,  p,  44,  &  feqq. 

U  4  banus  j 
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CHAP,  banus  ia ;    and  it  fhould  fcem  that  the  Arabians, 

XXXVIII. 

^_—  „-_!•'  having  difturbed  the  Macedonian  workmen,  were 
repelled  by  Alexander,  which  gave  rife  to  the  im- 
probable fiction  of  his  having  conquered  Arabia. 
By  incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
His  mili-  The  arrival  of  four  thoufand  Peloponnefian  forces 
nml  re-  feafonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  revived  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  by  fatigue  and 
dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  fame  time  the  fleets  of 
the  maritime  provinces  which  he  had  fubdued, 
came  to  offer  their  afiiftance  in  an  undertaking, 
which  couid  fcarcely  have  proved  fuccefsful,  while 
the  Tyrians  commanded  the  fea.  The  fquadrons 
of  Lower  Afia  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  The  whole  armament  of 
Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  veflels13,  fo  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto 

confided 

»*  Cnrtius  confounds  Anti-Libanus  with  Mount  Libanus.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  notice  his  errors,  exaggerations,  and  fidions  in 
the  account  of  this  liege,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  romantic  paf- 
fages  inhishiftory.  Ctirtius  writes  to  the  fancy,  not  toJhe  judg- 
ment ;  and  to  readers  of  a  certain  tafie  the  piclnrefqtie  beauties 
of  his  ftyle  will  atone  for  errors  in  matter  of  facl.  He  may  be 
allowed  to  raifean  imaginary  aorm,  who  can  defcribe  it  like  Cur- 
tius.  "  Turn  inhorrefcens  rmre  paullatim  levari,  deinde  acriori 
vcnto  concitatum,  fluclim  ciere,  £  inter  fe  navigia  collidere.  Jam- 
que  fcmdi  cceperant  vincula,  quibus  connexse  quadriremes  erant, 
ruere  tabuhta.Sc  cum  ingenti  fragore  in  profundum  fecum  milites 
trahere."  It  is  Alexander,  whofe  aclions  he  disfigures  and  renders 
incredible,  not  the  reader,  whofe  fancy  he  amufes,  that  is  entitled 
to  condemn  Curtius. 

T»  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  fays,  that  it  confined  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fail.  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  fays,  that  the  haven  of 

Tyre 
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confided  in  their  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  de-  CHAP. 

xxxvnr. 
fences  of  their  ports  for  fafety.  i___^_^J 

But  thefe  perfevering  iflanders,  though  they  pru-  singul.ar 

'    r  operations 

dently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were  forfaken  of  the 
neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  courage.  The  hege' 
hulk  and  gallies  I+,  deftined  to  advance  the  batter- 
ing engines  againft  their  walls,  were  afiailed  with 
continual  fhowers  of  ignited  arrov/s  ls,  and  other 
miflile  weapons,  which  came  with  peculiar  effect 
from  wooden  towers  newly  raifed  on  their  lofty 
battlements.  This  diltant  hoftilicy  retarded,  but 
could  not  prevent,  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
The  purpofe  of  the  Tynans  was  better  effected  by 
cafting  down  huge  ftones  into  the  fea,  which  hin- 
dered accefs  to  the  walls.  To  clear  thefe  incum- 
brances  required  the  perfeverance  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  animating  prefence  of  Alexander. 
Before  the  work  could  be  accomplifhed,  the  enemy 
advanced  in  covered  velTcls,  and  cut  the  cables  of 
the  hulks  employed  in  th.it  laborious  fervice. 
Alexander  commanded  a  fquadron  to  advance  and 
repel  the  Tynans.  Yet  eVen  this  did  not  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  bar;  for  the  iflanders,  being 
expert  divers,  plunged  under  water,  and  again 

Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  triremes.  Arrian 
diftin&ly  mentions  the  number  and  fpecies  of  ihips  fent  by  each 
city  or  province.  From  Macedon  there  came,  he  fays,  a  veflel 
of  fifty  oars,  wrvxav-opc;  a  circumftance  which  proves  that, 
on  this  emergency,  Alexander  had  taken  pains  to  collect  ftiips 
from  all  quarters. 

'*•  Such  veflcls  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  were  the  ftouteft 
failers.     Arrian,  p.  46. 

*5   nvtpsfoi,'Cifoi?, 

cutting 
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CHAP,  cutting  the  cables,  fet  the  Macedonian  veflels 
" 

adrift.     It  thus  became  neceffary  to  prepare  chains^ 

which  were  ufed  inftead  of  ropes ;  by  which  con- 
trivance the  hulks  were  fecured  in  firm  anchorage, 
the  bank  of  ftones  was  removed,  and  the  battering 
engines  advanced  to  the  walls. 

The  Ty-  In  tnis  extremity  the  Tyrians,  ft  ill  trufting  to 
tjans  de-  t]iejr  courage,  determined  to  attack  the  Cyprian 
lea.  fquadron,  itationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 

which  looked  towards  Sidon.     The  boldnefs  of  this 
defign  could  only  be  furpaffed  by  the  deliberate 
valour  with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution* 
The   mouth   of  the    haven   they    had   previoufly 
covered  with  fpread  fails,  to  conceal  their  opera- 
tions from  the  enemy.     The  hour  of  attack  was 
fixed  at  mid-day,  at  which  time  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  were  ufually  employed  in  private  af- 
fairs, or  the  care  of  their  bodies.,  and  Alexander 
commonly  retired  to  his  pavilion,  erected  near  the 
harbour  which  looked  towards  Egypt.     The  beft 
failing   veffels  were   carefully    felected   from    the 
whole  fleet  *'',  and  manned  with  the  moft  expert 
rowers,  and  the  moft  refolure   foldiers,  all  enured 
to  the  lea,  and  well  armed  for  fight.     At  firft  they 
came  forth  in  a  line,  (lowly  and  filently ;  but  having 
proceeded  within  fight  of  the  Cyprians,  they  at 
once    claflied  their  oars,  raifed  a  fhout,  and  ad- 
vanced abreaft  of  each  other  to  the  attack.  Several 
of  the  enemy's  fhips  were  funk  at  the  firft  ihock; 

16  They  confifted,  fays  Arrian,  in  five  choice  qninqtieremes, 
as  many  quadriremes,  and  ftvcn  triremes.  See  note,  vol.  i. 
p.  208,  &  fcqq. 

others 
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others  were  dallied   in    pieces  agjainft   the  fhore.  G  H  A  p. 

XXXVIIf. 

Alexander,  who  had  fortunately  that  day  tarried  ' 

but  a  fhort  time  in  his  pavilion,  was  no  fboner  in- 
formed of  this  defperate  fally,  than,  with  admir- 
able prefence  of  mind,  he  immediately  ordered 
fuch  veffels  as  were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth 
of  the  haven,  and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder 
of  the  Tyrian  fleet  from  joining  their  victorious 
companions.  Meanwhile,  with  feveral  quinque- 
rerne,  and  five  trireme,  gallies,  haftily  prepared, 
he  failed  round  to  attack  the  Tyrians.  The  be- 
fieged  obferving  from  their  walls  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  endeavoured,  by  fliouts  and  fignals,  to 
recal  their  fhips.  They  had  fcarcely  changed  their 
courfe,  when  the  enemy  afTailed,  and  foon  ren- 
dered them  unferviceable.  The  men  faved  tliem- 
felves  by  fwimming  ;  few  veffels  efcaped  ;  two 
were  taken  at  die  very  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  iffue  of  thefe  naval  operations  decided  the  Tyre  takes 
fate  of  Tyre.   Unawed  by  the  hoftile  fleet,  the  Ma 


cedonians  now  fearlefsly  advanced  their  engines  on  cxi'\  I- 
all   fides.      Amidft  repeated  afiaults  during  two  July.' 
days,    the    befiegers  difplayed  the  ardour  of  en- 
thufiafm17,  the  befieged  the  fury  of  defpair.    From 

towers 

T7  From  the  beginning,  the  difficulties  of  the  fiege  had  ap- 
peared aimed  unfurmountHble  to  the  foldiers.  "  But  Alex- 
ander," fays  Curtius,  "  ha'.idquaquam  rudis  tra^andi  miiitares 
animos,  fpeciem  fibi  Herculis  in  fjinno  oblatam  effe  prnnunciat, 
dextram  porrigentis."  The  diviners  thence  concluded,  as  Ar- 
rian  tells  us,  that  Tyre  would  be  taken,  but  that  it  would  be  r,n 
Herculean  labour.  Alexander  continued  throughout  the  fiege  to 
employ  the  aids  of  fuperftitkin.  At  one  time  it  was  fail.!,  that 

Ap> 
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CHAP,  towers  equal  in  height  to  the  walls,  the  Greeks 

XXXVIil 

c— v-«J  and  Macedonians  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  By  throwing  fpontoons  acrofs,  the-braveft 
fometimes  paffed  over,  even  to  the  battlements. 
In  other  parts,  the  Tyrians  fuccefsfully  employed 
hooks  and  grappling-irons  to  remove  the  afifailants. 
On  thofe  who  attempted  fcal  ing -ladders,  they 
poured  veiTels  of  burning  fand,  which  penetrated 
to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  attack  was  op- 
pofed  by  as  vigorous  a  refiflance.  The  fhock  of 
the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  green  hides 
and  coverlets  of  wool,  and  whenever  an  opening 
was  effected,  the  braveft  combatants  advanced  to 
defend  the  breach.  But  time  and  fatigue,  which 
exhaufted  the  vigour  of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed 
the  perfeverance  of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day, 
the  engines  afiailed  the  walls ;  and  the  Meet,  divided 
into  two  fquadrons,  attacked  the  oppofite  har- 
bours. A  wide  breach  being  effeJlcd,  Alexander 
commanded  the  hulks,  which  carried  the  engines, 
to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the  fcaling-ladders, 
to  advance,  that  his  foldiers  might  enter  the  town 
over  the  ruins.  The  targeteers,  headed  by  Ad- 
metiiF,  firft  mounted  the  breach.  This  gallant 

O 

commander  was  (lain  by  a  fpear ;  but  Alexander, 

Apollo  \va<;  ahntit  to  leave  Tyre,  and  that  tlie  Tynans  had 
faltened  him  with  go'dcn  chains  to  prevent  hit,  elopement.  At 
anothci,  Alexander  drtamed  that  a  latyr  playing  heforc  him, 
long  eluded  his  grafp,  but  finally  allowed  himfclf  to  be  caught. 
Tlie  augurs  divided  the  word  T.xrvpct  a  Satyr,  into  two  fyl- 
lables,  LX  'i '-.. . -,  'i\- re  is  thine.  By  fuch  coarlc  artifices  did 
Alexander  conquer  ths  world. 

who 
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who  was  prefent  wherever  danger  called,  immedi-  CHAP. 
ately  followed  with  the  royal  band  of  Ccmpc.nions.  .  -w_.  J1 
At  the  fame  time  the  Phcenician  fleet  broke  into 
the  harbour  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into  that 
of  Sidon.  After  their  walls  were  taken,  the  townf- 
men  lliil  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The 
length  of  the  fiege,  and  ilill  more  the  cruelty  of 
the  Tyrians,  who  having  taken  fome  Grecian 
vefTels  from  Siclon,  butchered  their  crews  on  the 
top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the 
fea,  in  fight  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army,  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  exafper- 
ated  the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight  thoufand 
Tyrians  were  (lain  -,  thirty  thcuiand  were  reduced 
to  fervitude  '8.  The  principal  magiHrates,  to- 
gether with  fome  Carthaginians  who  had  come  to 
worlhip  the  gods  of  their  mother-country,  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Tyrian  Hercules.  They 
were  faved  by  the  clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander, 
who  had  loft  four  hundred  men  in  this  obflinate 
fiege  of  feven  months  '9. 

The  conqueft  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by  the  Submif- 
fubmifiion  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Jud^a10.  ju!La. 

But 

18  Curt'iK,  1.  iv.  c.  Iv.  fays  th.it  fifteen  thouf'.nd  Tyrian« 
were  faved  by  their  Sidonian  brethren,  who  clandeftinely  em- 
barked them  in  their  fliips,  and  tranfpcrtcd  them  to  Sidon. 
This  civctimftince,  omitted  by  Arrian,  derives  fome  probability 
from  the  vigorous  refinance  which,  nineteen  yeais  afterwards, 
Tyre  again  made  to  the  arms  of  Antigonus.  Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
p.  701 — 7C4- 

!9  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  44 — 50. 

*°  All  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander  are  filent  concerning  his 
journey  to  Jcrufalem,  and  his  extraordinary  tranfaflions  there, 

dcfcribcd 
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Cii  A  r.  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Egypt,  the  progrefs  of 
^_     _.'  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by  the  ftrong  city 
Dcfj)ti:iie    Of  Gaza,  fituate  on  a  high  hill,  near  the  confines 
rf  Ga*k.    of  the  Arabian  defert".     This  place,  diftant  about 
two  miles  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  by  marfhes 
or  a  deep  fand,  which  rendered  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult of  acccis,  was  held  for  Darius  by  the  loyalty 
of  Batis  ",  an  eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  refift 
Alexander  by  hiring  Aiabian  troops,  and  by  pro- 

defcribed  by  Jofephus,  1.  xi.  c.  viii.  This  ftory,  invented  by  the 
patriotic  vanity  of  the  Jews,  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the 
narrative  of  Arrian,  copied  in  the  text.  As  all  Paleftine,  except 
Gaza,  had  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  '*  To.  pm  «x^a  T^  ria?>atrwi!? 
Kow-xuinxoTct  w.."  Alexander  had  no  occafion  to  march 
again  ft  Jernfalem.  The  conversation  between  Alexander,  Par- 
menio,  and  the  high-pried  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Jofephus,  is 
likewife  contradictory  to  the  beft-authenticated  events  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander.  When  the  high-pried:  approached  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  fays  the 
Jewifli  hiftorian,  proflrated  himfelf  before  that  venerable  old 
man;  an  action  which  fo  much  furprifed  Parmenro,  that  he  im. 
mediately  afked  his  matter,  "  Why  he,  whom  all  the  world 
adored,  ihould  himfelf  adore  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews?"  It 
will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  Alexander  did  not  require  thia 
mark  of  refpeft  (the  ^^a-xv^-ic),  till  long  after  the  period  al- 
luded to  by  Jofephus  :  neither  could  he  be  accompanied  by  the 
Chaldasans,  as  that  writer  alleges;  much  lefs  could  the  high- 
prieft,  with  propriety,  have  requeftcd  Alexander  to  permit  the 
Jews,  fettled  in  Babylon  and  Medea,  the  free  excrcife  of  their 
leligion,  before  that  prince  had  conquered  thofe  countries,  or 
<ven  pnffed  the  Euphrates.  See  this  fubjecl  farther  examined 
in  Moyle's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  and  in  1'Examen  Critique  des 
Hiitonens  d'Alexandre,  p.  65-69. 

'"%^~>!  at  tiitiiTi)  oi',   IT    Ai'va-rc'j  ex  <J>ow*}j?   IOVTI,  it:\,  rr.  ap%n 
11  It  is  the  laft  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from 
Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  on  the  flgm  of  the  defert." 

l*  Cimius,  I.  iv.  c.  vi.  calls  him  Belis ;  Jofephus,  l.xi.  c.  viii. 
Bahamcfes. 

viding 
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Viciing  copious  magazines.  The  Macedonian  en- 
gineers 23  declared  their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  im- 
pregnable. But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the 
difarrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  ftrons;  fortrefs 

o  a  GO 

behind  him,  commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raifed 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  which  feemed  leaft 
fecure  againil  an  attack.  His  engines  were  fcarcely 
creeled,  when  the  garrifon  made- a  furious  fally, 
and  threw  them  into  flames.  It  required  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king  to  lave  the  rampart,  and  to 
prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians. 
Warned  by  a  heavenly  admonition 2*,  he  had 
hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts ;  and  when  the  danger  of  his  troops  made 
him  forget  the  divine  omen,  a  weapon,  thrown 
from  a  catapult,  pierced  his  (hield  and  breaft- 
plate,  and  wounded  him  in  the  fhoulder.  Soon 
afterwards  the  engines,  which  had  been  ufed  in 
the  fiege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by  lea.  A  wall  of  in- 
credible height  and  breadth  ^  was  run  entirely 
round  the  city ;  the  Macedonians  raifed  their 
batteries  i  the  miners2*  were  bufy  at  the  founda- 

*?  *Oi  £/,rv>;-'.T'i5t.  the  engine  makers ;  it  fhould  Teem  that  the 
Fame  perfons  who  made  the  engines,  dit'Cifled  the  application  of 
them. 

4*  While  Alexander  was  facrificing,  a  bird  of  prey  let  fall  a 
ftone  on  his  head.  According  to  Ariftander,  the  foothfayer, 
thi?  prodigy  portended  that  the  city  Ihould  be  taken,  but  that 
Alexander  would  be  expofed  to  danger  in  the  liege. 

-~-  ...-.;  u.1  ec  «LO  f^a-dL,  v\\,o;  oi  e:  woo,-;  irtvTr,X'.>Toi  xy.ii  diavccritJ^. 
"  Two  furlongs  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height  ;"  but  the  text  is  abfurdly  erroneous. 

lf)  V'Tc.nojM.a;>  it  a\A^  xu\  «>.?.::  s£VffS'cfA£;-4iy.  Arrian,  p.  51.  This 
>vas  an  uncommon  expedient,  and  ufed  only  on  great  emergencies. 

2  tion  j 
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CHAP,  tion ;  breaches  were  effected ;  and,  after  repeated 
a{j-auitSj  tjle  cjty  was  taken  by  ftorm.  When  their 

wail  was  undermined,  and  their  gates  in  poffeflion 
of  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants  ftill  fought  defperate- 
ly,  and,  without  lofmg  ground  *7,  perifhed  to  a  man. 
Their  wives  and  children  were  enflaved ;  and  Gaza, 
being  repeopled  from  the  neighbouring  territory, 
ferved  as, a  place  of  arms  to  reftrain  the  incurfions 
of  the  Arabs. 

Eafy  con-  The  obftinate  reliftance  of  the  obfcure  fortrefs 
E>ypt°.  °f  Gaza,  was  contracted  by  the  ready  fubmiflion 
oiymp.  Qf  faQ  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt.  In  feven 

CXIl.    I , 

•A.  c.  332.  days  march,  Alexander  reached  the  maritime  city 
of  Pelufium,  to  which  he  had  previoufly  fent  the 
fleet,  with  an  injunction  carefully  to  examine  the 
neighbouring  coafts,  lakes,  and  rivers.  His  de- 
ciiive  victory  at  Iffus,  the  fhameful  flight  of  Darius, 
the  recent  fubjugation  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to- 
gether with  the  actually  defencelefs  ftate  of  Egypt 
(Mazaces  the  fatrap  of  that  large  province  having 
no  Perfian,  and  fcarcely  any  regular  troops), 
opened  a  ready  fjaffage  to  the  wealthy  capital  of 
Memphis.  There,  Alexander  was  received  as  fb- 
vereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  nation ;  a  nation  long  accuftomed  to 
fluctuate  between  one  fervitude  and  another,  al- 
ways ready  to  obey  the  firft  fummons  of  an  in- 
vader, and  ever  willing  to  betray  him  for  a  new 
mafter.  Grateful  for  his  unexampled  fuccefs, 

7  K«i  «VffloH)  lJ!a.\itt:  ctuta  fjta.^fA.tiot,  u$  l^atroi  fra^6>!<7a». 
The  hi^heft  panegyric,  hting  the  very  words  applied  by  Lyfias, 
Herodotus,  &c.  to  thofe  who  fell  at  Thermopylae. 

-  Alexander 
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Alexander  facrificed  at  Memphis  to  the  Egyptian  CHAP. 
gods,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  gymnaftic  and  i_-r-_y 
mufical  games,  which  were  adorned  by  Grecian 
artifts,    accompanying     him    for    that     purpofe. 
Having  placed  fufficient  garrifons  both  in  Mem- 
phis  and   Pelufium,    he  embarked   with   the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces,  and  failed  down  the  Nile  to 
Canopus  18. 

At  this   place,  Alexander  found  abundant  oc-  Founda- 
cupatiort  for  h'ls  policy,  in  a  country  where  there  ^n  ot 
was  no  opportunity  for  exercifmg  his  valour.    Con-  dria. 
tinually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not  only  of 
extending,   but  of  improving,  his  conquefls,  the 
firft  glance  of  his  difcerning  eye  perceived  what 
the  boafted  wifdom  of  Egypt  had  never  been  abl^ 
to  difcover.     The  infpeclion  of  the  Mediterranean 
coaft,  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  Lake  Marceotis,  and 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Nile,  fuggefled  the 
defign  of  founding  a  city,  which  fhould  derive, 
from    nature    only,    more  permanent  advantages 
than  the  favour  of  the  greatefl  princes  can  beftow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the  fitua- 
tion  *',  but  traced  the  plan  of  his  intended  capital, 

defcribed 


*s  Arrian,  p.  51,  & 

1(?  Egypt,  fays  Baron  Tott,  who  lately  furveyed  that  country 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  ftatefman,  was  formed  to  re- 
unite the  commerce  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  It 
ftood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  vaft,  and  of  eafy  accefs.  The 
mouths  of  the  Nile  afford  neither  of  thefe  advantages;  the  only 
proper  fituation  was  diftant  twelve  leagues  from  the  river,  and 
in  the  heart  of  a  defert.  On  this  fpot,  which  none  but  a  great 
genius  could  have  difcovered,  Alexander  built  a  city,  which, 
fcciag  joined  to  the  Nile  by  A  navigable  canal,  became  the  capi- 

Vot.  IV.  X  tal 
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CHAP,  defcribed   die   circuit  of  its  walls,   and   affigned 

XXXVIII  ' 

'  the  ground  for  its  fquares,  market-places,  and 
temples  3°.  Such  was  the  fagacity  of  his  choice, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria 
rofe  to  diftinguifhed  eminence  among  the  cities  of 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  and  continued,  through  all 
fubfequsnt  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond  of 
union,  the  feat  of  correfpondence  and  commerce, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Alexander       ^n  Egypt,  an  inclination  feized  Alexander   to 


the    traverfe  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Ammon.    that  he  might  vifit  the  revered  temple  and  oracle 


°f  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  venerable  Iririne  was 
A.  0.332.  fituate  in  a  cultivated  fpot  of  five  miles  in  diameter, 
diftant  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  rifing 
with  the  mofl  attractive  beauty  amidft  the  fandy 
deferts  of  Lybia.  Among  the  African  and  Afiatic 
nations,  the  oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed  a  iimilar 
authority  to  that  which  Delphi  had  long  held  in 
Greece  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  conqueft  of  the  Eaft 
could  not  have  been  fo  eafily  accomplifhed  by 
Alexander,  had  he  not  previoufly  obtained  the 
ian&ion  of  this  venerated  fhrine.  Guided  by 
prudence,  or  impelled  by  curiofity,  he  firft  pro- 
ceeded two  hundred  miles  weftward,  along  the 
coaft  to  Parastonius,  through  a  defolate  country, 

tal  of  nations,  the  metropolis  of  commerce.  The  trading 
nations  of  the  earth  ftill  refpecl  its  ruins,  heaped  up  by  bar- 
barifm,  and  which  require  but  the  operation  of  a  beneficent 
hand,  to  reftore  the  boldeft  edifice  which  the  human  mind  ever 
dared  to  conceive.  Mem.  du  Baron  dc  Tott,  t.  ii.  p.  179. 
J°  Arr'un,  1.  iii.  fub  init. 

but 
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but  not  deftitute  of  water.  He  then  boldly  pene-  £^ 
trated  towards  the  fouth,  into  the  midland  terri- 
tory, defpifing  the  danger  of  traverfmg  an  ocean 
of  fand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountains,  or  any 
other  objedt  that  might  direft  his  courfe,  or  vary 
this  gloomy  fcene  of  uniform  fterility 3X.  The 
fuperftttion  of  the  ancients  believed  him  to  have 
been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  ferpents ;  which, 
without  fuppofmg  a  miracle,  may,  agreeably  to 
the  natural  inftinct  of  animals,  have  fometimes 
bent  their  courfe,  through  the  defert,  towards  a 
well-watered  and  fertile  fpot,  covered  with  palms 
and  olives*  The  fountain,  which  was  the  fource 
of  this  fertility  formed  not  the  leaft  curiofity  of 
the  place.  It  was  exceedingly  cool  at  mid-day, 
and  warm  at  mid-night ;  and,  in  the  intervening 
time,  regularly,  every  day,  underwent  all  the  in- 
termediate degrees  of  temperature.  The  adjacent 
territory  produced  a  foflile  fait,  which  was  often 
dug  out  in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  cryftal. 
The  priefts  of  Ammon  inclofed  it  in  boxes  of 
palm-tree,  and  beftowed  it,  in  prefents,  on  kings 
and  other  illuftrious  peribnages;  fuch  fait  being 
regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  fea- 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  purpoie 
of  facrifice,  by  perfons  curious  in  their  wor- 
fhip 3i. 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  con-  Alexander 
fulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  fuccefs  of, his  ex-  ge0"eern-  ° 
pedition,  and  received,  as  was  univerfally  reported,  £?em  of 

1'  Arrian,  p.  53,  &  feqq.   &  Curtius,  J.  iv.  c.  vii. 
*!  Arrian,  ibid. 

X  2          ,  a  very 
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C  H  A  P.  a  very  favourable  anfwer  ".  Having  thus  effeftec! 
his  purpofe  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  returned 
to  Memphis,  in  order  finally  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  re- 
inftated  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion 
and  laws.  Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minifter  the  civil  government;  but  the  principal 
garrifons,  Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  his  moft  confidential  friends 3* ;  a 
policy  alike  recommended  by  the  ftrength  and 
importance  of  the  country,  and  by  the  reftlefs 
temper  of  its  inhabitants. 

Darius  col-      The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their  arms 

IermyafJom  over   Anatolia>    Carmania,    Syria,    and     Egypt; 

his  eaftern  countries  which  anciently  formed  the  feat  of  arts 
and  empire,  and  which  actually  compoie  the 
ftrength  and  centre  of  the  Turkifh  power.  But 
Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  accommodation  had 
vanilhed  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  uncon- 
ditional lubmiffion  to  his  clemency31)  ftill  found 

refources 

..'*  Vid.  Plot.  Alexand.  p.  680.  The  prieft,  or  prophet, 
meant  to  addrefs  Alexander  by  the  affectionate  title  of  wanSW, 
child,  fon ;  but  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  tongue,  he  faid,  w«i  <&W,  fon  of  Jupiter.  Or.  this 
wretched  blunder  were  founded  Alexander's  pretenfions  to  di- 
vinity. Plut.  ibid.  &  Zonar.  Annal.  i.  p.  134.  The  fictions  of 
Curtius  are  inconfiftent  with  Arrian,  and  with  Strabo,  1.  xvii. 
p.  1168. 

34  Arrian  obfervcs,  that  the  Romans  feera  to  have  imitated  the 
jealoufy  of  Alexander  refpeding  Egypt.  Senfible  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  revolt,  they  appointed, 
not  fenators,  but  men  of  the  equetlrian  order,  to  be  Proconfulj 
of  Egypt.  Arrian,  p.  55. 

JS  In  this,  Arrian  and  Curtius  agree.  The  Tetters  between 
Alexander  and  Darius  ave  differently  exprcffed  by  thefc  writers. 

In 
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refources  in  his  eailern  provinces,  Schirvan,  Gilan, 
Korofan,  and  the  wide  extent  of  territory  between  \ 
the  Cafpian  and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  empire,  but  the  independent  tribes  in 
thofe  remote  regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  ever  been  the  abode  of  courage  and 
barbarity,  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  fignalife 
their  reftlefs  valour.  At  the  firft  fummons,  they 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  AfTyria,  and 
increafed  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond  any  pro- 
portion of  force  which  he  had  hitherto  collected. 

Meanwhile,    Alexander   having    received  con-  Alexander 
fiderable  reinforcements  from  Greece,  Macedon, 
and  Thrace,  purfued  his  journey  eaftward  from 
Phoenicia,  paffed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapfacus38,  cxn* 
boldly  ftemmed  the  rapid  ftream  of  the  Tigris,  A. €.331, 
and  haftened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Aflyria.    Darius 
had  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks  of  the 
Bumadus,  near  the  obfcure  village  of  _Gaugamela -t 
but  the  famous  battle,  which  finally  decided  the 
empire  of  the  Eaft,  derived  its  name  from  Arbela, 
a  town  in  the  fame  province,  fixty  miles  dif^f^ 
from   the   former,    better    known,    and   of  eafier 
pronunciation  ". 

In  both  their  accounts,  whrch  are  totally  inconfiftent  with  each 
other,  there  are  internal  marks  of  falfehood. 

36  Darius  had  entrufted   the  defence  of  the  pafj  to  Mazacus, 
•with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which  two  thoufand  were  Greeks. 
But  on  the  full  intelligence  of   Alexander's  approach,  Maza- 
cus  abandoned   his  port,    and  drew    off  his    forces.      Arrian, 

p.  56- 

37  This  reafon,  which  is  given  by  Arrian,  could  fcarcely  have 
Appeared  valid  to  any  but  a  Greek.    Yid.  Arrian,  p.  131. 

X  The 
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CHAP.       The  fourth  day  after  patting  the  Tigris,  Alex- 

"W5CVTIT 

,_  _vi  _  ,'  ander  was  informed  by  his  fcouts,  that  they  had 
AP-          feen  fome  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  but  could 

'       ' 


the  enemy. 


Their 
numbers. 


not  difcover  their  numbers.     Upon  this    intelli- 
gence he  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle ;  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by  other 
fcouts,    who  having    penetrated  deeper    into  die 
country,    or     examined    with    greater    accuracy, 
acquainted    him  that  the  hoftile  cavalry    fcarce- 
ly  exceeded  a  thoufand.     This  news  made   him 
alter   his    meafures.      The    heavy-armed    troops 
were  commanded  to  flacken  their  pace.     At  the 
head   of  the    royal   cohort,    the    Pceonians,    and 
auxiliaries,  Alexander  advanced  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  feveral  of  the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands. 
Thefe  prifoners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts 
of   the  flrength  of  Darius,    who   was  encamped 
within  a  few  hours  march.     Some  made  it  amount 
to   a   million    of  foot,  forty  thoufand  horfe,  two 
hundred  armed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  from 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Indus  3S.     Others  exag- 
gerated  (if  indeed  it  was  an  exaggeration)  with 
more  method  and  probability,    reducing  the  in- 
fantry to  fix  hundred  thoufand,  and   raifmg   the 
cavalry  to  an  hundred  and  forty- five  thoufand35. 
But  all  agreed,  that  the  prefent  army  was  greatly 
more  numerous,  and  compoied  of  more  warlike 
nations,  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Iffus40. 

38  Arrian,  p.  57. 

39  Curtiu?,  l.iv.  c.  xii.xiii.  edit.  Genev,    The  numbers  are 
different  in  the  other  editions 

*°Arri;vn  &  Curtius,  loc.citat.  Juftin,Lxi.  c.  xii.  Diodoru?, 
}.  xyii.  c.  xxxix,  &  liii.     Orafiu*,  ].  ijj.  c.  xvji.  pjuf.  in  Alexand. 

Alexander 
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1  Alexander  received  this  information  without 
teftifying  the  fmalleft  furprife.  Having  com- 
manded  a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days,  to  give 
his  men  reft  and  refrefhment.  His  camp  being  'battle. 
fortified  by  a  good  intrenchment,  he  left  in  it  the 
fick  and  infirm,  together  with  all  the  baggage  ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared 
to  march  againft  the  enemy,  with  the  effective  part 
of  his  army,  which  was  faid  to  confift  of  forty 
thoufand  infantry,  and  feven  thoufand  horle,  un- 
iricumbered  with  any  thing  but  their  provifions 
and  armour.  The  march  was  undertaken  at  the 
fecond  watch  of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians, 
by  joining  battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the 
important  advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before 
them,  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  - 
victory.  About  half  way  between  the  hoftile 
camps,  fome  eminences  intercepted  the  view  of 
either  army.  Having  afcended  the  riling  ground, 
Alexander  firft  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  fkilfully  mar- 
fhalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  Their 
appearance,  at  leaft,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  firft  refolution.  He  again  com- 
manded a  halt,  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
different  meafures  being  propofed,  acceded  to  the 
fmgle  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who  advifed  that  the 
foot  Ihould  remain  ftationary,  until  a  detachment 
of  horfe  had  explored  the  field  of  battle  4I,  and 


**  T»s»  %4>f«»  Tfctaxv  \i»  TO  spyti  tmpbeu  t/*iMsv.    "  The  whole 
fcfifie  oi'  the  future  adion."     Arnan,  p.  ,8. 

X  4  carefully 
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CHAP,  carefully  examined  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy, 
i_  -r— __.'  Alexander,  whofe  conduct  was  equalled  by  his 
courage,  and  both  furpafied  by  his  activity,  per- 
formed thofe  important  duties  in  perfon,  at  the 
head  of  his  light  horfe,  and  royal  cohort.  Having 
returned  with  unexampled  celerity,  he  again  af- 
fembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged  them  by  a 
fhort  fpeech.  Their  ardour  correfpqnded  with  his 
own;  and  the  foldiers,  confident  of  victory,  were 
commanded  to  take  reft  and  refrefhment  4I. 
5' theene"  Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's  ap- 
n»y>  proach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action.  Not- 
withftanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was 
obliged  to  coritrad  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lines, 
each  of  which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to 
the  Perfian  cuftom,  the  king  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  firfl  line,  furroimded  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  and  de- 
fended by  his  horfe  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to 
fifteen  thoufand  chofen  men.  Thefe  fplendid 
troops,  who  feemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle, 
were  flanked,  on  either  fifle,  by  the  Greek  mer- 

4l  AfiBTO'STomcrOai  xxi  OLvavKvic-Qcti  ixi'b.iivt  Tor  crf«Tov.  "  He? 
commanded  his  army  to  fup  and  reft."  Arrian,  p.  58.  This 
does  not  well  agree  with  what  is  faid,  p.  57.  «&>  «>^o  OT»  fo> 
o«-x«  <f>tf»fft,  «  That  the  foldiers  carried  nothing  but  their 
armour."  I  have  therefore  fupplied  the  word  "  provjfions." 
Both  Arrian  (loc.  citat.),  and  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  fay,  that 
Parraenio  exhoited  Alexander  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night ; 
to  which  the  king  anfwered,  that  he  difdained  xXs-^ai  TK>  wxrr, 
"  to  fteal  the  vidory  :"  an  anfwer  worthy  of  his  magnanimity 
and  his  prudence  ;  fince  the  day  and  the  light  were  more  favour- 
able to  the  full  exertion  and  difplay  of  his  fuperior  flcill  and 
courage. 

cenaries. 
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\  *  » 

cenaries,  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully  c  H  A  P. 
felected  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  'v_ir_v-^J 
confifted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Sacas;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Hadrians,  Perfians,  and  Cardufians.  The  various 
nations  compofing  this  immenfe  holt  were  differ- 
ently armed,  with  fwords,  fpears,  clubs,  and 
hatchets ;  while  the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divifion 
were  promifcuouily  blended,  rather  from  the  refult 
of  accident,  than  by  the  direction  of  defign.  The 
armed  chariots  fronted  the  firft  line,  whofe  centre 
was  farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chofen 
fquadrons  of  Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappado- 
cian  cavalry  advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared 
to  bring  on  the  action,  or  after  it  began,  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander  within  who  re. 
fight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from  fortifying  night  int. 
the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  -,  and,  as  he  dreaded  a  der  arml* 
nocturnal  afifault,  from  enemies  who  often  veiled 
their  defigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded  his  men 
to  remain  all  night  under  arms.     This  unufual 
meafure,  the  gloomy  filence,  the  long  and  anxious 
expectation,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  a  reftlefs 
night,  difcouraged  the.  whole  army,  but  inlpired 
double  terror  into  thofe  who   had  witneffed  the 
miferable  difafters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus 
and  the  Iflus. 

At  day-break,  Alexander  difpofed  his  troops  in  Alex- 
a  manner  fuggefted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  ord^of 
deep  order  of  the  enemy.     His  main  body  con-  battle j 

filled 
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CHAP,  f^ed  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes,  each  amount- 

XXXVIII 

,_!  ,'  ing  to  above  fixteen  thoufand  men.  Of  thefe,  the 
greater  part  formed  into  one  line;  behind  which, 
he  placed  the  heavy-armed  men,  reinforced  by  his 
targeteers,  with  orders,  that  when  the  out-fpread- 
ing  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  attack  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line,  the  fecond  fhould 
immediately  wheel  to  receive  them  *3.  The  cavalry 
and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings, 
that  while  one  part  refifted  the  (hock  of  the  Perfians 
in  front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or 
left,  might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers 
and  darters  were  ported  at  proper  intervals,  as  af- 
fording the  beft  defence  againft  the  armed  chariots, 
which  (as  Alexander  well  knew)  muft  immediately 
become  ufelefs,  whenever  their  conductors  or  horfes 
were  wounded. 

and  mode  Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alex- 
ander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an 
oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left ;  a  ma- 
noeuvre which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid 
contending  at  once  with  fuperior  numbers.  When 
his  advanced  battalions,  notwithstanding  their 
nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  ftill  ftretched  towards  the 
right,  Darius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till  fearing  that 
by  continuing  this  movement  his  men  fhould  be 
drawn  gradually  off  the  plain,  lie  commanded  the 
Scythian  fquadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 
further  extenfion  of  the  hoftile  line.  Alexander 

41    Entrant  &  xxi  Si'JTioxt  facfu  <a<;    HVOH  rw  (pa.^a.yyst.    aj^irv-'-' 

Arrian,  p.   60.    The  ^aXayl  a/Afij-o/Aar  is  explained  by  ./Elian, 
as  defcrihed  in  the  text. 

1 8  imme- 
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Immediately  detached  a  body  of  horfc  to  oppofe  CHAP. 
them.     An  equeftrian  combat  enfued,  in  which  * 

both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Barbarians 
finally  repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then  iflued 
forth  with  impetuous  violence  ;  but  their  appear- 
ance  only  was  formidable  j  for  the  precautions 
taken  by  Alexander,  rendered  their  aflanlt  harm- 
lefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body,  but  with 
fo  little  order,  that  the  horie,  mixed  with  the  in- 
fantry, advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line, 
which  his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to 
fupply.  Alexander  feized  the  decifive  moment., 
and  penetrated  into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of 
fquadrons.  He  v/as  followed  by  the  neareft  fee- 
tions  of  the  phalanx,  who  rufhcd  forward  with 
loud  fhouts,  as  if  they  had  already  purfued  the 
enemy.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  viclory  was 
not  long  doubtful  ;  after  a  feeble  .  refiftance,  the 
Barbarians  gave  way  ;  and  the  pufillanimous 
Darius  was  foremoft  in  the  flight  44. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  im- 
jnediately  followed  Alexander.  A  vacant  fpacc 
was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian  line,  through 
which  fome  fquadrons  of  Periian  and  Indian  horfe 
penetrated  with  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the  hoftile 
camp  4S.  It  was  then  that  Alexander  derived  fignal 

and 


EV  TO««  TI^WTOK  «iy%fw;.     *'  He  fled  (hamefully  among 
the  foremoft."    Arrian,  p.  69. 

*5  The   words   of    Arrian   are,    AX\   swif^am?  TJ)»  <paXayy* 
(viz.    the    fcdlions    on     the    left),    »jy<wA»t»j    in    TO  luvtvpov 

71  OUt  ff  fat 
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CHAP,    and   well-earned    advantages    from   his  judicious 

^rv^Yvrrr 

\_'_     __J  order  of  battle.     The  heavy-armed  troops  and  tar- 

geteers,  which  he  had  fkilfully  pofted  behind  the 
phalanx,  fpeedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a 
rapid  ftep,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry, 
already  entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy, 
thus  furprifed,  were  deftroyed,  or  put  to  flight. 
Meanwhile,  the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled 
Alexander  from  die  purfuit  of  Darius.  In  ad- 
vancing againft  the  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by 
the  Parthian,  Indian,  and  Perfian  horfe,  who 


Ka»     ravry 

Ketro  TO  &:X,°*>  ?».X7rai«<r»  TUI  TE  li$ui 
us  «r»  T«  o-*iya^og*  TWH  Mouu^Hirt,  &c.  The  learned  Guif- 
chardt's  commentary  is  ingenious,  but  fcarcely  warranted  by 
the  text.  "  Les  feftions  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange  ayant 
donn£  en  meme  temps  que  les  Peltaftes,  le«  autrcs  fedions,  qui 
etoient  par  1'oblique  plus  ou  moins  en  arriere,  tacherent  auffi  de 
marcher  en  avant,  &  de  charger  1'ennemi.  Mais  les  troupes  de 
la  droite  des  Perfes,  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  centre,  fe 
preflerent  toutes  vers  cet  endroit  dc  la  ligne,  en  fe  pouffant  mu- 
tuellement,  &  la  foule  cmbaraffa  tellement  les  foldats  de  la 
phalange,  qu'il  leur  fut  alors  impoffible  de  s'avancer.  Sur  ces 
entrefaites,  Alexandre,  pour  fe  faire  jour,  fe  jetta  fur  les  der- 
rieres  de  ces  ennemis.  En  meme  temps  la  nouvelle  de  la  fuite  de 
Darius,  &  de  la  deroute  de  toute  fa  gauche  t'etant  repandue,  la 
confternation  devint  gsnerale.  L'tfFet  en  fut  fingulier;  les  Perfes  fe 
voyant  coupes,  dans  leur  retiaite,  par  les  efcadrons  d'Alexandre, 
qu'ils  avoient  a.  dos,  chercherent  a  fe  fauver,  meme  a  travers  la 
phalange.  Us  fejetterent  a  corps  perdu  fur  elle.  Qndique  devingt 
qtiatre  de  hauteur,  die  ne  put  refnfter  au  poids  de  cette  maffe. 
Sa  gauche  etant  alors  plus  chargee  que  fa  droite,  les  feclions, 
de  celle-ci  poufferent  en  avant,  &  n'obferverent  pas  que,  depuis 
la  troifieme  fection,  la  gauche  reftoit  en  arriere.  II  en  refulta 
que  la  phalange  fe  fepara,  que  fa  droite  s'avanca  a  la  pourfuite 
de  1'ennemi,  &  que  des  corps  nombreux  de  cavalerie  &  d'in- 
fanterie,  qui  avoient  etc  au  centre  Perfan,  entrcrent  tout-a-coup 
par  la  crevafTe,  &  poufferent  jufques  derriere  la  ligne  des  Mace. 
«lonitns."  Sec  Memoires  Militaire?,  c,  xv.  p.  au. 

main* 
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maintained  a  (harp  conflict.     Sixty  of  the  Com-   9  HrA  J*- 
panions  fell;  Hephseftion,   Coenus,  and  Menidas,  .      ,-  J 
were  wounded.     Having  at  length  diflipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack  the 
foot  in  that  wing.     But  the  bufmefs  was  already 
effected,  chiefly  by  the  ThefTalian  horfe ;  and  no- 
thing remained  to  be  done,    but   to  purfue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  decifive  as 
poffible  46. 

.  According   to  the  leaft  extravagant   accounts,  Confe- 
with  the  lofs  of  five  hundred  men,  he  deftroyed  tqhue       of 
forty  thoufand   of  the  Barbarians 47,    who   never 

thence- 

*5  Soldiers,  better  acquainted  with  the  praflice  than  with  the 
theory  of  their  art,  have  often  teflified  ajutt  furprife,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  (hould  be  defcribed  with  an  order,  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  circumftantial  minutenefs,  which  are  not  be  found  in 
the  military  writers  of  modern  times.  Scholars  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  this  difference,  by  obferving  the  imtnenfe  dif- 
proportion,  in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military 
hiftorians  of  modern  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the  difficulty  will  be  better  folved,  by  reflecting  on  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms? 
which,  in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns,  r.  From  the  nature  of  fire-arms,  modern  battles 
are  involved  in  fmokc  and  confuficn.  2.  From  the  fame  caufe, 
modern  armies  occupy  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground,  and 
begin  to  a<5l  at  much  greater  diftances  ;  which  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  obferve  and  afcertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  The  im- 
menfe  train  of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  required  in  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies, 
which  fenders  it  impofiible  to  perform,  without  great  danger, 
thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  which  fo  often 
decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients.  With  us,  almoft  every  thing 
depends  on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring 
great  military  genius,  but  not  admitting  the  embellifhments  of 
hifton'cal  description. 

*7  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraordinary 
4ifproportu>n  between  the  numbers   flain  on  the  fide  of  the 

vidors 
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thenceforth  affembled  in  fufficient  numbers  td 
diipute  his  dominion  in  the  Eaft.  The  invaluable 
provinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perfis,  with 
their  refpective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Sufa,  and 
Perfepolis  *s,  formed  the  prize  of  his  fkill  and 
valour.  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already  reached  the 
height  of  his  renown49.  The  burning  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Perfepolis  s°,  to  retaliate  the  ravages 

of 


and  of  the  vanquifhed,  neceffarily  reflated  from  the 
nature  of  their  arms.  Their  principal  weapons  being  not  mifiile, 
but  manual,  armies  could  not  begin  to  a<ft  till  they  had  ap- 
proached fo  nearly  to  each  other,  that  the  conquered  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  poflibility  of  retreat.  In  modern 
times,  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  (which  often  renders  the  acVion  itfelf 
more  bloody)  furnifhes  the  defeated  party  with  various  means  of 
retreating  with  confiderable  fafety.  The  fphere  of  military 
aclion  is  fo  widely  extended  in  modern  times,  that  before  the 
vigors  can  run  over  the  fpace  which  feparates  them  from  the 
•vanquifhtd,  the  latter  may  fall  back,  and  proceed  \vith  little  lofs 
beyond  their  reach;  and  fhould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c. 
be  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
fuers.  Upon  thefe  confederations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
may  be  faid  to  have  faved  the  effufion  of  human  blood. 
Equeftrian  engagements  (fince  the  principles  on  which  cavalry 
acl  remain  nearly  the  fame  in  every  age)  are  Itill  diftinguifhed  by 
fimilar  circumftances  to  thofe  which  appear  fo  extraordinary  in 
the  battles  of  antiqury. 

*8  The  gold  and  filver  found  in  thofe  cities  amounted  to 
thirty  millions  fterling  ;  the  jewels  and  other  precious  fpoil,  be- 
longing to  Darius,  fufficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load 
'twenty  thoufand  mules,  and  five  thoufand  camels.  Plut.  in 
Alexand. 

«  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  aflions* 
as  will  appear  in  the  text,  deferve  the  highefl  praife  ;  but,  before 
that  period,  few  of  them  can  be  juftly  blamed. 

5°  Arrian,  1.  Hi.  p.  66.  Plut.  in  Alexand.  &  Strabo,  1.  xr, 
p.  jos.  agree  with  Arrian  in  confining  the  conflagration  to  the 
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of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  afforded  the  firft  indication  of  CHAP. 
his  being  overcome  by  too  much  profperity.  To 
fpeak  the  moft  favourably  of  this  tranfaction,  an 
undiftinguifhing  refentment  made  him  forget  that 
he  deftroyed  his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his  ad- 
verfary. 

The  fettlement  of  his  important  and  extenfive  Meafures 
conquefts,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike  Uxii,   °f  Danus* 
thofe  independent  mountaineers,   who,   inhabiting 
the  weflern  frontier  of  Perfia,  had  ever  defied  the 
Perfian  power,  reilrained  Alexander  from  urging 
the  purfuit  of  Darius.     After  his  defeat,  that  un- 
fortunate prince  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  and  ob- 
fcure  Sl  flight  acrofs  the  Armenian  mountains  into 

palace.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  only  a  part  of  that  edifice  was 
confmned.  Diodorus  fays  inaccurately,  5  TT^I  TW  £aUfttentt  TOTTOC, 
"  the  place  around  the  pnlace ;"  and  Ciutius,  1.  v.  c.  vii.  with 
his  ufual  extravagance,  burns  the  whole  city  of  Perfepolis  fo 
completely,  that  not  a  veftige  of  it  remained.  The  learned  author 
of  the  Examen  Critique  des  Hiftoriens  d'Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to 
prove  that  Perfepolis  exifted  under  the  fucceiTbrs  of  Alexander, 
and  continued  to  exift  till  the  firft  ages  of  Mahometanifm,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Perfepolis,  having  violated  their  treaty  with 
the  Muffulmen,  were  butchered  without  mercy,  and  their  city 
totally  demolished.  See  Examen  Critique,  p.  uj,  &  feqq.  Mr. 
D'Hankerville,  however,  alleges  reafons  for  believing  that  there 
were  two  cities  called  Perfepolis  by  the  Greeks,  fituate  at  a  coti- 
(iderable  diftance  from  each  other,  one  of  which  was  burnt  by 
Alexander,  and  the  other  deftroyed  by  the  MurTulmen.  See  his 
Supplement  to  his  Recherches  fur  les  Arts,  &c.  de  la  Grece. 

*'  Arrian  obferves,  that  Darius  fliewed  great  judgment  in  his 
fl;ght,  having  left  the  populous  and  well-frequented  roads  lead* 
tng  to  Sufa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  juftly  fufpefted  that 
Alexander  would  march  his  army,  and  directing  his  courfe  over 
the  Armenian  mountains  into  Media.  Arrian,  p.  63.  Diodorus, 
J.  xvii.  p.  538.  agrees  with  Airian.  The  errors  of  Curtiiis,  1.  v. 
c,  i.  are  too  abfurd  to  merit  refutation. 

.  Media. 
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CHAP.  Media.  Being  gradually  joined  by  the  {battered 
XXXVIIL  remnant  Of  ^s  army,  amounting  to  feveral  thou- 
fand  Barbarians,  and  fifteen  hundred  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, he  purpofed  to  eftablifh  his  court  in 
Media,  (hould  Alexander  remain  at  Sufa  or  Baby- 
lon 51  i  but  in  cafe  he  were  ftill  purfued  by  the 
conqueror,  his  refolution  was  to  proceed  eaftward, 
through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valuable 
province  of  Baftria,  laying  wafte  the  intermediate 
country,  that  he  might  thus  interpofe  a  defert  be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  Macedonians.  In  this  de- 
fign,  he  difpatched  to  the  Cafpian  Gates  the  wag- 
gons conveying  his  women,  and  fuch  inftruments 
of  convenience  or  luxury  as  ftill  foftened  his  mil- 
fortunes  ;  and  remained  in  perfon  at  Ecbatana  with 
his  army.  Alexander,  when  apprifed  of  thefe 
meafures,  hailened  into  Media.  In  his  way  he 
fubdued  the  Paritacse ;  and  having  reached  within 
three  days  march  of  the  Median  capital,  was  met 
byBifthanes,  the  fon  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predecef- 
for ".  This  prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
Lad  fled  from  thence  five  days  before,  attended 
by  three  thoufand  horfemen,  and  fix  thoufand  foot. 

**  The  foundation  of  this  hope  was,  that  a  revolt  might  break 
out  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  lince  the  more  and  the  richer  pro- 
vinces Alexander  acquired,  his  lieutenants  would  have  the  greater 
temptation  to  afpire  at  independence.  Subfequent  events  will 
juflify  the  reafonable  expectation  of  Darius,  which  was  on  thi» 
occafion  difappointed. 

5*  Arrian,  p.  66.  fpeaks  as  if  Ochus  had  been  Darius's  imme- 
diate predeceflbr,  neglecting  the  fhort  reign  of  Arces,  the  fon  of 
Ochus,  who  was  poifoned  foon  after  his  father  by  the  eunuch. 
Bagoas.  DioJor.  xvii.  j.  ./Elian.  Var,  Hift.  vi.  8. 
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Animated  by  this  intelligence,  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left  his  trea- 
lures,  and  pofbed  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In  this  city 
he  likewife  difmiffed  the  Theffalian  cavalry,  and  Darius  5 
feveral  auxiliary  fquadrons ;  paying  them,  bolides 
their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two  thoufand  talents. 
Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accompanying  his 
flandard  to  the  joy  of  revifiting  their  refpective 
countries,  were  allowed  again  to  enliil ;  a  permif- 
fion  which  many  embraced.  A  ftrong  detach- 
ment under  Parmenio  was  fent  into  Hyrcania ; 
Csenus,  who  had  been  left  fick  at  Sufa,  was  com- 
manded to  march  with  all  convenient  fpeed  into 
Parthia;  while  the  king,  with  a  well-appointed  army, 
advanced  with  incredible  expedition 54  in  purfuit 
of  Darius.  Having  pafled  the  Cafpian  Straits,  he 
was  met  by  Bagiftanes,  a  Babylonian  of  diftinction, 
who  acquainted  him  that  Befius,  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  in  conjunction  with  Nabarzanes,  an  officer  in 
Darius's  cavalry,  and  Barzaentes,  fatrap  of  the  bar- 
barous Drangre  and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  afide  all 
refpect  for  a  prince,  who  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  fear.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander  de- 
clared expedition  to  be  more  neceffary  than  ever. 
Having,  therefore,  left  the  heavy- armed  troops 
and  baggage  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  he 
haftened  forward  with  a  few  feledt  bands,  encum- 
bered only  with  their  arms,  and  two  days  provifions. 

54-  His  marches  were  thirty-eight  and  forty  miles  a  day  ;  fome- 
times  more.  Xenophon's  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Arrian's 
expedition  of  Alexander,  mutually  illuftrate  and  confirm  each 
Other. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  In 
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c  HAP.  jn  that  fpace  of  time,  he  reached  the  camp  from 
L  T  _-'  which  Bagiftanes  had  deferted  j  and  finding  fome 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius,  be- 
ing feized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried  prifoner 
in  his  chariot  •,  that  BefTus,  in  whofe  province  this 
treafon  had  been  committed,  had  afTumed  the  im- 
perial honours  j  that  all  the  Barbarians  (Artabazus 
only  and  his  fons  excepted)  already  acknowledged 
the  ufurper ;  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  preferved 
their  fidelity  inviolate  -,  but  finding  themfelvei 
unable  to  prevent  the  flagitious  fcenes  that  were 
tranfacting,  had  quitted  the  public  road,  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  difdaining  not  only  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  defigns,  but  even  to  fhare  the  fame 
camp  with  the  traitors.  Alexander  farther  learned, 
that  fhould  he  purfue  BefTus  and  his  afTociates,  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  peace  with  him  by 
delivering  up  Darius ;  but  Ihould  he  ceafe  from 
the  purfuit,  that  they  had  determined  to  collect 
forces,  and  to  divide  die  eaftern  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

who  Is  Having   received   this    information,  Alexander 

roufl/"      marched  all  night,  and  next  day  till  noon,  with  the 

nain.         utmoft  fpeed,  but  without  overtaking  the  enemy. 

cxii.  3.       He  therefore  difmounted  five  hundred  of  his  ca- 

A.c.  330.  vajrV)  piacecj  the  braveft  of  his  foot,  completely 

armed,  on  horfeback ;  and  commanding  Attains 

and  Nicanor  to  purfue  the  great  road  which  Bef-v 

fus  had  followed,  advanced  in  perfon  with  his  cho- 

fen  band  by  a  nearer  way,  which  was  almoft  defert, 

and  entirely  deftitute  of  water.    The  natives  of  the 

country  were  his  guides.     From  the  clofe  of  the 

evening 
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evening  till  day-break  he  had  rode  near  fifty  miles,  CHAP. 
when  he  firft  difcovered  the  enemy  flying  in  difor-  i__ ^_/ 
der,  and  unarmed.  Probably  to  facilitate  their 
own  efcape,  Satibarzanes  and  Barzaentes  flabbed 
Darius,  and  then  rode  away  with  Beflus,  accom- 
panied by  fix  hundred  horfe.  Notwithftanding  the 
celerity  of  Alexander,  the  unhappy  Darius  expired 
before  the  conqueror  beheld  him".  Darius  was 
the  laft  king  of  the  houfe  of  Hyftafpes,  and  the 
tenth  in  fuccefiion  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 
That  he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,  his  con- 
duel:  fufficiently  evinces ;  but  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented  him 
(had  he  been  otherwife  inclined)  from  imitating 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs 56. 

In  this  important  ftage  of  his  fortune,  Alexander  Alexander 
difplayed  tender  fympathy  with  affliction,    warm  5"emur- 
efteem  of  fidelity,  and  iuft  hatred  of  treafon.     He  clerers  of 

Darius. 

55  Such  is  the  fimple  narration  of  Arrian.  The  fictions  related 
by  Plutarch  in  Alexand.  &  Curtius,  1.  T.  c.  xii.  &  Juftin,!.  xi.c.  xv« 
are  inconfiflent  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  betray  the  defire 
to  contraft  the  exaltation  and  depreflion  of  the  fortune  of  Darius. 
11  He  was  chained,"  fays  Curtius,  "  with  golden  fetters;  but  laid 
in  a  dirty  cart,  covered  with  raw  hides."  His  harangue  in  praife 
of  Alexander  would  be  moral  and  affecting,  were  it  not  totally 
improbable. 

?6  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  obfervation,  which  proves  the 
futility  of  the  Oriental  tiaditions  reprefenting  Darius  as  a  monfter 
iof  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  QrientaJe,  art. 
Darab.  p.  485.  Should  the  fafhionable  fcepticifm  of  the  times 
hefitate  between  thefe  authorities,  the  reader  has  only  to  afk, 
what  Oriental  hiftorian  has  related  the  tranfactions  of  Darifcs  with 
the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  fo  confpicuous  in  Arrian? 

Y  2  gave 
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CHAP,   crave  orders,  that  the  body  of  Darius  fhould  be 
xxxviir  • 

/  tranfported  to  Perfia,  and  interred  in  the  royal 

maufoleum.  The  children  of  the  deceafed  prince 
were  uniformly  treated  with  thofe  diftinctions  which 
belonged  to  their  birth;  and  Barcine  ",  his  eldeft 
daughter,  was  finally  efpoufed  by  Alexander.  The 
pardon  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Macedonian  fervice,  and  the  ho- 
nourable reception  of  Artabazus  and  his  fons,  well 
became  the  character  of  a  prince,  who  could  dif- 
cern  and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.  Alexan- 
der then  purfued  the  murderers  of  Darius  through 
the  inhofpitable  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Zaran- 
gsei,  and  in  two  days  accomplifhed  a  journey  of  fix 
hundred  .furlongs.  Having  received  the  fubmif- 
fion  of  Aornos  5S  and  Bactra,  he  pafled  the  deep 
and  rapid  Oxus,  and  learned,  on  the  eaftern  banks 
of  this  river,  that  Befius,  who  had  betrayed  his 
matter,  had  been  betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spita- 
menes.  The  former  was  furprifed  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  treated  with  a  barbarity  ™  better 
merited  by  his  own  crimes,  than  becoming  the 
character  of  Alexander. 

The  Bac-        Spitamenes  fucceeded  to  his  ambition  and  dan- 
ger-     1°  purfuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the  refent- 


war-          ment  of  Alexander  hurried  him  through  the  vaft 

*7  Called  by  fome  writers  Statira. 

&  We  fhall  meet  with  another  place  of  this  name,  between 
the  Suaflas  and  the  Indus* 

59  He  was  dripped  naked,  whipped,  fliamefnlly  mutilated,  &c. 
Arrian  arraigns  thofe  cruelties,  as  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter :  but  he  warmly  approves  the  punifhing  of  Beffus,  and  the 
«iher  murderers  of  Darius. 

but 
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diana,  and  other  lefs  confiderable  divifions  of  the  ..  -T-_/ 
fouthern  region  of  Tartary.  The  more  northern  olxmP- 
and  independent  tribes  of  that  immenfe  country,  cxii 
whofe  paftoral  life  formed  an  admirable  preparation  ^. 
for  war,  ventured  to  take  arms  againft  a  conqueror 
who  hovered  on  the  frontier  of  their  plains,  and 
whofe  camp  tempted  them  with  the  profpect  of  a 
rich  plunder.  The  policy  of  Spitamenes  inflamed 
their  courage,  and  animated  their  hopes.  Thefe 
rude  nations,  and  this  obfcure  leader,  proved  the 
moil  dangerous  enemies  with  whom  Alexander 
ever  had  to  contend.  Sometimes  they  faced  him 
in  the  field,  and  after  obftinately  refifting,  retreated 
fkilfully.  Though  never  vanquilhed,  Alexander 
obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The  Scy- 
thians, on  feveral  occafions,  furpriied  his  advanced 
parties,  and  interrupted  his  convoys.  The  abrupt- 
nefs  of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by  the  cele- 
rity of  their  retreat ;  their  numbers,  their  courage, 
and  their  flratagems,  all  rendered  them  formi- 
dable151. But  the  enlightened  intrepidity,  and  ini- 

60  The  erroneous  geography  of  the  ancients  is  laborioufly  com- 
pared with  fubfequent  difcoveries,  in  the  learned  work  entitled 
Examen  des  Ancicns  Hiftoriens  d'Alexandre  ;  and  may  be  feen  at 
one  glance,  by  comparing  the  maps,  ufually  prefixed  to  Qinntus 
Curtius,  with  the  admirable  maps  of  D'Anville. 

61  In  one  adion,  Arrian  tells  us,  that  only  forty  Macedonian 
horfemen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  efcaped.     Arrian,  1.  iv.     Cur- 
tius mentions  another,  after  which  it  was  made  de.ith  to  divulge  the 
number  of  the  (lain,     Curtius,  1.  vii.  c.  vii.     Alexander  was  not 
prefent  in  either  of  thefe  engagements ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  re- 
lated by  Arrian,  the  Macedonians  were  at  firft  repelled,  many  of 
them  wounded,  and  the  king  ftruck  with  an  arrow,  which  broke 
the  fibula,  or  leffer  bone  of  his  leg.     The  Macedonians,  however, 
tallied,  and  totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  1,  iii.  Cub  fin. 

Y  3  mitable 
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CHAP,  mitable  difcipline  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians* 
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'  finally  prevailed  over  Barbarian  craft,  and  defultory 
fury.  Not  contented  with  repelling  his  enemies, 
Alexander  croffed  the  Jaxartes,  and  defeated  the 
Scythians  6l  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river. 
This  victory  was  fufficient  for  his  renown;  and  the 
urgency  of  his  affairs  foon  recalled  him  from  an 
inhofpitable  defert. 

Alexander       The  provinces  between  the   Cafpian   and   the 
duces  the    Jaxartes  twice  rebelled,  and  twice  were  reduced  to 

6*  Before  Alexander  pafied  the  Jaxartes,  he  received  an  em- 
baffy  probably  from  the  Abian  Scythians.  Their  oration,  omit- 
ted by  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  preferved  in  Curtius,  1.  vii.  c.  viii. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  elevated  ftyle,  in  which  thefe  Bar- 
barians  difplay  their  own  advantages,  and  defcribe  the  deflruc- 
tive  ambition  of  the  invader.  In  both  refpedls,  it  agrees  with  the 
admirable  harangue  of  the  Caledonian  chieftain  Galgacus,  in  Ta- 
citus's  Life  of  Agricola.  But  the  glowing  fentiments  of  thofe 
independent  and  high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the  bre- 
vity of  Tacitus,  and  weakened  by  the  diffufivenefs  of  Curtius, 
Both  orations  abound  in  metaphors.  "  Great  trees,"  fay  the 
Scythians  to  Alexander,  "  require  long  time  to  grow :  the  labour 
of  a  few  hours  levels  them  with  the  ground.  Take  care,  left,  in 
climbing  to  the  top,  you  fhould  fall  with  the  branches  which  you 
have  feized.  Grafp  Fortune  with  both  your  hands  ;  fhe  is  flip- 
pery,  and  cannot  be  confined.  Our  countrymen  defcribe  her 
without  feet,  with  hands  only,  and  wings.  Thofe  to  whom  fhe 
ftretches  out  her  hand,  (he  allows  not  to  touch  her  wings.  Rein 
your  profperity,  that  you  may  more  eafily  manage  it.  Our  po- 
verty will  be  fwifter  than  your  army  loaded  with  fpoil.  We 
range  the  plain  and  the  foreft;  we  difdain  to  ferve,  and  defire  not 
to  command."  The  figurative  ftyle  of  the  Scythians  is  fufficiently 
confonant  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  nations.  See  Principii  di 
Scienza  nuova,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  &  feqq.  See  likewife  Chapters  fifth 
and  fixth  of  the  prefent  Hiftory.  Le  Clerc,  therefore,  fpeaks  with 
equal  ignorance  and  feverity,  when,'  in  arraigning  the  fidelity  of 
Curtius,  he  fays,  "  Scythas  ipfi,  omnium  literarum  rudes,  rhelo- 
rico  calamiftro  inufti,  in  medium  prodctint,"  Judic.  CurN 
p.  326. 

tub- 
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iiibmiflion.  The  Barbarians  fighting  fingly  were 
iucceffively  fubdued ;  their  braveft  troops  were 
gradually  intermixed  in  the  Macedonian  ranks ;  Provinces 

'  ....  between 

and  Alexander,  thus  continually  reinforced  by  new  theCafpian 
numbers,  was  enabled  to  overawe  thofe  extenfive 
countries,  by  dividing  his  army  into  five  formi- 
dable brigades,  commanded  by  Hephasftion,  Pto-  A.C.  s'v 
lemy,  Perdiccas,  Casnus63,  and  himfelf.  Near 
Gabse,  a  fortrefs  of  Sogdiana,  Ccenus  attacked  and 
defeated  Spitamenes.  The  Sogdians  and  Bac- 
trians  deferted  their  unfortunate  general,  and  fur- 
rendered  their  arms  to  the  conqueror.  The  Maf- 
faget?e  and  other  Scythians,  having  plundered  the 
camp  of  their  allies,  fled  with  Spitamenes  to  the 
defertj  but  being  apprifed,  that  the  Macedonians 
prepared  to  purfue  them,  they  flew  this  active  and 
daring  chief,  whofe  courage  deferved  a  better  fate ; 
and  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  fent  his. 
head  to  the  conqueror. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy  feebly  Siege  of 
refifted  Alexander  in  the  open  country;  but  in  the   dianTmt- 
provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Parsetacene,  two  im-   refs; 
portant  fortrefles,  long  deemed  impregnable,  Hill  Cxm.  i. 
bade  defiance  to  the   invader.     Into   the  former,   A-C-3Z?. 
Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who  headed    the    rebellion 
(for  fo  the  Macedonians  termed  the  brave  defence 
of  the  Baftrians),  had  placed  his  wife  and  children. 
The  rock  was  fteep,  rugged,  almoft  inacceflible, 
and  provided  with  corn  for  a  long  flege.  The  deep 

6>  Artabazus,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  afterwards 
the  friend  of  Alexander,  was  joined  in  the  command  with  Cwnus, 
Artian. 

Y  4  fnow, 
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^J10W>  by  w^ich  it  was  furrounded,  increafed  the 
-'  difficulty  of  afTaulting  it,  and  fupplied  the  garrifon 
\vith  water.    Alexander,  having  fummoned  the  Bac- 
trians  to  furrender,  was  afked  in  derifion,  Whether 
he   had  furnifhed  himfelf  with  winged    foldiers? 
This    infolence  piqued  his  pride ;  and   he  deter- 
mined to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place,  with 
whatever  difficulties   and  dangers  his  undertaking 
might   be    attended.     This  refolution  was  confo- 
nant  to  his  character.    His  fuccefs  in  arms,  owing 
to  the   refources  of  his  active  and  comprehenfive 
mind,  fometimes  encouraged  him  to   enterprifes, 
neither  jufiified  by  neceffity,  nor  warranted  by  pru- 
dence.    Fond  of  war,  not  only  as  an  inilrument  of 
ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried  to  ex- 
cel, he  begaii  to  regard  the  means  as  more  valu- 
able than  the  end,  and  facrifked  the  lives  of  his 
men  to  military  experiments,  alike  hazardous  and 
ufelefs :    yet,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  found  po- 
licy feems  to  have  directed  his  meafures.     Having 
determined  foon  to  depart  from  thofe  provinces,  he 
might  judge  it  imprudent  to  leave  an  enemy  be- 
hind: it  might  feem  neceffary  to  deflroy  the  feeds 
of  future  rebellion ;   and,  by  exploits  unexampled 
and  almoft  incredible,  .to  imprefs  fuch  terror  of  his 
name,  as  would  aftonifh  and  overawe  his  moft  c..f- 
tant  and  warlike  dependencies. 

which  is          Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian  fort- 
taken  by  a       r  ,  ... 
contHv-      rels,  and  propofed  a  reward  of  twelve  talents64  to 

equally       the  man  who  ^ould  firft  mount  the  top  of  the  rock 

<H  Above  £  acoc,  equal  in  value  to  near  £  20,000  in  the  pre- 
fent age. 

on 
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were  to  be  proportionably  rewarded,  and  even  the  •_.--„—  __• 
laft  of  ten  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  fum  of  three  ingenious , 

and  dar- 

hundred  darics.  The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  ing. 
which,  in  the  conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Ma- 
cedonians, was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative, 
ftimulated  the  love  of  adventure,  fo  confpicuous 
in  both  nations. .  Three  hundred  men,  carefully 
felected  from  the  whole  army,  were  furniflied  with 
ropes  made  of  the  ftrongeft  flax,  and  with  iron 
pins  ufed  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  likewife 
provided  with  fmall  pieces  of  linen,  which,  being 
joined  together,  might  ferve  as  a  fignal.  Thus 
equipped,  they  proceeded  at  the  clofe  of  evening 
towards  the  moft  abrupt  fide  of  the  rock,  and 
therefore  the  moft  likely  to  be  unguarded.  By 
driving  the  iron  pins  into  congealed  fnow,  and, 
then  fattening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gradually 
hoifted  themfelves  up  the  mountain.  In  this  ex- 
traordinary enterprife,  thirty  men  perilled,  whofe 
bodies  were  fo  profoundly  buried  in  the  fnow,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  moft  diligent  fearch,  they 
c.ould  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  this 
fimple  contrivance,  thofe  daring  adventurers  gain- 
ed the  fummit  of  the  rock,  which  overlooked  the 
fortrefs ;  and  waving  their  fignal  in  the  morning, 
were  difcovered  by  Alexander.  At  this  joyous 
fight,  he  fummoned  the  befieged  to  furrender  to 
his  winged  foldiers.  The  Barbarians  beheld  and 
trembled ;  terror  multiplied  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  and  reprefented  them  as  completely  arm- 
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ed ;  Alexander  was  invited  to  take  poflefilon  of  the 
fortrefs65. 

This  obfcure  and  even  nameiefs  caftle  contained 
Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and  deemed,  next 
to  the  fpoufe  of  Darius,  the  greateft  beauty  in  the 
Eaft.  Alexander  admired  her  form  and  her  ac- 
complifhrnents ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
and  the  intoxication  of  profperity,  his  generous 
mind  difdained  the  cruel  rights  of  a  conqueror,  as 
juftified  by  the  maxims  and  example  of  his  age  and 
country.  With  a  moderation  and  felf- command, 
worthy  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  he  declined  the 
embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  condefcending  af- 
fection raifed  her  to  the  throne,  choofmg  rather  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,  than  to 
tranfgrefs  the  laws  of  humanity6*. 

In  Bactria,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Parse- 
tacas  were  in  arms,  and  that  many  of  his  moil 
dangerous  enemies  had  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the 
fortrefs  or  rock  of  Chorienes.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence, he  haftened  to  the  Parastacene.  The  height 
of  the  rock,  which  was  everywhere  fleep  and 
craggy,  he  found  to  be  near  three  miles,  and  its 
circumference  above  {even.  It  was  furrounded  by 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at  fuch  diflance  from  the 
bafe  as  placed  the  garrifon  beyond  the  reach  of 
miffile  weapons.  Alexander  gave  orders  that  the 
fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height,  which  furrounded 
the  mountain,  fhould  be  cut  down,  and  formed 
into  ladders,  by  means  of  which,  his  men  de- 

**  Arrian,  p.  91,  &  feqq.  *°  Id.  ibid. 
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fcending  the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  hot-  C  1*  A  P.^ 
torn.  Thefe,  being  placed  at  proper  diftances, 
were  covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  confolidated 
with  earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole  army 
were  employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.  The  Bar- 
barians at  firft  derided  this  feemingly  ufelefs  la- 
bour. But  their  infults  were  foon  anfwered  by  Ma- 
cedonian arrows.  By  thefe,  and  other  miffile 
weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who  were  carefully 
protected  by  their  coverings,  fo  much  annoyed  the 
befieged,  that  the  latter  became  defirous  to  capi- 
tulate. For  this  purpofe,  Chorienes,  from  whom 
the  place  derived  its  name,  defired  to  converfe 
with  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who,  fmce  the  taking 
of  his  wife  and  children,  had  fubmitted  to  Alex- 
ander. His  requeft  being  granted,  Oxyartes 
ftrongly  exhorted  him  to  furrender  his  fortrefs  and 
himfelf,  afTuring  him  of  Alexander's  goodnefs,  of 
which  his  own  treatment  furnilhed  an  eminent  ex- 
ample, and  declaring  that  no  place  was  impreg- 
nable to  fuch  troops  and  fuch  a  general.  Chorienes 
prudently  followed  this  advice ;  and,  by  his  Ipeedy 
fubmifiion,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gained 
the  friendfhip  of  Alexander,  who  again  entrufted 
him  with  the  command  of  his  fortrefs,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  his  province.  The  vail  magazines 
of  corn,  meat,  and  wine,  collected  by  the  Parse- 
tacaj  for  a  long  fiege,  afforded  a  feafonable  fupply 
to  the  Macedonian  army,  efpecially  during  the  fe- 
verity  of  winter,  in  a  country  covered  with  fnow 
ynany  feet  deep67. 

6"  Anian,  p.  91. 

By 
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CHAP.       By  fuch  memorable   atchievements,  Alexander 

XXXVIII. 

•L_  -v-  _/  fubdued  the  nations  between  the  Cafpian  fea,  the 
The  ™'~     river  Taxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 

tues  cm-  J  J 

played  by    which  fupply   the  fources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.     In  the  conduct  of  this  remote  and  dan- 


regu-  gerous  war,  the  great  abilities  of  the  general  were 
confpicuoufly  diftinguilhed.  His  example  taught 
the  troops  to  defpife  hunger,  fatigue,  cold,  and 
danger;  neither  rugged  mountains,  nor  deep  and 
rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor  ficknefs,  could  in- 
terrupt his  progrefs,  or  abate  his  activity:  his  cou- 
rage expofed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which  he  was 
extricated  by  new  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in 
any  other  commander,  would  have  pafled  for  te- 
merity. Amidft  the  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
obftinate  fieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought 
victories,  he  ftill  reipected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practifed  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity.  The 
conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges  ;  the  rigours  of  defpotifm  were  foftened  ; 
arts  and  induftry  encouraged;  and  the  proudeft 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Alexander,  to  obferve  the 
rules  of  juftice  towards  their  meaneft  fubjects68. 
To  bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 
plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  eftabliihed  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  ;  and 
thofe  deftructive  campaigns,  ufually  afcribed  to  his,- 
reftlefs  activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the 
difcernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not  only 

48  PluUrch,  Arrian,  &  Curtius,  paflim, 

eflential 
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efTential  to  the  fecurity  of  the  conquefts  which  he 


had  already  made,  but  neceffary  preparations  for 
more  remote  and  fplendid  expeditions  which  he 
ftill  purpofed  to  undertake  ;  and  which,  as  will 
appear  in  the  fucceeding  chapter,  he  performed 
with  fmgular  boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefL 

During  the  three  firft  years  that  the  invincible  he-   Commo- 
roifm  of  Alexander  triumphed  in  the  Eaft,  the  firm  G^ece* 
vigilance  of  Antipater  reprefled  rebellion  in  Greece,  checked 

'ft  i  i     •          i-  i      b)'  Ann- 

But  the  attention  of  that  general  being  diverted,  pater. 
by  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  from  the  affairs  of  the  ^mp' 
fouthern  provinces,  the  Lacedasmonians,  inftigated  A.c.  330, 
by  the  warlike  ambition  of  their  king  Agis,  ventured 
to  exert  that  hoftility  againft  Macedon  which  they 
had  long  felt  and  exprefled.  Reinforced  by  fome 
communities  of  the  Peloponnefus,  which  impru- 
dently liftened  to  their  counfels,  the  allied  army 
.amounted  to  twenty-two  thoufand  men.  Antipa- 
ter, having  checked  the  infurrection  in  Thrace, 
haftened  into  the  Grecian  peninfula  with  a  fuperior 
force,  and  defeated  the  confederates  in  a  battle, 
which  proved  fatal  to  king  Agis,  and  three  thou- 
fand Peloponneiian  troops.  The  vanquifned  were 
allowed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  Alexander.  From  that  generous  prince> 
the  rebellious  republics  received  promife  of  par- 
don, on  condition  that  they  punifhed  with  due  fe- 
verity  the  authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged 
revolt69.  , 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unufual  de- 

6<)  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  557.    Curtius,  1.  vi,  c.  i. 
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CHAP.  gree  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  The  fufpici- 
L— v^— /  ous  and  fevere  temper  of  Antipater  was  reftrained 
»tuiing  the  by  tne  commands  of  his  mafter,  who,  provided 

hibfequent  . 

of  the  feveral  republics  lent  him  their  appointed  con- 
tingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his  armies,  was  un- 
willing  to  exaft  from  them  any  farther  mark  of 
lubmifiion.  Under  the  protection  of  this  indul- 
gent fovereign,  to  the  glory  of  whofe  conquefti 
they  were  affbciated,  the  Greeks  ftill  preferved  the 
forms,  and  difplayed  the  image,  of  that  free  confti- 
tution  of  government,  whofe  fpirit  had  animated 
their  anceftors. 

Ctefiphon  While  Alexander  purfued  the  murderers  of  Da- 
3J£.fch\nes,  rius>  Athens  was  crowded  with  fpedtators  from  the 
aml/f~  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold  that  intellectual 

tended  by  or7 

Demofthe-  conflid  between  ./Efchines  and  Demofthenes, 
whofe  rivalfhip  in  power  and  fame  had  long  di- 
vided  the  afFeclions  of  their  countrymen.  In  con- 
{equence  of  a  decree  propofed  by  Ctefiphon,  De- 
mofthenes, as  above  mentioned,  had  been  ho- 
noured with  a  golden  crown,  as  the  reward  of  hi* 
political  merit.  His  adverfary  had,  even  before 
the  death  of  Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this 
decree  as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 
i.  Becaufe  he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  man 
actually  entrufted  with  the  public  money,  and  who 
had  not  yet  paffed  his  accounts.  2.  Becaufe,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  had  advifed,  that  the  crown  con- 
ferred on  Demofthenes,  fhould  be  proclaimed  in 
the  theatre.  3.  Becaufe  the  boafted  fervices  of 
Demofthenes  had  ended  in  public  difgrace  and 
ruin;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  rewarded  with  a 

crown, 
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crown,  he  ought  to  be  punifhed  as  a  traitor.     Va-  c  H  _AT  p- 
rious  circumftances,  which  it  is  now  impoflible  to  -_    v     -' 
explain,  prevented  this  important  caufe  from  being 
heard  by  the  Athenians,  till  the  fixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander.     The  triumph  of  the  Mace- 
donians feemed  to  promife  every  advantage  to  JEC- 
chines,  who  had  long  been  the  partifan  of  Philip, 
and  of  his  magnanimous  fon  j  and  who,  by  a  ftroke 
aimed  at  Ctefiphon,  meant  chiefly  to  wound  De- 
moithenes,  the  avowed  enemy  of  both. 

In  the  oration  of  ./Efchines,  we  find  the  united 
powers  of  reafon  and  argument,  combined^  with 
the  moft  fplendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  perfuafive  lumny- 
vehemence  of  Demofthenes  prevailed  in  the  con- 
teft.  The  unexampled  exertions70,  by  which  he 
obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired  to  the  lateft 
ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an  exalted  pitch  of 
enthufiafm  mufl  the  orator  have  raifed  himfelf  and 
his  audience,  when,  to  juftify  his  advifmg  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chaeronasa,  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  my 
fellow- citizens,  you  have  not  erred  ;  No  !  I  fwear 
it  by  the  manes  of  thofe  heroes  who  fought  in  the 
fame  caufe  at  Marathon  and  Platsea."  What  fub- 
lime  art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at 
this  extraordinary  fentiment,  which,  in  any  other 
light  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  eloquence  with 
which  it  was  furrounded,  would  appear  altogether 
excefiive  and  gigantic  ? 

The   orator   not   only  juftified   Ctefiphon  and  Generofit 
himfelf,  but  procured  the  banifhment  of  his  adver- 

7°  See  the  Oral,  de  Coron.  throughout, 

fary, 
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CHAP,   fary,  as  the  author  of  a  malignant  and  calumnious 

•^ •*/•  v YM  T  T 

"(' .'  _/  accufacion.  Honourable  as  this  triumph  was,  De- 
mofthenes  derived  more  folid  glory  from  the  ge- 
nerous treatment  of  his  vanquifned  rival.  Before 
.ZEfchines  fet  fail,  he  carried  to  him  a  purfe  of 
money,  which  he  kindly  compelled  him  to  accept ; 
a  generofity  which  made  the  baniihed  man  feel  fe- 
vereiy  the  weight  of  his  punifhment,  and  affect- 
ingly  obferve,  "  How  deeply  mufl  I  regret  the 
lofs  of  a  country,  in  which  enemies  are  more  ge- 
nerous than  friends  elfewhere  !"  ^Efchines  retired 
to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and  inftituted  a  fchool  of 
eloquence,  which  flourilhed  feveral  centuries.  It 
is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  his  fcholars  the 
oration  which  occafioned  his  banifhment,  it  was 
received  with  extraordinary  applaufe.  But  when 
this  applaufe  was  redoubled  on  his  reading  the  an- 
fwer  of  Demoflhenes,  he  was  fo  far  from  teftify- 
ing  envy,  that  he  exclaimed  to  his  audience, 
cc  What  would  have  been  your  admiration,  had 
you  heard  the  orator  himfelf !" 

His  death.       Dcmofthencs  furvived  Alexander,  whofe  mag- 

°j7mP-      nanimity  difdained  to  puniih  an  enemy  whom  he 

A.C.SSZ.  fcarcely  regarded  as  dangerous.     But  this  illuftri- 

ous  Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more  fufpi- 

cious  policy  of  Antipater.     At  the  defire  of  that 

prince,  he  was  banifhed  Athens,  and  being  pur- 

fued  by  Macedonian  afTaflins  to  the  little  ifland  of 

Calauria,  he  ended  his  life  by  poifon71. 

The  fen-         It  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 

thTA-the-    Per^"ian  empire  would  have  little  leifure,  or  incli- 

71  Plut.  in  Demofthen,  &  Lucian.  Demofthen.  Encom. 

nation. 
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nation,  to  attend  to  a  perfonal  difpute  between  two  c  H.A  p- 
Athenian  orators  :  and  that  neither  the  impeach- 
ment  nor  the  defence  of  Demofthenes  could  affeft 


his  pride  or  his  intereil.  It  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered,  however,  that  this  orator  was  the  invete- 
rate,  and  long  the  fuccefsful,  opponent  of  the  great-  l,0  th<?  mo; 

r      c  L-    r       -i  j-  V       •       •  n-  deration  of 

neis  of  his  family  -,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  Aiexan- 
reign,  had  attempted,  with  more  courage,  indeed,     "' 
than    prudence,  to  overturn  the  yet  unconfolidated 
pillar  of  his   fortune.      But  whatever  indifference 
Alexander,  who  was  carefully  informed  of  the  tranf- 
actions  of  Greece,  might  teflify   amidft   the  ho- 
nours of  Demofthenes,  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
he  heard  with  total  unconcern  the  fentence  of  the 
Athenian  people  j  a  fentence  which  reverfed  the 
decifion  of  fortune,  and  arraigned  the   cruel  and    , 
melancholy  triumph  of  Philip  over  the  liberties  of 
Greece.     That  he  never  refented  the  indignity,  is 
a  proof  of  his  moderation  ;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  venture  on  a  meafure  fo  cffenfive,  is  a 
proof  of  the  freedom  and  fecurity  which  they  en- 
joyed under  the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  alfo  delivered  State  of 
from  the  cares,    of  independent  fovereignty,  and  rin^the"" 
undifturbed  by  thofe  continual  and  often  bloody  dif-  latter  years 
fenfions,  which  deform  the  annals  of  their  tumul-  reio;n  of 
tuous  liberty,  the   Greeks  indulged  their  natural 
propenfity  to  the  focial  embellifhments  of  life;  a 
propenfity  by  which  they  were  honourably  diftin- 
guiihed  above  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.    Their 
innumerable   fhows,  feftivals,  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  at 

VOL.  IV.  Z  any 
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CHAP,  any  former  period.  The  fchools  of  philofophers 
and  rhetoricians  were  frequented  by  all  defcriptions 
of  men.  Painting  and  ftatuary  were  cultivated  with 
equal  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Many  improvements 
were  made  in  the  fciences ;  and,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular,  ft  ill  rivalled  the  tafte  and  ge- 
nius, though  not  the  fpirit  and  virtue,  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  Yet  even  in  this  degenerate  ftate,  when 
patriotifm  and  true  valour  were  extinct,  and  thofe 
vanquifhed  republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love> 
nor  country  to  defend,  their  martial  honours 
were  revived  and  brightened  by  an  afibciation 
with  the  renown  of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alex- 
ander, their  exploits,  though  directed  to  very  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  the 
boafted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plat£ea.  By  a 
fmgularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,  the  sera  of 
their  political  difgrace  coincides  with  the  moft 
fplendid  period  of  their  military  glory.  Alexander 
was  himfelf  a  Greek  j  his  kingdom  had  been 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  j  and,  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  nation,  he  undertook  and  accom- 
plilhed  the  moft  extraordinary  enterprife*  recorded 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.     XXXIX. 

Alexander's  Indian  Expedition.  —  Route  purfued  by 
the  Army.  —  Aornos  taken.  —  Nyfa  and  Mount 
Meros.  —  Alexander  pajfes  the  Indus  and  Hy- 
dafpes.  —  Defeats  Porus.  —  Founds  Nic<ea  and  Bu- 
cephalia.  —  Pajfes  the  Acefmes  and  Hydraotes.—* 
Sangala  taken.  —  Eaflern  Boundary  of  Alexander's 
Conquefts.  —  He  fails  down  the  Hydafpes.  —  'Takes 
the  Malli  an  Fortrefs.  —  His  March  through  the 
Gedrofian  Defert.  —  Voyage  of  Ne  arch  us.  —  Alex- 
ander improves  the  internal  State  of  his  Con- 
quefts. —  Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  ivith 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  —  Intermarriages  of 
the  Europeans  and  AJiatics.  —  Artifices  to  prevent 
Alexander's  Return  to  Babylon.  —  His  Death,  and 
Character.  —  Divifion  of  his  Ccnquefts—  Subfe- 
quent  Hiftory  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  —  'The  Weftern 
Divijicn  of  Alexander's  Empire  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  —  State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alex- 
ander. 


B 

the  rugged  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the   laxartes. 

ancier  un- 


1Y  juft  views  of  policy,  rather  than  the  mad-  CHAP. 
nefs  of  ambition,  Alexander  was   carried   to  I 


The  fierce  nations  of  thofe  inhospitable  regions 
had,  in  ancient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more 
wealthy    and  more  civilized    provinces   of   Alia.  oiyn:p 
Without  diffufmg  through  the  Scythian  plains  the  "Ic. 
terror  of  his  name,  the  conqueror  would  not  have 
Z  2  fecurely 
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CHAP,  fecurely  enjoyed  the  fplendour of  Sufa and  Babylon; 
'  nor  without  the  affiftance  of  numerous  and  warlike 
levies,  raifed  in  thofe  barbarous  countries,  could 
he  have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  this  remote  and  dangerous  enterprife, 
he  prepared  early  in  the  fpring;  Amyntas  being 
appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and  entrufted  with 
a  fufficient  ftrength  to  overawe  the  furrounding 
provinces. 

Traverfes  With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander 
haftened  fouthwards,  and  in  ten  days  march  tra- 
verfed  the  Paropamifus,  a  link  of  that  immenfe 
chain  of  mountains,  reaching  from  the  coaft  of 
Cilicia  to  the  fea  of  China.  This  fouthern  belt, 
diftinguifhed  in  different  portions  of  its  length  by 
the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamifus,  Imaus, 
and  Edmodus,  the  Greeks  confounded  *  with  the 
northern  chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucafus  is  a 
part,  and  whofe  remote  branches  extend  from  the 
Ihores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Tartary.  Such  is  the  ftrong  frame  which  fupports 
the  ponderous  mafs  of  Afia.  The  intermediate 
fpace,  efpecially  towards  the  central  country  of  Bu- 
karia,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  Eaftern  continent;  and  the  towering  heights 
of  Paropamifus  had  hitherto  defended  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  obfcure  expedition  of  Darius)  the  feeble 
majefty  of  India  againft  the  ravagers  of  the  earth. 
The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated  journey  have, 

1  The  errors  of  Diodortis,  1.  xvii.  p.  553.  and  of  Curtius, 
1.  vii.  c.  iii.  are  avoided  by  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  103.  and  by  Strabo, 
l.xr.  p.  724. 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  been  rather  exaggerated  than  defcribed,  ^HAP. 

JV  A.  A.  X  j\  « 

by  the  hiflqrians  of  Alexander.  Yet  our  indul-  «  -,r  _i 
gence  may  pardon  the  fanciful  *  exprefiions  of  an- 
tiquity, when  we  read  in  the  work  of  a  modern 
writer  of  acknowledged  veracity,  "  Thofe  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  ice  -3  the  cold  which  I  fuf- 
fered  was  extreme ;  the  country  prefents  a  melan- 
choly image  of  death  and  horror3.  " 

But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  Difficulty 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians  had  °f  Pener 

J  J  ^  ^  trating  in- 

to ftruggle.     The  northern  regions  of  India  were  to  India  by 

inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  ftill  in  modern  an  ' 
times,  by  men  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  courage*; 
and  the  vigorous  refiilance  made  by  the  natives  of 
thofe  parts,  rendered  it  as  difficult  for  Alexander 
to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  peninfula  by  land,  as 
it  has  always  been  found  eafy  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  to  invade  and  fubdue  the  un- 
warlike  inhabitants  of  its  coafts. 

The  experienced  leader  feems  to  have  conducted  Route  pur, 
his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahar,  well  known  to  Akx.y 
the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ifpahan.  Having  reached  ander< 
the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he  divided  his  forces ; 
the  greater  part  he  retained  under  his  immediate 
command  j  the  remainder  were  detached,    under 
Hephasftion  and  Perdiccas,  to  clear  the  road  to  the 
Indus,  and  to  make  all  neceflary  preparations  for 
crofiing  that  river.      After  many  fevere  conflicts, 

*  Curtius,  I.  vii.  c.  iii. 

*  Sec  "  le  Voyage  du  Pere  Defideri."    It  w?3  performed  itt 
the  year  1715.    Lettres  Edifiantes,  xv.  185. 

4-  Arrian,  p.  97,  &  feqq. 

Z  3  he 
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CHAP,  he  fubdued  the  Afpii,  Thryraei,  Arafaci,  and  Af- 

XXXIX 

^_  .'*_  '.  faceni ;  fcoured  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Co- 
phenes ;  expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  faft- 
neltes ;  and  drove  them  towards  the  northern 
mountains,  which  fupply  the  fources  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus. 

Aornos  Near  the  weftern  margin  of  the  b:"?r,  one  place, 

taken.        defended  by  the  Baziri,    ftill  defied  his   affaults. 
This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aornos,  afforded 
refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the  moft  war- 
like of  their  neighbours,  after  their  other  ftrong- 
holds  had  furrendered.     From  its   defcription,  it 
appears  to  have  been   admirably  adapted   to  the 
purpofe  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.     Mount 
Aornos  was  two  hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven 
in  height,  where  loweft ;  acceflible  by  only  one 
dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art  j  containing, 
near  the  top,  a  plentiful  fpring  of  water,  a  thick 
and  lofty  wood,  together  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour  of  a  thoufand 
men.     An  emulation  of  glory  prompted  Alexander 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  a  place,    which  fable 
defcribed  as  impregnable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of 
antiquity  5.     By  the  voluntary  affiftance  and  direc- 
tion of  fome  neighbouring  tribes,  hoftile  to   the 
Baziri,  Ptolemy  afcended  part  of  the  rock  unper- 

5  Arrian,  p.  98.  who  fupplies  the  particulars  in  the  text,  fays, 
that  he  knows  not  whether  it  was  the  Grecian,  Tyrian,  or 
Egyptian  Hercules,  who  laid  fiege  unfuccefsfully  to  Aornos. 
He  doubts  whether  any  of  them  ever  penetrated  to  India;  add- 
ing, that  the  name  of  Hercules  appears  to  him  to  hare  been 
employed,  on  this  occafion,  as  on  many  others,  "  H;  xopTw  ra 
toyu,"  "  as  an  oftentatious  ficlion." 

ceived ; 
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ceived ;  Alexander  with  his  ufual  diligence  raifed  a  CHAP. 

XXXIX 

mount,  eredled  his  engines,  and  prepared  to  annoy  .  _T_  J, 
the  enemy.  But,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
employ  the  refources  of  his  genius,  by  which  he 
had  taken  places  ftill  ftronger  than  Aornos,  the 
garrifon  fent  a  herald,  under  pretence  of  furrender- 
ing  on  terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  fpin 
out  the  negociation  during  the  whole  day,  and  in 
the  night  to  effe6t  their  efcape.  Alexander,  who 
fufpected  this  intention,  met  their  art  with  fimilar 
addrefs.  Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  de- 
fcended  the  mountain,  he  took  poiTeffion  of  the 
flrong-hold  which  they  had  abandoned,  having 
previoufly  polled  a  proper  detachment  to  intercept 
the  fugitives,  and  punifh.  their  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  fouthward  from  Alexander 
Aornos,  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  JJyfa^nd0 
and  the  Indus.  In  this  fertile  diftridr.,  the  army,  Mount 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the  cele- 
brated Nyfa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  which  (could  we  believe 
hiftoric  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the  heroic, 
or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian  colony 
eftablifhed  by  Bacchus  at  the  eailern  extremity  of 
his  conquefts.  Thefe  wandering  Greeks,  might  we 
indulge  for  a  moment  the  fuppofition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Nyfa  were  really  entitled  to.  that  name, 
appear  in  this  Indian  foil  to  have  degenerated  from 
the  courage,  while  they  preferved  the  policy,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices,  of  their  European 
brethren.  Being  immediately  conducted  to  Alex- 
ander, who  had  juft  fat  down  in  his  tent,  covered 
Z  4  with 
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CHAP,  with  fweat  and  duft,  and  ftill  armed  with  his  cafque 

XXXIX.  ' 

and  lance,  they  teftified  great  horror  at  his  afpecl:, 
and  threw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground. 
The  king  having  raifed  them  from  this  humiliating 
poflure,  and  addrefled  them  with  his  ufual  conde- 
fcenfion,  they  recovered  fufEcient  boldnefs  to  en- 
treat him  to  fpare  their  country  and  their  liberties 
for  the  fake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of 
this  allegation,  they  infilled  on  the  name  Nyfa,  de- 
rived from  the  nurfe  6  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the  abun- 
dance, not  only  of  vines  and  laurel,  but  of  ivy, 
which  grew  in  their  territory,  and  in  no  other  part 
of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to  admit  a  preten- 
fion,  which  might  atteft  to  fucceeding  ages  that  he 
had  carried  his  conquefts  ftill  farther  than  Bacchus7, 

readily 

6  The  refpect  ftiewn  by  the  Greeks  to  their  nurfes  is  well 
known,  and  is  attefted  by  the  tragedians.    In  this  refpect,  the 
modern  Greeks  ftill  imitate  their  anceftors.   The  word  employed 
to  fignify  a  nurfe,  properly  denotes  '*  a  fecond  mother."    See 
Mr.  Guy's  Voyage  Litteraire  de  la  Grece. 

7  Eratofthenes    the    Cyrenean,    and    many    other    ancient 
writers,  afierted,  that  the  fictions  concerning  Bacchus's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Eaft,  were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alexander. 
But   Strabo  juftly  obferves,  that  the  belief  of  that  expedition 
long  preceded  the  age  of  the  fon  of  Philip.     To  juftify  this  ob- 
fervation,  he  cites  the  verfes  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.     The 
latter  of  thefe  poets,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Bacchte,  introduces 
Bacchus,  faying,  that  he  had  come  to  Thebes,  and  adorned  with 
vines  the  temple  of  Semele. 

AITTUV  M~A0mw  raj 


TC  Traaav,  57  -Trap 

B«g?ago»?  &'  ofta 
gywra;  iroheH;, 

"  Leaving 
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readily  granted  their  requeft.  Having  underftood 
that  Nyfa  was  governed  by  an  ariftocracy,  he  de- 
manded, as  hoftages,  an  hundred  of  their  prin- 
cipal citizens,  and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry. 
This  demand  excited  the  fmile  of  Acuphis,  who 
headed  the  embafly.  Alexander  afked  him,  "  At 
what  he  fmiled  ?"  He  replied,  "  O  king !  you 
are  welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  horfemen, 
and  more,  fhould  you  think  proper.  But  can  you 
believe  it  pofllble  that  any  city  fhould  long  con- 
tinue fafe,  after  lofing  an  hundred  of  its  mofl 
virtuous  citizens,  ?  Inftead  of  one  hundred  of  the 
bed,  fhould  you  be  contented  with  two  hundred 
of  the  worft,  men  in  Nyfa,  be  aflured  that,  at 

"  Leaving  the  golden  fields  of  the  Lydians,  the  fun-beat  plains 
of  Phrygia  and  Pcrfia,  the  Batfrian  fortreffes,  and  the  wintry 
ftorms  of  the  Medes— having  over-run  happy  Arabia,  and  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Alia,  crowned  with  fair-turreted  cities, 
inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and  Barbarians."  Sophocles 
mentions  Nyffa  in  particular.  BgoT-ow*  n\wr,v  Nvjvrav.  Vide 
Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  687.  Notwithftanding  fuch  refpeclable  autho- 
rities for  the  vulgar  tradition,  both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat  the 
expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India  as  a  fable ;  the  geographer  on  the 
following  grounds  :  i.  Becaufe  the  relations  of  authors  on  this 
fubjecl  arc  totally  inconfiftent.  a.  Becaufe  many  of  the  writers 
who  accompanied  Alexander  are  altogether  filent  concerning  thia 
matter.  3.  Becaufe  the  intermediate  countries,  between  Greece 
and  India,  poflefs  no  monuments  of  this  pretended  expedition. 
Strabo,  p.  688.  The  philofopher  and  hiftorian  difcovers  hi* 
fentitnents  to  be  the  fame  with  Strabo's,  but  expreffes  himfelf 
with  more  tendernefs  for  the  popular  fuperltition,  concluding, 
"  ax  ctK^itori  t^crxr^n  %£«  i»at  TUI>  tnreg  TS  Oiiw,  £*  •na.\MUt 
fx,£f*vG£yfx,E»ai» ;"  "  that  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  ufted."  Arrian,  p.  101. 
An  obfervation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  thofc 
who,  in  later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain  hiftorically,  or  to 
analyze,  the  Grecian  mythology. 

your 
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CHAP,  your  return,  you  will  find  this  country  in  as 
^v-J^  flourifhing  a  condition  as  when  you  left  it."  Pleafed 
with  his  addrefs,  Alexander  remitted  his  demand 
of  the  magiftrates ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
cavalry,  and  by  the  fon  and  nephew  of  Acuphis, 
who  were  ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under 
fuch  an  accomplifhed  general. 

Alexander  The  tranfactions  which  we  have  defcribed,  and 
hJdiis,  and  a  march  of  fixteen  days  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
receives  the  Indus,  allowed  time  for  Hephasftion  and  Perdiccas 

iubmiflion  . 

of  Taxiles.  to  make  the  preparations  necenary  for  pafiing  the 
latter  river,  moft  probably  by  a  bridge  of  boats  8. 
On  the  eaftern  bank,  Alexander  received  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Of  thefe, 
Taxiles,  who  was  the  moft  considerable,  brought, 
befides  other  valuable  prefects,  the  affiftance  of 
feven  thoufand  Indian  horfe,  and  furrendered  his 
capital,  Taxila,  the  moft  wealthy  and  populous 
city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydafpes.  But  the 

8  Arrian,  p.  loo  &  103.  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  manner 
the  bridge  was  conftructed.  Neither  that  accurate  writer,  nor 
the  other  carelefs  defciibers  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
afcertain  the  pafs  of  the  Indus,  at  which  the  Macedonians 
croffed  that  river.  Major  Rennel,  late  furveyor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, has  the  following  obfervations  in  his  excellent  memoir  on  the 
map  of  Indoftan  :  "  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Alexander  croffed 
the  Indus  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Attock  now  ftands ;  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  pafs  on  the  Indus  leading 
from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  into  India  .  .  .  Attock 
imifl  then  Hand  on  the  file  of  the  Taxila  of  Alexander.  From 
•.ice,  as  his  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  penetrate  by  the 
ihorleft  way  to  the  Ganges,  he  would  proceed  by  the  ordinary 
road  to  that  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Hydafpes  (or  Behat)  where 
the  fortrefs  of  Rotas  now  nands;  and  here  he  put  in  execution 
his  ftratagem  for  eroding  the  river,  whilfl  the  oppofite  fiiore  was 
pofilfled  by  Pot  us."  Of  which  more  in  the  text. 

4  king, 
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kino;,  v/ho  never  allowed  himfelf  to  be  outdone  in  CHAP. 
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generofity,  reftored  and  augmented  the  dominions  ._  — r-_j 
of  Taxiles. 

The  army  crofled  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  Prepares  to 
the  fummer  folftice,  at  which  feafon  the  Indian  Hydafpes, 
rivers  are  fwelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  by  the  2J*ji 
melted   fnow,    which   defcends    in   torrents  from  the  opp 
Paropamifus.       Trufting    to    this    circumftance,  p°"u°| 
Porus,  a   powerful  and  warlike  prince,    had  en- 
camped on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydafpes,  with  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  four  thoufand  horfe,  three  hundred 
armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants.     At 
an  inconfiderable  diftance  from  the  main  body,  his 
fon   commanded  a  detachment,  confiding  of  the 
fame    kind'  of  forces,    which   were    all   well  ac- 
coutred,   and   excellently  difciplined.     Alexander 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  paffing  the  Hydafpes  in 
the  face  of  this  formidable  hoft ;  a  difficulty  which 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  by  the  elephants,  whofe 
noife,  and  fmell,  and  afpect,  were  alike  terrible  to 
cavalry.     He  therefore  collected  provifions  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  and  induftrioufly  gave  out  that  he 
purpofed  to  delay  paffing  the  river  till   a  more 
favourable  feafon.     This  artifice  deluded  not  the 
Indians ;  and  Porus  kept  his  poft.    The  king  next 
had  recou rfe   to   a  different  ftratagem.     Having 
polled  his  cavalry  in  feparate  detachments  along 
the  river,  he  commanded  them  to  raife  in  the  night 
loud  fhouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  with  agi- 
tation and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  effect  their  pafiage.     The  noife  roufect 
the  enemy,  and    Porus    conducted  his  elephants 

where.- 
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CHAP,  wherever  the  danger  threatened.  This  fcene  was 
3ixxix.  repeate(j  feverai  fuccefiive  nights  j  during  which, 
the  Barbarians  were  fatigued  and  haraffed  by  per- 
petual alarms.  Porus  difcovering,  as  he  fondly 
believed,  that  nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain 
noife,  but  merely  to  diflurb  his  repofe,  at  length 
defifted  from  following  the  motions  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  en- 
campment, having  ftationed  proper  guards  on  the 
bank 9. 

Difpofi-  The  falfe  fecurity  of  Porus  enabled  Alexander  to 
Ib°aT  u°r  e^e<^  n*s  long-meditated  purpofe.  At  the  diftance 
poic.  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp,  and  at 
the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydafpes,  there 
flood  a  lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with  trees;  and 
near  to  this  rock,  an  ifland,  likewife  over-run  with 
wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such  objects  were  favour- 
able for  concealment :  they  immediately  fuggefted 
to  Alexander  the  defign  of  palling  the  river  with  a 
ftrong  detachment,  which  he  refolved  to  command 
in  perfon,  as  he  feldom  did  by  others  what  he  could 
liimfelf  perform  ;  and,  amidft  the  variety  of  opera- 
tions, always  claimed  for  his  own,  the  talk  of  im- 
portance or  danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  from  Paropamifus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  divifion  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus.  They  had  orders  to  amufe  the  enemy  by 
making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly 
during  day-time  to  crofs  the  Hydafpes.  While 

9  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  107,  &  feqq, 

thefe 
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thefe  operations  were  carrying  on  by  Craterus, 
Alexander,  having  collected  hides  and  boats, 
marched  up  the  country  with  a  choice  body  of 
light  infantry,  the  archers  and  Agrians,  the  Eac- 
trian,  Scythian,  and  Parthian  I0  cavalry,  together 
with  a  due  proportion  of  heavy-armed  troops; 
the  whole  a  well-afforted  brigade,  adapted  to  every 
mode  of  war  required  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  arms  or  difpofition  of  the  enemy.  Having 
receded  from  the  bank  to  a  diflance  fufficiently 
remote  for  eluding  the  obfervation  of  Poms,  he 
advanced  towards  the  rock  and  ifland ;  and  in  this 
iecure  poft  prepared  to  embark,  after  taking  fuch 
precautions  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  war  and 
fortune,  as  could  be  fuggeiled  only  by  the  molt 
profound  military  genius.  The  orders  given  to 
Craterus  were  precife  :  fhould  the  Indians  per- 
ceive, and  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  paffage  to 
the  rock  and  ifland,  he  was  in  that  cafe  to  haften 
over  with  his  cavalry  j  otherwife  not  to  ftir  from 
his  poft,  until  he  obferved  Porus  advancing  againft 
Alexander,  or  flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal 
diflance  between  the  bank,  where  Alexander 
meant  to  pafs,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay, 
Attalus  and  Meleager  were  ported  with  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  confifting  of  Indian 
mountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  conqueror. 
To  provide  for  any  unforefeen  accident,  fentinels 

10  Arrian  calls    them    the  Dahae ;    they    were    t*vvte(anu~» 
t*  archers  on  horfeback."    Arrian,  1.  v,  p.  109. 

were 
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crH  A^ •  were   placed  along  the  bank,    at  convenient  dif- 

v— -v- — '  tances,  to  obferve  and  repeat  fignals. 

The  paf-         Fortune    favoured  thefe  judicious  difpofitions. 

fcftedf"  &  violent  tempeft  concealed  from  the  enemy's  out- 
guards  the  tumult  of  preparation;  the  clafh  of 
armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being  over- 
powered by  the  complicated  craih  of  rain  and 
thunder.  When  the  ftorm  fomewhat  abated,  the 
horfe  and  infantry,  in  fuch  proportions  as  both  the 
boats  and  hides  could  convey,  parTed  over,  un- 
perceived,  into  the  ifland.  Alexander  led  the  line, 
accompanied  in  his  veffel  of  thirty  oars  by  Seleu- 
cus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lyfimachus  ;  names 
deftined  to  fill  the  ancient  world,  when  their  re- 
nown was  no  longer  reprefTed  by  the  irrefiflible 
diffnfion  of  their  mailer's  glory. 

The  king  firft  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  in 
fight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  haflened,  in 
trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  meanwhile  formed 
in  order  of  battle ;  but  before  meeting  their  ene- 
mies, they  had  to  ftruggle  with  an  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulty. The  coaft  on  which  they  landed  was  the 
fhore  of  another  ifland,  disjoined  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  river  commonly  fordable,  but  actually 
fo  much  fwelled  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  night, 
that  the  water  reached  the  breads  of  the  men,  and 
the  necks  of  the  ho'rfes.  Having  paffed  this 
dangerous  ftream  with  his  cavalry  and  targeteers, 
Alexander  advanced  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
confidcring,  that  fhould  Porus  offer  battle,  thefe 

forces 
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forces  would  refift  till  joined  by  the  heavy  infantry; 
but  fhould  the  Indians  be  (truck  with  panic  at  his 
unexpected  paffage  of  the  Hydafpes,  the  light- 
armed  troops  would  thus  arrive  in  time  to  attack 
and  purfue  them  with  advantage. 

Upon  the  firft  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards,  Porus'sfon 
Porus  detached  his  fon  to  oppofe  the  landing  of 
the  enemy  with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  Thefe  forces, 
arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank,  were  fpeedily 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  equeftrian  archers  ; 
their  leader  and  four  hundred  horfemen  were  flain  ; 
mod  of  the  chariots  were  taken;  the  flime  of  the 
river,  which  rendered  them  unferviceable  in  the 
action,  likewife  interrupting  their  flight. 

The  fad  news  of  this  difcomfkure  deeply  af-  Dlfpofi- 
flicted  Porus  j  but  his  immediate  danger  allowed 
not  time  for  reflection.     Craterus  vifibly  prepared 


to  pafs  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in  front  -,  his 
flanks  were  threatened  with  the  fhock  of  the  Mace- 
donian horfe,  elated  by  recent  victory.  In  this 
emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have  acted  with 
equal  prudence  and  firmnefs.  Unable  to  oppofe 
this  complicated  afifault,  he  left  part  of  the  ele- 
phants under  a  fmall  guard,  to  frighten,  rather  than 
refift,  Craterus's  cavalry;  while,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  he  marched  in  perfon  to  meet  the 
more  formidable  divifion  of  the  enemy,  com- 
manded by  their  king.  His  horfe  amounted  to 
four,  and  his  foot  to  thirty,  thoufand  ;  but  the  part 
of  his  ftrength  in  which  he  feemed  mofl  to  confide, 
confifted  of  three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and 

two 
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CHAP,  two  hundred  elephants.     With  thefe  forces,  Porus 

XXXIX 

^J-w-Jj  advanced,  until  he  found  a  plain  fufficiently  dry 
and  firm  for  his  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  ar- 
ranged his  elephants  at  intervals  of  an  hundred 
feet ;  in  thefe  intervals  he  placed  his  infantry,  a 
little  behind  the  line.  By  this  order  of  battle,  he 
expected  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  fince  their 
horfe,  he  thought,  would  be  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing at  fight  of  the  elephants ;  and  their  in- 
fantry, he  imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  muft  be  themfelves 
expofed  to  be  attacked  in  flank,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  thofe  terrible  animals.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  line,  the  elephants  bore  huge 
wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
cavalry  formed  the  wings,  covered  in  front  with 
the  armed  chariots. 

Skilful  Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head  of 

manoeuvres  tne  rOyai  cohort  and  equeftrian  archers.     Perceiv- 

of  the  J  • 

Macedoni-  ing  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepared  for  battle, 
rmy'  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy-armed 
troops  fhould  join.  This  being  effected,  he  al- 
lowed them  time  to  reft  and  recover  ftrength, 
carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry;  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  ufual  diligence,  the 
difpofition  of  the  Indians.  Upon  obferving  their 
order  of  battle,  he  immediately  determined,  not 
to  attack  them  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  difficulties  which  Porus  had  artfully 
thrown  in  his  way  j  and  at  once  refolved  on  an 
operation,  which,  with  fuch  troops  as  thofe  whom 
he  commanded,  could  fcarcely  fail  to  prove  de- 

cifive. 
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cifive.  By  intricate  and  fkilful  manoeuvres,  al-  CHAP. 
together  unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved  w-  _]• 
imperceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.  The  remainder,  conducted 
by  Camus,  ftretched  towards  the  right,  having 
orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  diftance,  that  they 
might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  ftiould  they  wait 
to  receive  the  fhock  of  Alexander's  fquadrons.  A 
thoufand  equeftrian  archers  directed  their  rapid 
courfe  towards  the  fame  wing;  while  the  Macedonian 
foot  remained  firm  in  their  pofts,  waiting  the 
event  of  this  complicated  affault,  which  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  the  moft  precife  ob- 
fervance  of  time  and  diftance. 

The  Indian  horfe,  harafled  by  the  equeftrian  The  battl* 
archers,  and  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  fur-  dafpes.Hy" 
rounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  divifions, 
of  which  one  prepared  to  refift  Alexander,  and 
the  other  faced  about  to  meet  Csenus.  But  this 
evolution  fo  much  difordered  their  ranks  and  de- 
jected their  courage,  that  they  were  totally  unable 
to  ftand  the  Ihock  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
which  furpafied  them  as  much  in  ftrength,  as  it 
excelled  them  in  difcipline.  The  fugitives  took 
refuge,  as  behind  a  line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the 
intervals  that  had  been  left  between  the  elephants. 
Thefe  fierce  animals  were  then  conducted  againft  the 
enemy's  horfe  j  which  movement  was  no  fooner 
obferved  by  the  infantry,  than  they  feafonably  ad- 
vanced, and  galled  the  aflailants  with  darts  and 
arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned,  the  Ma- 
cedonians opened  their  ranks,  finding  it  dangerous 

VOL.  IV.  A  a  to 
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CHAP,  to  refift   them  with   a  clofe  and   deep   phalanx. 

XXXIX  • 

'  '-  Meanwhile,  the  Indian  cavalry  rallied,  and  were 

repelled  with  greater  lofs  than  before.  They  again 
fought  the  fame  friendly  retreat ;  but  their  flight 
was  now  intercepted,  and  themfelves  almoft  intirely 
furrounded,  by  the  Macedonian  horfe ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  elephants,  having  loft  their  riders, 
enraged  at  being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  fpace, 
and  furious,  through  their  wounds,  proved  more 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  becaufe  the  Ma- 
cedonians, having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
fury  ". 

The  in.  xhe  battle  was  decided  before  the  divifion,  under 
fcated.  Craterus,  pafled  the  river.  But  the  arrival  of  thefe 
frelh  troops  rendered  the  purfuit  peculiarly  deftruc- 
tive.  The  unfortunate  Porus  loft  both  his  fons, 
all  his  captains,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three 
thoufand  horfe.  The  elephants,  fpent  with  fatigue, 
were  (lain  or  taken ;  even  the  armed  chariots  were 
hacked  in  pieces,  having  proved  lefs  formidable  in- 
reality  than  appearance,  could  we  believe  that  little 
more  than  three  hundred  men  periflied  on  the  fide 
of  Alexander.  An  obvious  inconfifteney  too  often 
appears  in  the  hiftorians  of  that  conqueror  ".  With 
a  view  to  enhance  his  merit,  they  defcribe  and  ex- 
aggerate the  valour  and  refiftance  of  his  enemies ; 

11  Arrian,  p.  uz. 

"'  See  Arrian,  p.  113.  The  observation  applies  not,  how. 
ever,  to  that  hiftorian,  but  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus^ 
from  whom  he  derived  his  materials;  nor  could  it  be  expected 
that  thofe  generals  Ihould  preferve  perfect  impartiality  in  relating 
the  exploits  of  a  matter  whom  they  admired. 

but,. 
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but,  in  computing  the  numbers  of  the  (lain,  they  C^H  A  P. 
become  averfe  to  allow  this  valour  and  refiflance  .  —  ,-,_j 
to  have  produced  any  adequate  effects. 

The  Indian    king  having  behaved  with  great  Coiirase 

and  ma?- 

gallantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  lait  to  leave  nanimity 
the  field.  His  flight  being  retarded  by  his  wounds,  ° 
he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom  Alexander 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  feizing  him  alive.  But 
Porus,  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  man,  who 
was  his  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy,  turned  his 
elephant,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat. 
Alexander  then  difpatched  to  him  Meroe,  an 
Indian  of  diflmction,  who,  he  underflood,  had 
formerly  lived  with  Porus  in  habits  of  friendfhip. 
By  the  entreaties  of  Merae,  the  high-minded 
prince,  fpent  with  third  and  fatigue,  was  finally 
perfuaded  to  furrender  ;  and  being  refrefhed  with 
drink  and  repofe,  was  conducted  to  the  prefence 
ef  the  conqueror.  Alexander  admired  his  ftature 
(for  he  was  above  feven  feet  high)  and  the  majefty 
of  his  perfon  •,  but  lie  admired  ftill  more  his 
courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  afked  in  what  Rewarded 
he  could  oblige  him  ?  Porus  anfwered,  tc  By  acting 
like  a  king."  "  That,"  faid  Alexander  with  a 
fmile,  fc  I  ihould  do  for  my  own  fake,  but  what 
can  I  do  for  your's  ?"  Porus  replied,  {C  All  my 
wiihes  are  contained  in  that  one  requeft'V  None 

ever 

**  The  modern  hiftories  of  Alexander  umverfally  mifreprefent 
this  conference.  AH  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know,  make  Porus  fay, 
"  that  he  dcfires  to  be  treated  like  a  king:"  an  explanation 
Which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Alexander's  reply,  Twro  p*t 


KX   09  ~t  aej  ^i>o»  aifc 

A  a  *  "  I  will 
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CHAP,  ever  admired  virtue  more  than  Alexander.    Struck 
'  with  the  firmncfs  of  Poms,  he  declared  him  re- 
inflated  on  his  throne;  acknowledged  him  for  his 
ally  and  his  friend ;  and  having  foon  afterwards 
received  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Glaufe,  who  pqf- 
fefled  thirty-feven  cities  on  his  eaftern  frontier,  the 
leaft  of  which  contained  five  thoufand,  and  many 
of  the  greatefl  above  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  he 
added  this  populous  province  to  the  dominions  of 
his  new  confederate.    Immediately  after  the  battle, 
he  interred  the   flain,  performed  the  accuftomed 
facrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnaftic  and  equeftrian 
FounJa-     games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.     Before 
tion  ot     j  leaving  that  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicasa 

Nicsea  and  r        11    j 

Bucepha-    and  Bucephalia;  the  former  was  io  called,  t 

memorate  the  viftory  gained  near  the  place  where 
it  flood ;  the  latter,  fituate  on  the  oppofite  bank, 
was  named  in  honour  of  his  horfe  Bucephalus **, 
who  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.  A 
large  divifion  of  the  army  remained  under  the 
command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  thefe 
new  cities. 

"  I  will  act  towards  you,  O  Porus !  as  becomes  a  king,  on  my 
own  account :  but  what  do  you  defire  that  I  ihould'  do  on 
your's  ?" 

*4-  This  generous  animal,  who  had  fo  long  fliared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  matter,  had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of 
Toy.il  regard.  Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxif, 
Alexander  ilTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to  be 
reftored,  othervvife  he  would  ravage  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  immediately  obeyed. 
"  So  dear,"  fays  Arrian,  "  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander, 
and  fo  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians."  Arrian, 
p.  114. 

In 
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In  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  Alexander,  the 
fame  of  his  generofity  conlpired  with  the  power  of 
his  arms.  Without  encountering  any  memorable 


,         .    .  r  palies  the 

refiftance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  Acefmes 
prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable  country  be- 
tween  the  Acefmes  and  the  Hydraotes.  In  effect- 
ing this  conqueft,  the  obfbacles  of  nature  were  the 
principal,  or  rather  the  only,  enemies,  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend.  The  river  Acefmes,  fifteen 
furlongs  broad,  is  deep  and  rapid  -,  many  parts  of 
its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and  lharp  rocks, 
which,  oppofmg  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  oc- 
cafion  loud  and  foaming  billows,  mixed  with  boil- 
ing eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally  formidable,  and 
flill  more  dangerous.  Of  the  Macedonians,  who 
attempted  to  pafs  in  boats,  many  drove  againil 
the  rocks,  and  perifaed  ;  but  fuch  as  employed 
hides,  reached  the  oppofite  ihore  in  fafety.  The 
Hydraotes  is  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  Ace- 
fmes, but  flows  with  a  gentle  current.  On  its 
eaftern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Cathaei, 
Malli,  and  other  independent  Indian  tribes,  pre- 
pared to  refill  his  progrefs.  They  had  encamped 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  near  the  city  Sangala,  two 
days  march  from  the  Hydraotes  -,  and,  inftead  of 
a  breaft-work,  had  fortified  themfelves  with  a 
triple  row  of  carriages.  Alexander  advanced  with 
his  cavalry;  the  Indians  ftirred  not  from  their 
poft,  but,  mounting  their  carriages,  poured  forth 
a  fliower  of  miffile  weapons.  Alexander  perceiving 
the  cavalry  unfit  for  fuch  an  attack,  immediately 
difmounted,  and  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot 
A  a  3  againil 
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againft  the  enemy.  The  lines  were  attacked, 
where  weakeft ;  fome  paflages  were  opened ;  the 
Macedonians  rufhed  in;  and  the  Indians,  being 
fucceflively  driven  from  their  triple  barrier,  fled  in 
precipitation  to  Sangala. 

The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extenfive  to  be 
completely  inverted.  On  one  fide,  the  town  was 
fkirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not  deep. 
Alexander  fufpecting  that  the  Indians,  intimidated 
by  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt  to  efcape  in 
the  night,  caufed  the  lake  to'  be  furrounded  with 
his  cavalry.  This  precaution  was  attended  with 
fuccefs.  The  forernoft  of  the  Indians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Macedonian 
horfe;  the  reft  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Sangala. 
Alexander  then  inverted  the  greateft  part  of  the 
town  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared  to 
advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  he 
was  informed  by  fome  deferters,  that  the  enemy 
(till  refolved,  that  very  night,  to  (teal,  if  poffible, 
through  the  lake  -,  if  not,  to  force  their  way  with 
their  whole  ftrength.  Upon  this  intelligence 
A lexander  ported  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  with 
three  thoufand  targeteers,  one  troop  of  archers, 
and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  fpot  where  he  fa- 
gacionfly  conjeftured  that  the  befieged  would  at- 
^•rnpt  to  force  their  pafTage.  At  the  firft  found 
of  the  trumpet,  the  other  commanders  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  affiftance  of  Ptolemy.  Alexander 
declared  his  intention  to  fhare  the  common  danger, 
ttv  this  judicious  dilpofition,  the  enemy  were 
6  fuccefT- 
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fuccefsfully  repelled,  after  leaving  five  hundred  CHAP. 
men  on  the  place.  Meanwhile  Porus,  Alexander's 
principal  ally  in  thofe  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp 
with  five  thoufand  Indians,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  elephants.  Encouraged  by  this  rein- 
forcement, the  Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate 
the  fiege.  The  engines  were  got  ready  j  the  wall, 
built  of  brick,  was  undermined  j  the  fcaling-lad- 
ders  were  fixed  -}  feveral  breaches  were  made  j  and 
the  town  was  taken  by  aflfault.  Seventeen  thou- 
fand Indians  are  faid  to  have  perifhed  in  the  fack 
of  Sangala ;  above  feventy  thoufand  were  taken 
prifoners;  Sangala  was  razed;  its  confederates  fub- 
mitted  or  fled.  Above  an  hundred  Macedonians 
fell  in  the  fiege  or  aflault;  twelve  hundred  were 
wounded. 

The  perfevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus 
rendered  him  matter  of  the  valuable  country,  now 
called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  ftreams 
whofe  confluence  forms  the  Indus IS.  The  banks 
of  the  Hyphafis,  the  mofl  eaftern  of  thefe  rivers, 
which  he  actually  intended  to  crofs,  allured  by  the 
flattering  defcription  of  the  adjoining  territory, 

*5  The  annals  of  the  Gentoos  diftinguifh  Alexander  by  the 
epithets  of  Mhaahah,  Dukkoyt,  and  Kooneah,  "  the  great  rob- 
ber and  aflaffin  ;"  but  moft  of  the  Oriental  traditions  are  highly 
honourable  to  that  prince,  and  extol  his  humanity  not  lefs  than 
his  prowefs.  The  high  idea  entertained  of  him  by  the  Indians* 
appears  from  their  afcribing  to  his  tafte  and  magnificence,  the 
mod  remarkable  monuments  fcattered  over  their  immenfe  coun- 
try. See  1'Examen  Critique,  p.  143,  &  fcqq.  M.  Anquetil's 
Z,end-Avefta,  t.  i.  p.  392.  and  Mr.  Hovvell's  Religion  of  the 
Gentoos,  P.  ii.  p.  5. 

A  a  4  were 
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CHAP,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Macedonian  altars,  equal 

xxx**:  in  height,    and   exceeding  in  bulk,    the  greateft 

towers  in  that  country.    Thefe  monuments,  erected 

midway  between  Delhi  and  Lahor 16,  marked  the 

extremity 

*6  Probably  near  the  place  where  the  great  weftern  road  pafles 
between  thole    cities.      See  D'Anville   Geogr.  Ancienne,    and 
Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.  i.  c.  ii.     Major  Rennel,  however,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Memoir  on  the  new  Map  of  Hindoftan,  afiigns  reafons 
for  believing  that  Alexander  was  not  fohigh  up  the  river.  "  After 
croffing,"  fays  he,  "  the  Acefines,  or  Jenaub,  and  the  Hydrao- 
tes  or  Ravee,  which  latter  he  may  be  luppofed  to  crofs  at  the 
place  where  Lahor  now  {lands,  he  appears  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  direct  route  towards  the  Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  San- 
gala,  molt  probably  lying  between  Lahor  and  Moultan.     From 
S.ingala  he  proceeded  to  the  Hyphalis,  or  Setlege,  moft  probably 
between  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  by  the  circumftance  of  the 
deferts  lying  between  him  and  the  Ganges ;  for  the  country  be- 
tween the  Beath  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile  and  well  inhabited} 
but  that   between   the    lower   parts   of   the    Setlege    and    t'he 
Ganges,  has  really  a  defert  in  it,  as  Timur  experienced  in  his 
march  from   Adjodin  to  Balnir.    The  diftance  between  Alex- 
ander's pojition  on  the  Hyphafis  and  the  Jumma,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  accords  with  this  opinion.     He  gives  it  as  three  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  Roman   miles,  which,  by  a  proper  proportional 
fcale,  formed  from  his  diftances  in  known  places,  reaches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jumma  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  conflux  of 
the  Beath  and  Setlege.    But  had  Alexander  been  as  high  up  the 
river  as  the  place  where  the  great  weftern  road  crofies  from 
Lahor  to  Delhi,  he  would  have  been  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fuch  miles  from  the  Jumma.     This  opinion  is  ftrengthened  by 
the  account  of  what  happened  immediately  after ;    I  mean  his 
recrofling  the  Hydraotes,  and  then  encamping  on  the  bank  of 
the  Acefines,  in  a  low  fituation,  and  where  the  whole  country 
was  flooded  on  the  coming  on   of  the  periodical  rains  ;  which 
circumftance  obliged  him  to  move  his  camp  higher  up  the  river, 
into  a  more  elevated  country.    This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
defcription  of  the  country.    The  lower  parts  of  the  courfes  of 
the  Jenaub  and   Ravee  are  really  through  a  low  country ;  and 
thcfe  are  alfo  the  parts  neareft  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  be- 
tween 
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extremity  of  Alexander's  empire  j  an  empire  thus  c  H^  p* 
limited,  not  by  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  or 
the  oppofition  of  enemies,  but  by  the  immoveable 
and  unanimous  refoiution  of  his  European  troops. 
Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  fubmitted 

'  lails  down 

to  his  friends,   at  whofe  defire  he  fet  bounds  to  his  the 
trophies  in  the  Eaft.      But  his  reftlefs  curiofity  Sm 
prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  by  hls 
himfelf.      Having  returned  to  the   cities  Nicaea  oiymp. 
and  Bucephalia,  he  divided  his  forces,  for  the  fake  A!C.\*«, 
of  exploring  more  carefully  the  unknown  regions 
of  India.     Two  divifions,  refpeftively  commanded 
by  Craterus  and  Hephasftion  (for  Casnus  was  now 
dead),  had  orders  to  march  fouthward  along  the 
oppofite  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.     Philip,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  government   of  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  Badria,  was  recalled  with  the 
troops  under  his  command  •,  and  the  whole  Mace- 

tween  which  places,  I  fuppofe,  Alexander's  altars  were  erecled." 
It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  ingenious  conjecture,  that  the 
defert  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Hyphafis,  between  Alexander 
and  the  Ganges,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  inaccurate  compila- 
tion of  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  6iz.  (whofe  narrative  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition  is  as  much  inferior  to  Arrian's,  as  his  im- 
perfeft  and  inconfiftent  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  is  inferior  to  the  ad- 
mired Anabafis  of  Xenophon),  and  in  the  romantic  defcription 
of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  ii.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  defert,  at  the 
extremity  of  Alexander's  conquers,  is  contradicted  by  the  cir- 
cumftantial  and  fatisfaclory  narrative  of  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  119. 
who  fays,  "  that  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphafis  was  rich  and 
fertile,  the  inhabitants  induflrious  and  brave  ;  governed  by  a 
moderate  ariftocracy  ;  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty  ;  poffeffing 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  and  thofe  of  fuperior  ftrength  and 
ftature." 

donian 
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CHAP,  donian  conquefts  in  India,  including  feven  nations 

XXXIX. 

^  -r-  '_•  and  above  two  thoufand  cities,  were  fubjecled  to 
the  dominion  of  Porus.  Meanwhile  the  lonians, 
Cyprians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  maritime  na- 
tions, who  followed  the  flandard  of  Alexander, 
induftrioufly  built,  or  collected,  above  two  thou- 
fand vetfels I7,  for  failing  down  the  Hydafpes  till 

'?  "  It  may  appear  extraordinary,"  fays  Mr.  Rennel,  "  that 
Alexander  ihould,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  prepare  fo 
vaft  a.  fleet  for  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  ;  efpecially  aa  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  work  of  his  army.  But  the  Punjab  country,  like 
that  of  Bengal,  is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  which  communicating 
with  the  Indus,  form  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Cafhmere 
to  Tatta,  and  no  doubt  abounded  with  boats  and  veflels  ready 
conftrudled  to  the  conqueror's  hands.  I  think  it  probable  too, 
that  the  veflels  in  which  Nearchus  performed  his  coafting  voyage 
to  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  were  found  in  the  Indus.  Veflels  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burden  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
Ganges ;  and  thofe  of  one  hundred  not  unfrequently."  It  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  judicious  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Rennel  is  juftified  by  the  words  of  Arrian.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
number  of  vefTels,  he  fays,  xsu  o<r»  aXAa  woraftia,  •/)  TUV  waXai 
*-X«ovT&!»  Jtara  T*C  w&Ta^ujj,  »j  ty  ry  TOTI  wrfiirruv,  p.  114.  The 

vcflc!s  employed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore,  to  have 
been  partly  collected  on  the  Indian  rivers,  and  partly  con- 
ftrudkd  for  the  occaQon.  They  were,  i.  Long  fliips, 
for  the  purpofe  of  war  ;  a.  Round  mips,  for  carrying  provi- 
fions,  baggage,  &c.;  and,  3.  l^vuyuyct  TT^IK,  veflels  for  tranf- 
porting  horfes.  Mr.  Rennel's  conjec^iu-e  can  only  relate  to  the 
fhips  of  burden.  That  the  two  other  kinds  were  built  by  the 
lenians  and  iflanders,  appears  from  Arrian,  p.  124  &  181. 
The  account  of  Alexander's  embarkation,  given  in  Arrian's  cx- 
ptdition  of  Alexander.,  as  well  as  in  hii  Indian  hiftory,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  relation  of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  iii.  with  that  of 
Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  563.  and  that  of  Juflin,  1.  xii.  c.  ix. 
The  narrative  of  Arrian  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Strabo,  1.  xv. 
p.  1023.  That  accurate  geographer  informs  us,  that  the  fleet 
was  conftrufled  near  the  cities  which  Alexander  had  built  on 
«ach  fide  the  Hydafpes ;  and  that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  was  brought  from  a  wood  near  to  Mount  Emodus. 

its 
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its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence  along  that  C^H  A  p- 
majeftic  fcream  to  the  Indian  ocean.  On  board  i^^L, 
this  fieet  the  king  embarked  in  perfon  with  the 
third  divifion  of  his  forces.  His  navigation  em- 
ployed feveral  months,  being  frequently  retarded 
by  hoftilities  with  the  natives,  particularly  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Malli.  Thefe  Barbarians  were 
driven  from  the  open  country  $  their  cities  were 
fucceffively  befijeged  and  taken  ;  but,  at  the  florin 
of  their  capital,  a  fcene  was  tranfacled,  which  would 
have  indicated  madnefs  in  any  other  general,  and 
which  betrayed  temerity  even  in  Alexander. 

When  their  ilreets  were  filled  with  the  enemy,  Extraordi- 
the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel.     This  fort-  nary  ad~. 

venture  m 

refs  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which  being  befieging 
thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  was  jjaen  fo^. 
extremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the  inner  cir-  reft- 
cumference  of  an  inconfiderable  height.  Alexan- 
der, provoked  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  Indians, 
commanded  the  fcaling-ladders  to  be  applied  with 
ail  poffible  expedition.  But  this  fervice  being  per- 
formed more  tardily  than  ufual,  the  king,  in  his 
anger,  fnatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it, 
and  having  fattened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapidity  in  defiance  of  the  enemy's  weapons.  The 
Macedonians,  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  their  gene- 
ral, followed  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  ladder 
broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  fummit ;  the  fame 
accident  happened  to  other  ladders  which  were 
haftily  applied,  and  injudicioufly  crowded.  For 
fome  moments,  the  king  thus  remained  alone  on 
the  wall,  conlpicuous  by  the  brightnefs  of  his 

arms, 
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CHAP,  arms,  and  the  extravagance  l8  of  his  valour,  ex- 
pofed  to  thick  vollies  of  hoftile  darts  from  the  ad- 
jacent  towers.     His    refolution   was    more    than 
daring.     At  one  bound  he  fprang  into  the  place, 
and  porting  himfelf  at  the  wall,  flew  the  chief  of 
the  Malli,  and  three  others,  who  ventured  to  affault 
him.  Meanwhile  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and  Peuceftas, 
the  only  Macedonians  who  had  got  fafe  to  the  top 
of  the  \vall,  imitated  the  example  of  Alexander. 
Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell ;  his  companions,  re- 
gardlefs  of  their  awn  fafety,  defended  the  king, 
whofe   breaft  had   been  pierced   with   an    arrow. 
They  were  foon  covered  with  wounds,  and  Alexan- 
der feemed  ready  to    expire.     By  this  time,  the 
Macedonians  had  burft  through  the  gates  of  the 
place.     Their  firft  concern  was  to  carry  off  the 
king ;  the  fecond  to  revenge  his  death,  for  they 
believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  breath  iflfued 
forth  with  his  blood.     Some  report,  that  the  wea- 
:i  was  extracted  by  Critodernus  of  Cos;  others, 
that  no  furgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life- 
guards, opened  the  wound  with  his  {word,  by  his 
matter's  command.     The  great  effufion  of  blood 
threatened  his  immediate  dirtblution  ;  but  a  feafon- 
able  fwooning  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
Itopped  the  difcharge  of  blood,  arid  faved  the  life 
of  Alexander.      The   affectionate    admiration   in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared  in  their 

18  TV  tttvna  T»C  T^u.r,: ;  literally,  "  the  abfurdity  of  his  va- 
lour, "could  our  idiom  admit  fuch  an  expreffion  ;  UTZKO:  properly 
fignifies  "  what  has  no  place  in  nature."  It  is  commonly  tranf- 
latcd  al-f.ird)  but  may  here  memfupen\itural. 

gloomy 
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gloomy  fadnefs  during  his  danger,  and  their  im-  CHAP. 
moderate  joy  at  his  recovery19.  .    -y-  J, 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the  Marches 
ocean,  and  provided  necerTaries  for  a  long  march,  theGedro- 
Alexander  determined  to  proceed  towards  Perfepo-  Qajnmefert* 
lis,  through  the  barren  folitudes  of  Gedrofia.     This  cxiii.  4. 
arduous  defign  was  not  infpired  by  an  idle  ambition 
to  furpafs  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis, 
whofe  armies  were  faid  to  have  perifhed  in  thofe 
deferts,  but  prompted  by  the  neceility  of  fupplying 
with  water,  the  firft  European  fleet  which  navigated 
the  Indian  fea,   explored  the  Perfian  gulph,  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.     This  Important  voyage  was  performed,  Voyage  of 
and  afterwards  related,  by  Nearchus  ao,   whofe  en-  Nearchus* 
terprifing  genius  was  worthy  of  the  mafler  whom 
he  ferved.     In  difcovering  the  fea  and  the  land, 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Alexander  mutually  affifted 
each  other.     By  the  example  of  the  king,   both 

*9  The  extraordinary  adventure  related  in  the  text,  is  faid  by 
Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  iv.  to  have  happened  in  ftorm'mg  a  city  of  the 
Oxydracss.  Lucian(Dial.  mort.)  &  Paufan.  (Attic.)  agree  with 
Curtius.  But  thefe  are  feeble  authorities,  compared  with  Artian, 
1.  vi.  p.  117,  &  fe<]q.  &  Strabo,  l.xvii.  p.  1026. 

40  Nearchus  was  a  native  of  Crere,  but  had  long  refided  in 
Amphipoli?.  The  journal  of  his  celebrated  voyage  from  the 
month  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  is  preferved  in  Ar- 
rian's  Indian  hiftory,  from  c.  xx.  to  c.  xli.  inclufively.  Seven 
months  were  employed  in  this  voyage,  during  three  of  which  the 
fleet  kept  the  fea.  Nearchus  failed  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
arrived  in  April  in  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  vi.  c.  xxiii. 
The  relation  of  this  ilhiftrious  admiral  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  Dodwell,  Hardouin,  and  others:  but  its  authenticity  i*  con- 
firmed by  the  incomparable  D'Anville.  See  Recherch.  Geog.  fur 
k  Golfe  Perfique,  Acad.  deslnfcrip.  t.  xxx,  p.  133. 

were 
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\P-  were  taught  to  defpife  toil  and  danger.  On  foot, 
and  encumbered  with  his  armour,  he  traverfed  the  ' 
tempeftuous  fands  of  the  Perfian  coaft,  fharing  the 
hunger,  thirll,  and  fatigue  of  the  meaneft  foldier21} 
nor  was  it  till  after  a  march  of  two  months,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  unexampled  hardfhips,  that  the  army 
emerged  into  the  cultivated  province  of  Carmania. 
Alexan-  In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  divifion 

derisjoin-     f  j^  forces    which   he  had  fent  under  the  corn- 
ed m  Car- 
mania  by    mand  of  Craterus  through  the    territories  of  the 

divifions  Arii  and  Drangas.  Stafanor  and  Phrataphernes, 
governors  of  thofe  warlike  nations,  and  of  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Hyrca- 
nia,  brought  a  feafonable  fupply  t)f  camels  and 
other  beafts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exigencies 
of  an  army  enfeebled  by  difeafe  and  exhaufled  by 
fatigue.  The  wafte  of  men,  occafioned  by  this 
definitive  expedition **,  was  repaired  by  the  ar- 

41  Parties  were  continually  employed,  on  all  (ides,  in  fearch- 
ing  for  water.  On  one  occafion,  they  were  more  unfortunate 
than  ufual ;  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  exceflive,  and  reflected  by 
the  fcorching  fand ;  Alexander  marched  on  foot,  parched  with 
thu!t,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  opprefTed  by  care,  Amidft  thefe 
diftrefbful  circumftances,  fome  foldiers  difcovering  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  turbid  water,  brought  it  in  great  hafte  to  the  king.  He 
received  the  prcfent  with  thanks,  then  poured  it  on  the  ground  ; 
and  the  water,  thus  fpilt,  refrefhed  not  only  Alexander,  but  the 
whole  army.  Arrian,  p.  141. 

"  PUitarch  fays,  that  the  march  through  Cedrofia  coft  Alex- 
ander near  one  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  a  palpable  exaggeration, 
fince  he  fuppoies  the  whole  army,  at  their  departure  from  India, 
to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thonfand  horfe;  of  which  one  divifion  embarked  withr 
Nearchus,  and  another  marched,  under  the  command  of  Crate- 
rus, through  the  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Drangse  ;  little  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  number  entered  the  Gedrofian 
deferts. 

rival 
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rival  of  numerous  battalions  from  Media,   which  CHAP. 
rendered  the  flandard  of  Alexander  fufficiently  re- 
fpectable.     Cleander  and  Sitalus>  the  commanders 
of  thofe  forces,  were  accufed  by  the  Medes  of  de-  mifcon- 
fpoiling  their  temples,  ranfacking  their  tombs,  and  gen€rais.1S 
committin     other  deteftable  deeds  of  avarice  and 


cruelty.  Their  own  foldiers  confirmed  the  accu- 
fation  j  and  their  crimes  were  punifhed  with  death. 
This  prompt  juftice  gave  immediate  fatisfaction, 
and  ferved  as  a  falutary  example  in  future  j  for,  of 
all  the  rules  of  government,  practifed  by  this  il- 
luftrious  conqueror,  none  had  a  ftronger  tendency 
to  confirm  his  authority,  and  confolidate  his  em- 
pire, than  his  vigilance  to  reftrain  the  rapacity  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  to  defend  his  fubjefts  from  op- 
prefllon  *J. 

Among  the  fables  which  give  the  air  of  romance  irnpr°- 
to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander,  we  may  count  of" 
reckon  the  triumphant  proceflion  through  Carma- 
nia.     In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  faid 
to  have  traverfed  this  province,  amidrc  dancing  and 
murk,    crowned   with    flowers,    intoxicated   with 
wine,  and  allowing  the   utmoft   extravagance    of 
diforder  and  folly  to  himfelf  and  his  followers  **, 
The  revel  continued  feven  days,  during  which  a, 


Ken  TUTS,  £"*"££  -n  aXXo,  xu.T;?%i>  u  XOTUV  ra.  t9>??  Ta  tt;  AA 
^xmtt  Tosr.iTx   pn  7rAv;9E! 


*^X:i(T9a»  T»;  a^o/*=»a;  va-s  TW»  ag^ovTfc-v.  Arrian,  1.  vi.  p.  143. 
c  This,  efpecially,  kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  were  either 
fubdued  by  Alexander,  or  that  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him  (nu- 
merous and  remote  as  they  were)  ;  that,  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  the  governors  durft  not  injure  the  governed." 
3*  Plut.  in  Alexand.  Diodor.  p.  573. 

fmall 
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CHAP.  fmall  body  of  fober  men  might  have  overwhelmed 

V^X^IX;  this  army  of  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  caufe  of 

Darius  and  of  Afia*5.     Were  not  this  improbable 

fi&ion  difcountenanced  by  the  filence  of  contempo- 

rary writers  I6,  it  would  be  refuted  by  its  own  ab- 

furdity.    Inftead  of  yielding  to  the  tranfports  of  mad 

joy,    Alexander,  whofe   heart  was  extremely   fuf- 

ceptible  of  companion,  muft  have  been  deeply  af- 

flifted  by  the  recent  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  men; 

nor  did  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  to  which  he  was 

ever  duly  attentive,  admit  of  unieafonable  delay. 

Punifh-          Encouraged  by  the  long  abfence  of  their  matter, 

Tent  of      and  the  perils  to  which  his  too  adventurous  charac- 

the  eover- 

nonof       ter  continually  expofed  his  life,  Harpalus,  Orfines, 
Per(bp0o"i's,  and  Abulites,  who  were  refpeftively  governors  of 


amiSufa.  Babylon^  Perfepolis,  and  Sufa,  began  to  defpife 
his  orders,  and  to  act  as  independent  princes,  ra- 
ther than  accountable  minifters.  In  fuch  emer- 
gencies, Alexander  knew  by  experience  the  advan- 
tage of  celerity.  He  therefore  divided  his  army. 
The  greater  part  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  were 
entrufted  to  Hephasftion,  with  orders  to  proceed 
along  the  fea-coaft,  and  to  attend  the  motions  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus.  With  the  re- 
mainder, the  king  haftened  to  Pafargadas.  Or- 
fines was  convicted  of  many  enormous  crimes, 
which  were  punifhed  with  as  enormous  feverity  xr. 

*5  Curtius,  ].  ix.  c.  x. 

16  Ariian  informs  us  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Ariftobuluf 
nuke  the  leatt  mention  of  this  extraordinary  tranfadion,  which 
he  treats  with  proper  contempt.  Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

*'  Arrian,  who  excufesAlexander's  adopting  the  Perfian  manners, 
repeitecily  blames  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian  punifhments. 

BaryaxeSj 
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Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  who  had  affumed  the  royal 
tiara,  fuffered  death;  his  numerous  adherents 
lhared  the  fame  fate.  The  return  of  Alexander 
from  the  Eaft  proved  fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his 
fon  Oxathres,  who,  during  the  abfence  of  their 
mailer,  had  cruelly  opprefled  the  wealthy  province 
of  Sufiana,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital.  Harpalus,  whofe  conduct  at  Babylon  had 
been  no  lefs  flagitious,  elcaped  with  his  treafures 
to  Athens :  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians  engaged 
them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitives  but  their 
fears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of  Alex- 
ander. By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  was  expel- 
led from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the  moft  ge- 
nerous of  princes  feems  himfelf  to  have  been  foon 
afterwards  treacheroufly  (lain 2S.  The  brave  Peu-  peucefhs 
ceftas,  who  had  faved  Alexander's  life  at  the  affault  rewarded- 
of  the  Mallian  fortrefs,  was  promoted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Perfia.  In  this  important  command, 
he  proved  his  wifdom  to  be  equal  to  his  valour. 

28  Comp.  Curtius,  1.  x.  c.  ii.  Plut.  in  Demofthen.  Diodor. 
1.  xviii.  p.  19.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  576.  But  all  thefe  writers 
omit  the  firft  crime  of  Harpalus,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  the  par- 
don of  which  does  great  honour  to  the  clemency  of  Alexander. 
Harpalus,  even  in  the  life-time  of  Philip,  had  gained  the  friend- 
fhip  of  his  illuftrious  fon,  who,  foon  after  mounting  the  throne, 
employed  him  as  his  treafurer.  But,  before  the  battle  of  Iflus, 
this  unworthy  miniiler  betrayed  his  truft,  and  fled  to  Megara. 
Alexander,  unwilling  hailily  to  condemn  an  old  friend,  who  had 
for  his  fake  incurred  the  refentment  of  Philip,  afcribed  the  mif- 
eonduft  of  Harpalus  to  the  bad  counfels  of  Taurifcus,  a  daring 
villain,  who  had  accompanied  his  (light.  After  the  death  of 
Taurifcus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpalus  again  to  return  to  his  fer- 
vice,  and  again  entrufted  him  with  the  cuftody  of  his  treafures. 
Arrian,  1.  iii.  c,  vi. 

VOL.  IV.  B  b  By 
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CHAP.  By  conforming  to  the  cuftoms,  adopting  the  man- 
i^IL  ners,  and  ufmg  the  language  of  the  vanquifhed, 
he  acquired  the  affectionate  refpect  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care.     His  pliant  condefcenfion, 
direded  by  found  policy,  was  highly  approved  by 
the  difcernment  of  Alexander ;  but  his  affectation 
of  foreign  manners  greatly  offended  the  pride  of 
his  Macedonian  countrymen. 

Alexander      In  the  central  provinces  of  his  empire,  which 
-    fr°m  time  immemorial  had  been  the  feat  of  Afiatic 
ftate     pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  fpent  the  laft,  and 
not  die  leaft  glorious,  year  of  his  reign.     In  the 
«urP'      nervous  language  of  antiquity,    the    world    was 
A.C.315-  filent  in  his  presence  j  and  his  only  remaining  care 
was  to  improve  and  confolidate  his  conquefts.  For 
thefe  important  purpofes,  he  carefully   examined 
the  courfe  of  the  Eulseus,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  his  troops 
was  judicioufly  employed  in  removing  the  weirs,  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  Afiy- 
rian  and  Perfian  kings  had  obftructed  the  naviga- 
tion of  thofe  great  rivers.     But  Alexander,  having 
no  reafon  to  dread  fleets  of  war,  wilhed  to  invite 
thofe  of  commerce.     The  harbours  were  repaired; 
arfenals  were  conftructed  j  a  bafon  was  formed  at 
Babylon  fufficient  to  contain  a  thoufand  gallies.  By 
thefe  and  fimilar  improvements,  he   expected  to 
facilitate  internal  intercourfe  among  his  central  pro- 
vinces, while,  by  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication, he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  with  the  moil  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.    His  Jhips  were  fent  to  ex- 
plore 
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plore  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  gulphs.    Archias 
brought  him  fuch  accounts  of  the  former,  that  he 
determined  to  plant  its  ftiores  with  Grecian  colo- 
nies.     Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded  fartheft  in  exa-  pioie  the 
mining  the  Arabian  coalt;  but  he  found  it  impof-  and  Ara- 
fible  to  double  the  fouthern  extremity  of  that  im-  blua"h34 
menfe  peninfula,  and  ftill  more  to  remount  (as  he 
had  been  commanded  by  Alexander)  to  the  city 
Hieropolis,  in    Egypt.      This    daring   enterprife 
feemed  to  be  referved  for  the  king  in  perfon.     It 
is  certain,  that,  fhortly  before  his  death,  he  took 
meafures  for  examining  this  great  fouthern  gulph, 
as  well  as  for  difcovering  the  Ihores  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  which  was  then  believed  to  communicate  with 
the  Northern  Ocean  *9. 

But  objects,  lefs  remote,  demanded  his  more  Refeains 

,.  .  T         .  .  _     -  ,       the  inun- 

immediate  attention.     In  the  winter  ieaion,   the  dationsof 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  ex- 
traordinary    fertility    of  AfTyria30,    are   confined 
within  their  lofty  channel.     But  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer,  and  efpecially  towards  the  fummer  folftice, 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  inftead  of  water- 
ing, would  totally  deluge   the   adjacent  territory, 
unlefs  the  fuperfluous  fluid  were  difcharged  into  the 
great  canal  of  Pallacopas.     This  artificial  river, 
formed,  it  is  faid,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  commences 
an  hundred  miles  below  Babylon.     It  is  not  fed 
by  fprings,  nor  replenilhed  from  mountain  fnows, 
but  branching  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  Eu- 

29  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  158. 

"°  "  This  country,"  according  to  Strabo,  "  is  more  fertile  than 
any  other;  producing,  it  is  faid,  three  hundred  fold."  Strabo, 
p.  1077. 

B  b  2  phrateSj 
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c  H  A  P.  phrates,  moderates  its  too  impetuous  ftream,  by 
'_  \    ''  diverting  it  into  the  fea,  through  lakes  and  marfhes, 
by  various,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  invifible  otit- 
lets.     But   this  ufeful  contrivance  finally  defeated 
its  own  purpofe.     The  Pallacopas  gradually  funk 
into  its  foft  and  oozy  bed,  and  the   Euphrates, 
which  even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel,  even 
after  the  feafon  when  its  waters  ceafe  to  rife  by  the 
melting  of  the  Armenian  fnows.      This  diminu- 
tion of  the  river  rendered  it  inefficient  to  water 
the  fields  of  Affyria;   an    inconvenience   feverely 
felt  in   a  country  almoft  unacquainted  with  rain. 
The  governors  of  Babylon  attempted  unfucceff- 
fully  to  remedy  the  evil,   whofe  magnitude  juftly 
excited  the  attention   of  Alexander.     From  war, 
the  mother  of  arts,  he  had  learned  to  improve  the 
benefits  of  peace.    While  preparations  were  making 
for  more  diftant  expeditions,  he  failed  down  the 
Euphrates;  carefully  examined  the  nature  of  the 
foil;    and    having    difcovered,    at  the  diftance  of 
about   four    miles    from    the    inofcnlation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bot- 
tom, he  commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  there,  which 
ferved  to  moderate  the  inundations   at  one  feafon, 
without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  another. 
Having  performed  this  effential  fervice  to  Affyria, 
he  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Pallacopas,  and  fur- 
veyed  the  lakes  and  marfhes,  which  guard  the  Ara- 
BoUd^a     bian  frontiers.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  new 

5 VSfa '     CSnalj  he  obferved  a  convenient  fituation  for  a  city, 

copaas.  *"     winch,  being  built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with 

thofe  fuperannuated  Greeks,  who  feemed  no  longer 

capable 
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capable  of  military  fervice,  and  with  Rich  others  CHAP. 
of  their  countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  fettle  in 
this  fertile,  though  remote  country". 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happinels,  Alex- 
ander  thus  traverfed  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Barbarian 
Eaft,  and  fucceflively  vifited  the  imperial  cities  of  |^c'"  vvi'h 
Perfepolis,  Sufa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon.     Thefe  and  Ma. 
places,  and   others  of  inferior   note,  were  adorned  CCl  unians' 
with  fignal  marks  of  his  tafte,  and  refpectively  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  tranfactions  which  difcover  theboldeft, 
yet  mofl  enlightened,  views  of  policy.     The  im- 
portant defign  of  uniting,  by  laws   and  manners, 
the  fubjects  of  his  extenfive  monarchy,  was  ever 
prefent  to  his  mind.     For  this  purpofe,  he  took 
care  to  incorporate   in  his   Barbarian   armies  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.     In  each  company,  or 
rather  in  each   divifion  of  fixteen,   he  joined  four 
Europeans  to  twelve  Afiatics.     In  the  Macedonian 
fquadrons   and  battalions,   he  intermixed,  on   the 
other  hand,    fuch  of  the  Barbarians  as  were   moft 
d-iitinguifhed  by  their  ftrength,  their  activity,  and 
their  merit.     Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,   he 
had  given  orders  to  raife   new  levies  in  the  con- 
quered provinces.     The  Barbarian  youth  delighted 
in  the  Grecian  exercife  and  difcipline,  and  rejoiced 
at   being  affociated   to   the  glory  of  their  victors. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined 
by  a  powerful  body  of  thofe  recruits,  whofe  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  arms  fully  anfwered  his  expect- 
ations, and  juftly    rewarded    his   forefight.      The 
arrival  of  fuch  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  to 

3*  Arrian,  ubi  fupra, 

B  b  3  difcharge 
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CHAP,  difcharge   at  Opis,   a  city  on  the  Tigris,  fiich 
^"^i  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the  fer- 
vice,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by  ficknefs. 
After  an  interesting  fcene,  which  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  defcribe,    he  difmifled  thofe  refpectable 
veterans,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours.     They 
were  conducted  by  Craterus,  whom  he  appointed 
to  fucceed  Antipater  in  the  adminiflration  of  his 
European  dominions;    and   Antipater,    who  had 
long  executed  that  important  truft  with  equal  pru- 
dence   and  fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his 
matter  with  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon  3\ 
Pays  the         At  Sufa,   Alexander  learned  that   his  foldiers, 

debts  of        .....  11- 

his  fol-      indulging   the  extravagance  too   natural  to  their 
ihers.        profeflion,  had  contracted  immenfe  debts,  which 
they  had  neither    ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,   he  iflued  orders  that  each 
man  fhould  give  an  exact  account   of  what  he 
owed,   with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  declaring, 
that  he  was  determined  to  fatisfy  them  at  his  own 
expence.  The  troops  fufpected  an  intention,  merely 
to  difcover  their  characters,  and  to  learn  their  ceco- 
nomy  or  profufion.     At  firft,  therefore,  many  de- 
nied, and  all  diminifhed,  their  debts.     But  Alex- 
ander iflued  a  fecond  declaration,  «  That  it  be- 
came not  a  prince  to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a 
people  to  fuppofe  their  prince  capable  of  deceit." 
Faithful  lifts  were  immediately  prefented,  and  the 
whole  debts  difcharged,  to  the  amount,    it  is  faid, 
of  four  millions  fterling. 

*J  Arrian,  ubi  fupra. 

This 
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This  event  was  accompanied  by  a  tranfa&ion  of  c  H  A  p« 
a  different  kind,  which  difcovers,  however,  the  •  —  T-'_j 
fame  fpirit,  and  which  equally  endeared  Alexander  intermar- 

1*13  £TCS  OI 

to  his  Afiatic  fubje&s.  In  the  royal  place  of  Sufa,  the  Euro. 
he  publicly  efpoufed  Barcine",  the  daughter  of  %&£? 
Darius;  and  beflowed  her  filler  Drypetis  on  his 
friend  Hephaeftion,  faying,  that  he  wifhed  their 
children  to  be  kinfmen.  By  the  advice  of  their 
mafter,  Perdiccas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
generals,  intermarried  with  the  moft  illuflrious  of 
the  vanquifhed  Barbarians.  The  foldiers  were  en- 
couraged by  prefents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal  fa- 
vour, to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders  j  and 
it  appeared  from  the  catalogue  of  their  names,  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  above  ten  thoufand  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  married  Afiatic  women34. 

In  all  the  cities  which  he  vifited,  he  was  care-  Alexander 
ful  to  celebrate  the  mufical  and  gymnaftic  games  ;  Shit**0 
thofe  diftinguifhing  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  which  dramatic 

...       ,       r     r  entertain- 

bemg  adapted  to  gratify  the  ienies,  as  well  as  to  mems  at 


pleafe  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight  even  by 
the  moft  ignorant  Barbarians.     Convinced  that  no-  CX1V- 

35  Called  Statira  by  Curtius,  Juftin,  and  Plutarch. 
J*  Plutarch,  feizing   the  true   fpirit  of  thefe  regulations,  «K 
claims,   fi   Ca^Casgi    aiy£r.t   Kg  avwTi,   K^    fiaTr,v   7?oAXa  TJ-«§»   rr,v  '  Eh 


"  O  !  barbarous  and  foolifli  Xerxes,  thou  who  labouredft  in  vain 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont,  it  is  thus  that  wife  kings 
join  Afia  to  Europe,  not  by  boards,  fhips,  lifelefs  and  infenlible 
bonds,  but  by  lawful  love,  chafte  nuptials,  and  the  indifioluble 
tie  of  common  progeny."  Plut,  Orat.  i.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 
See  likewise  above,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  420. 

B  b  4  thing 


CHAP,  thing  has  a  more  direft  tendency   to  unite  and 

YYYT'V 

o-r-Q  harmonife  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  than 
public  entertainments  and  common  pleafures,  Alex- 
ander determined  to  introduce  and  diffbfe  the 
amufements  of  the  theatre.  For  this  purpofe 
above  three  thoufand  players  and  muficians,  col- 
lected from  :  II  puts  of  Greece,  aflembled  in  Ec- 
batana,  the  capital  of  Media,  which  was  chofen 
of  for  the  fcene  of  thofe  theatrical  exhibitions  ".  But 
the  ficknefs  and  death  of  Hephaeftion  changed 
this  magnificent  ipectacle  into  melancholy  obfe- 
quies.  In  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  king 
was  deprived  of  his  dearefl  friend  36.  This  irre- 
parable lofs,  he  felt  and  expreffed  with  an  affec- 
tionate ardour  congenial  to  his  character,  and  jufli- 
fied  his  immoderate  forrow  by  the  inconfolable  3r 
grief  of  Achilles  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved  Pa- 

ss It  fhculd  feem  from  Plutarch,  that  the  entertainments  of 
the  theatre  were  foon  diffufed   through    other  parts   of  Alia. 


aaiou^  Xgtbirtvi  TT«IO'=;  ra?  Et^iTridy  ^  Z'-y^^iaj  r 
"  Alexander,  having  tamed  Afia,  Homer  was  read  in  the  Eaft  » 
the  children  of  the  Perfian?,  Sufians,  and  Gedrofia,  recited  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides."  Plut.  ibid. 

3°  Next  to  Hephcftion,  Craterus  fcems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
greatefl  fhare  of  Alexander's  confidence  ;  yet  he  often  faid, 
«'  Craterus  loves  the  king,  Ilephceftion  loves  Alexander."  Plu- 
tarch in  Alc-xand.  In  pafiing  through  the  Tronde,  Alexander 
crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  Hepha2(tion  that  of  Patio, 
clus.  JElian,  Var.  Hift.  xii.  7. 

"  If,  in  the  melancholy  fliades  below, 

Tlie  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  ceafe  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  (hall  facred  laft  ;  and,  undecay'd, 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  airmate  ray  fliade. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

troclus, 
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troclus.  During  three  days  and  nights  after  the  c  H  A  P. 
death  of  Hephadlion,  Alexander  neither  changed 
his  apparel  nor  tafced  food.  A  public  mourning 
was  obferved  throughout  the  empire.  Funeral  honours, 
games  were  celebrated  in  the  great  cities ;  the  royal 
cohort  was  commanded  thenceforward  to  retain  the 
name  and  banner  of  Hephseftion38;  and  the  lofty 
genius  of  Staficrates  erected  at  Ecbatana  a  mo- 
nument worthy  of  bim,  whom  the  obfequious  oracle 
of  Ammon  declared  deferving  of  heroic  worfhip. 
To  appeafe  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend. 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king's 
fecretary,  who  fhortly  before  Hephseition's  death, 
had  offended  this  illuftrious  favourite ;  a  man  who 
long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  without  abufing 
in  any  one  inftance,  the  confidence  of  his  matter; 
who  exercifed  power  without  pride,  and  enforced 
difcipline  without  feverity ;  whofe  conduct  merited 
at  once  public  refpect  and  royal  favour^  and  whofe 
virtues  difarmed  envy39. 

58  According  to  Plutarch,  Staficrates  propofed  to  form  Mount 
Athos  into  a  ftatue  of  Alexander,  grafping  a  city  with  one  hand, 
a,nd  with  the  other  difcharging  a  river  into  the  fea.  Plot,  in 
Alexand.  Vitruvius,  1.  ii.  in  Proem.  &  Lucian,  t.  ii.  p.  489, 
afcribe  this  deiign  to  Dinocrates.  Alexander  extolled  the  bold- 
Iiefs  of  the  artift,  but  added,  E«  Si  penem  TW  A$u  XO.TO,  •yjjya.v'  a.px-1 
yat,^  em>s  €awrA=i'?  e»uio£»<rau'rp$  si:'.ai  (/.WJAIW.  "  Let  alone  Mount 
Athos  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  the  monument  of  one  king's  folly 
already  ;"  alluding  to  the  event  related  above,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  410. 

39  Arrian,  p.  156.  tells  us,  that  concerning  the  funeral  honours 
ef  Hephasftion,  innumerable  and  abfurd  fusions  were  invented 
by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander ;  nay,  what  is 
extraordinary,  the  fame  falsehoods  were  fometimes  authorifed  by 
both  ;  the  former  intending  thereby  to  extol  the  warmth  of  hi* 
friendfhip,  the  latter  to  exnofe  his  extravagance  and  folly. 

TQ 
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c  ii  A  P.  To  moderate  and  divert  his  forrow,  Alexander, 
^°^X^,  who  in  the  pra&ice  of  war  found  at  once  bufmefs 
Alexander  ancj  amufement,  undertook  an  expedition  in  per- 
fon,  which  perhaps  would  otherwife  have  been 


y,letthe     committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.     The 

Coilseans.  011  •  • 

Coffasans,  a  fierce  and  untractable  nation,  inha- 
bited the  fouthern  frontier  of  Media.  Secure 
amidft  their  rocks  and  faftnefles,  they  had  ever  de- 
fied the  arms  of  the  Perfiansj  and  the  degenerate 
fucceflbrs  of  Cyrus  had  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
purchafe  their  friendfhip  than  to  repel  their  hofti- 
lity.  In  their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ec- 
batana,  the  pride  of  thefe  magnificent  but  pufilla- 
nimous  princes  condefcended  to  beftow  prefents  on 
the  Coflfeans,  that  they  might  procure  an  undif- 
turbed  paflage  for  themfelves  and  their  train  j  and 
this  impolitic  meannefs  only  encreafed  the  audacity 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  often  ravaged  the  Su- 
fian  plains,  and  often  retired  to  their  faftnefTes, 
loaded  with  the  richeft  fpoils  of  Media.  Alexander 
was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  endure  the  repe- 
tition of  fuch  indignities.  In  forty  days,  he  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  totally  fujxlued  this  rapaci- 
ous and  warlike  tribe.  The  Coffeans  were  driven 
from  their  laft  retreats,  and  compelled  to  furrender 
their  territory.  After  obtaining  fufficient  pledges 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ranfom  their  prifoners,  and  at  his  departure  from 
their  country,  took  care  to  ere<5b  fuch  fortrelTes  as 
feemed  neceffary  for  bridling,  in  future,  the  dan- 
gerous fury  of  this  headftrong  people  4°. 

In 

*°  Such  is  the  account  of  this  expedition  given  by  Arrian,  1.  vii. 
p.  137.  and  confirmed  by  Stvabo,  1.  xi.  p.  795.  and  byDiodo- 

rus, 
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In  returning  from  this  fuccefsful  expedition  to-    Xxxrx! 
wards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,   Alexander  was  • — *— -» 
met  by  ambaflfadors  from  Carthage,    Spain,  and  A|°iJan° 
Italy,  as  well  as   from  many  inland  countries  of  <iei'- 
Afia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount  Imans  to 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ethiopia.     It  was  then, 
fays   his  hiftorian,  that  he  appeared  matter  of  the 
world,  both  to  his  followers  and  to  himfelf ;  and3 
as  if  the  known  parts  of  it  had  been  infufficient  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition,  he  gave  orders  to  cut  timber 
in  the   Hyrcanian  foreft,  with  a  defign  to  build 
{hips,  and  explore  the  undifcovered  Ihores  of  the 
Cafpian  and  Arabian  feas.     But  neither  thefe  lofty  His  me- 
defigns,  nor  the  glory  of  war,  nor  the  pomp  of  lanchol>"' 
royalty,  which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed 
in  the  greateft  fplendour  4I,  could  appeafe  his  grief 

rus,  l.xvii.  p.  577.  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  moft  unwar- 
rantably and  abfurdly  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief, 
took  the  amufement  of  man-hunting,  and  mafiacred  the  whole 
Cofiaean  nation5  without  dif.inftion  of  age  or  fex.  Plut.  p.  94. 

4'  Vid.  Athen.  I.  x.  p.  436.  &  1.  xii.  p.  537—541.  We  may 
believe  that  Alexander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches; 
that  the  pillars  which  fupportcd  it  were  encrufted  with  gold  ;  that 
he  gave  audience,  furrounded  with  guards,  and  feated  on  a 
golden  throne.  la  the  language  of  antiquity,  "  the  matter  of 
both  continents"  found  it  neceflary  to  unite  the  pomp  of  the 
Eaft  with  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  when  Athenaeua  tells  us  of  the 
precious  efiences,  the  fragrant  wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  vices, 
of  Alexander,  we  difcover  the  credulous,  or  rather  criminal  fo- 
phift,  who  has  collected  into  one  work  all  the  vices  and  impuri- 
ties which  difgraced  his  country  and  human  nature.  To  the  un- 
warranted aflertions  of  the  obfcure  writers  cited  by  an  ./Elian 
(1.  ix.  c.  Hi.)  and  an  Athenaeus,  we  can  oppofe  the  authority  of 
an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch. — Could  he  who  fo  feverely  cenfured  the 
effeminate  and  luxurious  life  of  Agnon  and  Philotas,  be  himfclf 
effeminate  and  luxurious?  "  Of  all  men,"  fays  Arrian,  "  Alex- 
ander was  the  moft  economical  in  what  regarded  his  private 
pleafures."  Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  167.  7 

for 
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CHAP,  for  the  lofs  of  Hephseftion.  The  death  of  his  be- 
friend  is  faid,  by  Arrian,  to  have  haftened 
his  own.  It  certainly  tinged  his  chara&er  with  a 
deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him  fufceptible 
of  i'uch  imprefiions  as  the  firmnefs  of  his  manly 
foul  would  otherwife  have  refitted  and  repelled. 
Artifices  He,  who  had  fo  often  employed  fuperftition  as 
to  prevent  an  inftrument  of  policy,  began  himfelf  to  fall  a 
to  Baby-  prey  to  that  miferable  pafilon.  The  fervants  of 
lon*  princes,  ever  quick  in  difcerning,  and  dexterous 
in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the  foibles  of  their 
mailers,  foon  difcovered  and  abufed  the  weaknefs 
of  Alexander.  Alarmed  at  the  fevere  treatment 
of  feveral  of  his  colleagues,  Apollodorus,  a  citi- 
zen of  Amphipolis,  who  had  been  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  practifed  with  his 
brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner ;  and  the  latter,  am- 
bitious to  promote  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  pre- 
tended to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of 
divine  difpleafure  againft  the  king,  Ihould  he  en- 
ter the  gates  of  Babylon.  Notwithftanding  this 
menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing  the  CofBeans, 
approached  towards  that  city  with  his  army.  He 
was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chaldsean  priefts,  who 
conjured  him  to  change  his  refolution,  becaufe  they 
had  received  an  oracle  from  Belus,  declaring  that 
his  journey  thither  would  prove  fatal.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  Chaldaeans  confpired  with  the  views 
of  Apollodorus.  The  temple  of  Belus,  a  ftu- 
pendous  edifice,  fituate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon, 
had  been  very  richly  endowed  by  the  Aflyrian 
;:s.  But  the  produce  of  the  confecrated  ground, 
i  infteaci 
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inftead  of  being  applied  to  its  original  destination 
of  repairing  the  temple,  and  offering  facrifices  to 
the  Gods,  had,  ever  fmce   the   impious  reign  of 
Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  the  Chaldasan  priefts. 
Alexander,  it  was  well  known,  intended  to  reform 
this  abufe;  and,  although  his  mind  was  not  alto- 
gether unmoved  by  the  admonition  of  the  priefts, 
he  difcerned  their  interefted  motives,  and  anfwered 
them  by  a  verfe  of  Euripides,  "  He's  the  beftpro 
phet  that  conjectures  beft."     Foiled  in  their  firft 
attempt,  the  Chaldasans  had  recourfe  to  another 
artifice.     Since  the  king  had  determined  at  every 
hazard  to  vifit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  leaft 
not  to  enter  it  on  the  eaftern  fide,  but  to  fetch  a 
compafs  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face  towards 
the  rifing  fun.     He  prepared  to  comply  with  this 
advice  -,  but  the  marfhinefs  of  the  foil  rendered  his 
defign  impracticable;  and  he  was  thus  reluctantly 
compelled  to  enter  the  city  by  the  forbidden  road. 
During  his  fhort  ftay  at  Babylon,  his  mind  was  £ 

0  J  ]  ftay  m  that 

difturbed  by  fuperflitious  fears42,  awakened  by  the  city  dif- 
intrigues  of  Apollodorus,  or   the  artifices  of   the  fuperftu* 
Chaldasans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circumftance  well  j:'ous 
fitted  to  operate  on  adifordered  fancy.     In  his  In-  Tene'tsof 
dian  expedition,  he  had  converfed  with  the  Gymno-  the  Indiaa 
fophifts,  or   Brachmans,    men   who   -prattijed  the  mans, 
philofophy  which  Plato  taught,   and  whofe  con- 
tempt for  the  pomp  and  pleafures  of  the  prefent 
life,  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and 
more  permanent  Hate  of  exiftence.     To  thofe  fages, 

**  He  became,  fays  Plutarcb,  2ic-<?~i:  ~^;  n,  $=,-.>, 

the 
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CHAP,  the  fortunate  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an 
ea  of  derifion  or  pity.     At  fight  of  the  con- 
queror, they  ftamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on 
the  ground;  indicating,    by  an  expreffive  action, 
more  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whofe  name 
now  filled  the  world,  muft  foon  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  grave.     The  flatterers  of  the  king  re- 
buked them  for  infulting  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  who 
had  the  power  to  reward  or  punifh  them.     They 
replied,  by  faying,  < f  That  all  were  the  fons  of  Ju- 
piter ;  that  die  rewards  of  Alexander  they  difdained, 
and  fet  at  defiance  his  punifhments,  which  at  laft 
could  only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mor- 
taiity/'     Yet  Calanus,   one  of  their  number,  al- 
lured  by  curiofity,  or  irrefiflibly  captivated  by  the 
foothing  condefcenfion  of  the  king,  agreed  to  ac- 
company him;  for  which  inconftancy  he  was  much 
blamed  by  his  companions.     Alexander  treated  this 
eaftern  lage  with  great  refpect,  and  when  Calanus, 
who  had  patted  his  feventy-fecond  year  without 
experiencing  any  bodily  infirmity,  fell  fick  in  Per- 
fia,  the  affectionate  prince  earneilly  entreated  him 
not  to  anticipate  fate  by  a  voluntary  death.     But 
finding  him  inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpofe,  he  al- 
lowed a  pyre  to  be  conftrudted,  to  which  the  In- 
dian (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horfe- 
back)  was  conveyed  in  a  litter.     In  fight  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  aflifl 
at  this  uncommon  (blemnity,  Calanus  compofed 
himfelf  decently  on  the  pyre;  the  mufic  {truck up; 
the  foldiers  raifed  a  fhout  of  war ;  and  the  Indian, 

with 
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with  a   ferene   countenance,    expired  amidft  the  CHAP. 

/""V"V  7     " 

flames,  finging  a  hymn  to  the  Gods  of  his  country. 

The  curiofity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded  ;  but 
his  humanity  likewife  was  great.  This  principle, 
which  is  too  often  a  ftranger  to  the  breaft  of  con- 
querors, made  him  decline  witneffing  the  extraor- 
dinary death  of  a  friend,  who,  for  his  fake,  had 
abandoned  his  native  land.  But  before  Calanus  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  the  king  affe&ionately 
paid  him  the  laft  vifit.  Calanus  having  embraced 
all  prefent,  refufed  to  take  leave  of  Alexander, 
faying,  that  "  he  fhould  again  fee  him  in  Babylon." 
The  words  of  a  dying  man  were  confidered  by  the 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Thofe  of  Calanus  funk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander ;  and  the  painful 
impreflion  which  they  made,  haftened  his  departure 
from  a  city,  in  which  fo  many  concurring  circum- 
ftances  forbade  him  to  refide. 

His  fuperftitious  terrors,  however,  feem  to  have  Death  of 
been  diverted  by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  at  Baby- 
and  by  directing  the  improvements  in  the  canal  of  l£"'m 
Pallacopas.     Having  refumed  his  courage,  he  ven-  cxiv.  i. 

,.    '  A.C.32*. 

tured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  fome  May  zsth. 
Grecian  ambafladors,  who  prefented  him  with 
golden  crowns  from  the  fubmiffive  flattery  of  their 
feveral  republics;  and  having  reviewed  his  troops 
and  gallies,  prepared  to  execute  the  enterpriies 
which  he  had  fo  long  meditated.  But  his  defigns 
and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a  clofe.  Whether 
to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or  to  triumph  in  the 
victory  which  he  had  already  gained  over  it,  he 
indulged,  without  moderation,  in  that  banqueting 

and 


CHAP-  and  feftivity  to  which,  after  the  fatigues  of  war* 
1^X*IX'J  he  had  often  Ihewn  himfelf  too  much  addicted ; 
and  a  fever,  occafioned,  or  at  leaft  increafed,  by 
an  excefiive  abufe  of  wine,  the  vice  of  his  nation 
and  of  his  family,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the 
thirty -third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign.  After  the  firft  days  of  the  diforder, 
he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  cool  verdure  of  a 
beautiful  garden  ;  but  the  malady  increafing  he  was 
foon  brought  back  to  the  pakce.  The  laft  re- 
mains of  ftrength,  he  fpent  in  affifting  at  daily  fa- 
crifices  to  the  Gods.  During  his  illnefs  he  fpoke 
but  little,  and  that  only  concerning  his  intended 
expeditions.  The  temples  were  crowded  by  his 
friends ;  the  generals  waited  in  the  hall  j  the  fol- 
diers  furrounded  the  gates.  Such  was  the  grief  of 
many,  and  the  refpeclful  admiration  of  all,  that 
none  ventured  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
diflblution,  none  ventured  to  demand  his  laft  or- 
ders. When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanilhed, 
his  favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  fpeechlefs,  but  had  ftill  ftrength  to  ftretch 
forth  his  hand43. 

.«  Arrian  fays,  that  many  reports  \vere  fprcad  concerning  the 
death  of  Alexander,  fuch  as,  that  he  had  been  poifoned  by  the 
emiflaries  of  Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  above  in  the  text, 
he  had  recently  depiived  of  the  government  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedon;  that  when  afked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  he 
hadanfwered,  to  the  "  ftrongeft  ;"  and  that  he  had  foretold  his 
obfequies  would  be  celebrated  by  bloody  wars  among  his  lieute- 
nants. But  thefe  rumours  icccive  not  the  lead  countenance  from 
the  royal  diary,  which  kerns,  to  have  been  carefully  copied  by  Ar- 
rian, nor  from  the  hiftories  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whofe  cha- 
racier,  being  unexampled  and  inimitable,  can  only 
be  explained  by  relating  his  actions.  He  was  of  a  His  cha- 
low  ftature,  and  fomewhat  deformed;  but  the  afti- 
vity  and  elevation  of'  his  mind  animated  and  en- 
nobled his  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual  labour, 
and  by  an  early  and  habitual  practice  of  the  gym- 
nafdc  exercifes,  he  had  hardened  his  body  againft 
the  impreffions  of  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirft4*, 
and  prepared  his  robuft  constitution  for  bearing 
iuch  exertions  of  flrength  and  activity,  as  have  ap- 
peared incredible  to  the  undifciplined  foftnefs  of 
modern  times.  In  generofity  and  in  prowefs,  he 
rivalled  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity;  and  in 
the  race  of  glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all 
competitors,  became  ambitious  to  furpafs  himfelf. 
His  fuperior  fkill  in  war  gave  uninterrupted  (liccefs 
to  his  arms ;  and  his  natural  humanity,  enlight- 
ened by  the  philofophy  of  Greece,  taught  him  to 
improve  his  conquefts  to  the  beft  interefts  of  man- 
kind45. In  his  extenfive  dominions,  he  built,  or 

4-4-  Pint.  Orat.  i.  &  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

45  Plutarch  fays,  the  nations  conquered  by  Alexander  might 
adopt  the  language  of  Themiflocle?,  when,  in  confcquence  of 
his  bani.'hment  from  Greece,  he  was  raifcd  to  great  wealth  and 
honour  in  Alia.  "  £1  waias;  awt/Xo/xsSa,  n  y.n  «-/™>.o^-6a."  "  O 
tny  children  !  we  fhould  have  been  undone,  had  we  not  been  un- 
done." In  the  fame  manner,  thofe  nations,  had  they  not  been 
vanqnifhed  by  Alexander,  had  not  been  civilized,  Egypt  would 
not  boaft  her  Alexandria,  Mefopotamia  her  Seleucia,  &c.'  And 
again,  "  Alexander  taught  marriage  to  \  he  Hyrcanians,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  Arachofii.  He  taught  the  Sogdians  to  maintain 
and  not  to  kill,  tlieir  parents;  the  Persians  to  refpefl,  and  not  to 
marry,  tlieir  mothers;  the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat, 
their  dead."  Plat.  ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  C  c  founded, 
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CHAP,  founded,  not  lefs  than  feventy  cities  4',  the  fitiia- 
^J  tion  of  which  being  chofen  with  confummate  wif- 
dom,  tended  to  facilitate  communication,  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  to  diffufe  civility  through  the 
greateft  nations  of  the  earth  47.  It  may  be  fuf- 
pected,  indeed,  that  he  miftook  the  extent  of 
human  power,  when,  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign, 
he  undertook  to  change  the  face  of  the  world; 
and  that  he  mifcalculated  the  ftubbornnefs  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarifm,  to  foften  fervitude,  and  to 
tranfplant  the  improvements  of  Greece  into  an 
African  and  Afiatic  foil,  where  they  have  never 
been  known  to  flourifh.  Yet  let  not  the  defigns 
of  Alexander  be  too  haftily  accufed  of  extrava- 
gance. Whoever  ferioufly  confiders  what  he  ac- 
tually performed  before  his  thirty-third  year,  will 
be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might  have  ac- 
compliflied,  had  he  reached  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life.  His  refources  were  peculiar  to  him- 
felf  ;  and  fuch  views,  as  well  as  actions,  became 
him,  as  would  have  become  none  befides.  In  the 
language  of  a  philofophical  hiftorian,  "  he  feems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  being  a  man  like  to  none. 
other  of  the  human  kind48." 

From 

*&  Vid.  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alcxand.  tit.  ii.  p.  327.    In  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Plutarch,  \\zfoived  Ada  with  Greek  cities. 

*7  Plut.   ibid.     Diodor.  Sicul.  xvii.  83.    Stephan.  Byzant.  in 
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Arrian,  p.   168.    How  far  he  was  aa  inftrument  in  the  hands 
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From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and  him- 
fclf  adted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  hiftory  has 
been  tranfmitted  through  the  impure  channels  of  The  *aults 

°  *  or  crimes 

exaggerated  flattery,  or  malignant  envy.  The  in-  of  which 
numerable  fiftions,  which  difgrace  the  works  of  c^sdac 
his  biographers,  are  contradicted  by  the  moft  au- 
thentic accounts  of  his  reign,  and  inconfifbent  with 
thofe  public  tranfa&ions,  which  concurring  autho- 
rities confirm.  In  the  prefent  work,  it  feemed 
unneceflary  to  expatiate  on  fuch  topics,  fmce  it  is 
lefs  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory  to  repeat,  or  even  to 
expofe  errors,  than  to  feleft  and  imprefs  ufeful 
truths.  An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that 
purpofe,  can  ieldom  indulge  the  language  of  ge- 
neral panegyric.  He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alex- 
ander's actions  were  not  always  blamelefs  •,  but, 
after  the  moft  careful  examination,  he  will  affirm, 
that  his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and  refulted 
from  his  fituation  rather  than  from  his  character. 

From  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  he  experienced  refulted 
the  crimes  of  difaffeclion  and   treachery,    which 


multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous,  with  the  rather  than, 
extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difficulty  to-  go-  ' 


vern  them.  Several  of  his  lieutenants  early  afpircd 
at  independence  -,  others  formed  confpiracies  againft 
the  life  of  their  mafter.  The  firft  criminals  were 
treated,  as  we  have  already  feen,  with  a  lenity 
becoming  the  generous  fpirit  of  Alexander.  But  o-vmp. 
when  Philotas,  the  fon  of  Parmenio,  and  even  C.X1!;  4> 

A.L.  329. 

Divine  Providence,  belongs  not  to  the  fubjeft  of  prophane  hiftory 
to  enquire.  On  this  iubje<5t,  the  reader  may  fee  BifhopLowth- 
»n  Ifaiah,  xix.  18.  and  xxiv.  14. 

C  c.2  Par- 
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Parmenio 49  himfelf,  afforded  reafon  to  fufpeft 
their  fidelity ;  when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  inftitution  of  Philip,  guarded  the 
royal  pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their  fovereign  5°, 

he 

*9  Philotas  was  punifhed  in  the  country  of  the  Arii ;  Parme- 
nio was  put  to  death  in  Media.  Curtius  (1.  vi.  c.  vii.  &  feqq.), 
who  has  given  the  fulleft  account  of  thefe  executions,  fays,  that 
PhiloUs  defervcd  not  the  companion  of  his  friends  :  "  Amicorum 
mifericordiam  non  meruit."  He  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Par- 
menio fell  a  facrificeto  his  own  treafon,  or  to  the  policy  of  Alex, 
ander.  Arrian  thinks,  that  the  death  of  Parmenio  was  neceffary 
to  his  matter's  fafety.— Although  the  evidence  of  this  general's 
guilt  has  not  been  handed  down  to  pofterity,  Alexander,  it  is  cer- 
tain, believed  him  guilty.  He  who  difdained  to  conquer  his  ene- 
mies by  deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
treacheroufly  afiaffinating  his  friends. 

50  This  confpiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
The  fccne  was.  Bactra,  or  Zariafpa,  the  capital  of  Ba&ria.  At  a 
hunting-match,  the  king,  being  ready  to  kill  a  boar,  was  antici- 
pated by  Hermolaus.  To  punifli  the  infolence  of  the  youth, 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  whipped.  The  difgrace  feemed 
intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  his  companions;  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  to  deftroy  Alexander  in  his  deep.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagtif.  The  youths  confefled  their  guilt, 
and  declared  that  they  had  been  confirmed  in  their  purpofe  by 

•Hilhenes,  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  an  arrogant  and  morofe 
man,,  who,  flickered  by  the  cloak  of  philofophy,  infolently  brow- 
t  the  prince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  refpeft  (Arrian,  p.  871.). 
The  confpirators  were  (toned  to  death;  a  punimment  common 
in  that  age,  when  pcrfons  accufed  were  tried  before  numerous  af- 
teinblies,  whofe  indignation  frequently  burft  forth,  and  deflroyed 
atrocious  oftVnders  ou  thefpot,  with  the  firft  inftruments  of  death 
that  chance  offered  to  their  hands.  Calliflhenes  was  dragged 
round  the  army  in  chains.  Such  is  the  beft  authenticated  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
writers  arc  innumerable.  Vid.  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c.  xiv.  Curtius, 
J.  vi'ri.  c.  viii.  Seneca  Suafor,  i.  Juftin,  1.  xv.  c.  iii.  Philoftra- 
ti'»,  1.  viii.  c.  i.  Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.  356  &  358.  Diogen.  Laert. 
in  Ariftot.  Suida?,  ad  voc.  As  an  example  of  the  injuftice  done 

the 
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he  found  it  neceflary  to  depart  from  his  lenient 
fyftem,  and  to  hold  with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  of 
government.  Elated  by  unexampled  profperity, 
and  the  fubmiflive  reverence  of  vanquifhed  nations^ 
his  loftinefs  difgufted  the  pride  of  his  European 
troops,  particularly  the  Macedonian  nobles,  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  themfelves  rather  as 
his  companions  than  fubjects.  The  pretenfions 
which  found  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain, of  being  treated  with  thofe  external  honours 
ever  claimed  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Eaft,  highly 
offended  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks, 
who  deemed  it  impious  to  proftrate  the  body,  or 
bend  the  knee,  to  any  mortal  fovereign.  Yet  had 
he  remitted  formalities  confecrated  by  the  practice 
of  ages,  he  muft  infenfibly  have  loft  the  refpefl  of 
his  Afiatic  fubje&s.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  the 

the  character  of  Alexander,  I  fhall  infert  the  pafiage  of  Seneca  : 
"  Hoc  eft  Alexandri  crimen  sternum,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla 
bdlorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quoties  quis  dixerit,  Occidit 
Perfarum  mult  a  millia  ;  opponitur,  et  Callifthenem.  Quoties 
diiflum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipfam  quoque  tentavit 
novis  clafTibus,  &  imperium  ex  angulo  Thraciae  ufque  ad  orien- 
tis  terminos  protulit;  dicetur,  fed  Callifthenem  occidit."  Yet 
this  C^llifthenes  was  a  traitor,  whofe  writings  are  mentioned 
with  contempt  by  Arrian.  loc.  citat.  Polybius,  t.  ii.  pp.  64.  335. 
£  t.  iii  p.  45.  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat.  I.  ii.  epift.  xiii.  &  Lon- 
jiinus,  c.  iii.  p.  14.  The  patriotifm  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never  forgive  the  tranfcendant  glory 
of  Alexander,  which  eclipfed  their  own.  In  (peaking  of  Philip 
and  his  fon,  even  Cicero  (dc  OfFic.)  fays,  "  Alter  femper  mag- 
ntiSi  alter  faepe  turpiffimus."  See  likewife  Livy,  1.  ix.  c.  xviii. 
The  laft-mentioned  writer  (1.  ix.  c.  xvii.)  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
allege  very  inconclufive  arguments  for  believing,  that  had  Alex- 
ander turned  his  arms  againft  Italy,  he  would  have  certainly  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans. 

C  c  3  difcordant 
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c  H  A  P.  difcordant  principles  of  the  victors  and  vanquifhed, 
^*1*^  he  affected  an  immediate  defcent  from  Jupiter 
Ammon,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the  avarice 
or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priefts,  and  which,  he  had 
reafon  to  expect,  could  not  be  very  obftinately  de- 
nied by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, who  univerfally  acknowledged  that  Philip, 
his  reputed  father,  was  remotely  defcended  from 
the  Grecian  Jupiter.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  de- 
fign,  which  might  have  entitled  him,  as  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, to  the  fame  obeifance  from  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Barbarians  readily  paid  him  as  monarch 
of  the  Eaft,  was  counteracted,  at  firft  by  the  fecret 
difpleafure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  feveral  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him  from 
this  difficulty.  With  his  friends,  he  maintained 
that  equal  intercourfe  of  vifits  and  entertainments, 
which  characterifed  the  Macedonian  manners ;  in- 
dulged the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  converfation ; 
and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in  wine, 
which  difgraced  his  age  and  country. 

Murder  of  On  fuch  occafions  his  guefts,  or  entertainers, 
oiymp.  enjoyed  and  abufed  the  indecent  familiarity  to  which 
C/"V  '•  they  had  been  accuftomed  with  their  kings;  but 

J\  »w«    j  2.  o  • 

which  the  temper  of  Alexander,  corrupted  by 
prosperity  and  flattery,  was  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure. A  fcene  of  drunken  debauchery,  which 
muft  appear  highly  difgufting  to  the  propriety  of 
modern  manners,  proved  fatal  to  Clitus,  who,  em- 
boldened by  wine,  daringly  infulted  his  prince,  vi- 
lified his  nobleft  actions,  and  derided  his  pretenfions 

to 


to  divinity.  The  king,  being  likewife  intoxicated,  CHAP. 
was  no  longer  mafter  of  himfelf,  when  Clitus,  who 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  prefence,  returned 
a  fecond  time  to  the  charge,  and  behaved  more  in- 
folently  than  before.  In  an  unhappy  moment, 
Alexander  thruft  a  fpear  into  the  breaft  of  his 
friend51;  but  inftantly  repenting  his  fury,  would 
have  deftroyed  himfelf  by  the  fame  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  his  attendants.  The 
bitternefs  of  his  repentance,  and  the  pungency  of 
his  remorfe,  which  neither  flattery  could  foften, 
nor  fophiftry  appeafesx,  rendered  his  life  burden- 
fome,  and  his  actions  inconfiftent.  At  times,  he 
afTumed  the  Perfian  drefs  and  ornaments ;  difplayed 
the  pomp  of  Oriental  defpotifm  j  employed,  and 
often  preferred,  the  Barbarians ;  and,  in  feveral 
paflages  of  his  reign,  this  fuccefsful,  but  unhappy, 
conqueror  appears  to  have  been  befet  with  flat- 
terers, furrounded  by  confpirators,  adored  by  the 

s*  Montefquieu,  who  (Voltaire  only  excepted)  is  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  modern  apologift  of  Alexander,  fays,  "  II  fit  deux 
mauvaifes  actions  ;  il  bruja  Perfepolis  &  tua  Clitus."  (Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  x.  c.  xiv.)  The  ftory  of  the  burning  of  Perfepolis  we 
have  already  refuted.  The  death  of  Clitus,  Ariftobulus,  cited 
by  Arrian,  afcfibes  entirely  to  the  infolence  and  folly  of  Clitus 
himfelf,  and  totally  exculpates  Alexander.  But  Arrian  obferves, 
like  a  philofopher,  that  Alexander  was  juftly  blameable  in  allow- 
ing himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  drunkennefs  and  anger.  Arrian, 
p.  84. 

Sl  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarcbus  the  Sophift,  endea- 
voured to  cure  his  melancholy.  The  latter  told  him,  that  Jufticc 
was  defcribed  by  the  ancients  as  feated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  depended  on  the  will 
of  kings,  all  whofe  actions  ought  to  be  held  juft  by  themfelves 
and  others.  This  flagitious  fervility  Arrian  fpurne  with  indigna* 
lion,  and  brands  with  infamy.  Arrian,  p.  84. 

C  c  4  pafllve 
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c  H  A  P.  naffive  fubmirTion  of  his  eaftern  fubjects,  and  in- 

"W  YT  Y 

L...-yQ  fulted  by  the  licentious  petulance  of  the  Greeks 

and  Macedonians. 

Difficul-         The  indignation  or  jealoufy  of  the  latter  tinged 
the  faireft  of  his  actions  with  dark  and  odious  co~ 


der's  fitu-   iollrs.     About  a  year  before  his  death,  a  fcene  was 

ation,  and  .  . 

the  mag-  tranfacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which  ihews  the 
bywhi3»  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  and  the  magnanimity 
he  over-  by  which  ]ie  overcame  them.  Having  aMembled 

came  7 

them.  the  Macedonian  troops,  he  declared  to  them  his 
pleafure,  that  fuch  as  felt  themfelves  unable, 
through  age  or  infirmities,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  war,  Ihould  be  honourably  difcharged  from  the 
fervice,  and  fafely  conducted  to  their  refpedtive 
provinces.  This  propoial,  which  ought  to  have 
been  accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  dif- 
gurt.  The  foldiers  reflected,  that  the  army  had 
recently  increafed  by  an  acceffion  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  Barbarians,  armed  and  accoutred  after  the 
European  fafhion,  trained  to  the  Grecian  difcipline 
and  fxercifes,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and  lan- 
guage of  the  victors.  The  king,  they  thought, 
no  longer  cared  for  the  fervice  of  his  veterans,  and 
therefore  difmified  them  with  contempt.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  fedition  feized  the  camp;  the  Macedonians 
unanimoufiy  demanded  their  di'fcharge ;  tome  add- 
ing with  feoffs,  «  That  he  had  no  farther  ufe  for 
them-,  his  father  Ammon  could  fight  his  battles." 
At  thefe  words,  the  king  fprung  from  the  roftrum 
on  which  he  flood,  and  commanded  the  moft  au- 
dacious to  be  feized  by  his  targeteers,  and  con- 
ducted to  immediate  execution.  This  prompt  fe- 

verity 
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verity  appeafed  the  rifing  tumult.     The  foldiers  c  J*  A  p- 
remained  motionlefs  and  filent,  doubtful  or  terri-  »_— y-  _!/ 
fied.     Alexander  again  mounted  the  roftrum,  and 
fpoke  as  follows :  ff  It  is  not  my  defign,  Macedo-  His  own 

,  r  ,      •  T-,  i  account  of 

mans,  to  change  your  reiolution.     Keturn  home,  the  reign 
without  hindrance  from  me.     But,  before  leaving  of  ,p,hillP 

3   an<l  him- 

the  camp,  nrft  learn  to  know  your  king  and  your-  feif. 
ielves.  My  father  Philip  (for  with  him  it  is  ever 
fit  to  begin)  found  you,  at  his  arrival  in  Mace- 
don,  miferable  and  hopelefs  fugitives ;  covered 
with  fkins  of  fneep;  feeding  among  the  mountains 
fome  wretched  herds,  which  you  had  neither  ftrength 
nor  courage  to  defend  againft  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  Treballi.  H a ving  repelled  the  ravagers 
of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  confide,  not 
in  your  failnefies,  but  in  your  valour.  By  his 
wifdom  and  difcipline,  he  trained  you  to  arts  and 
civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of  gold,  in- 
ftrucled  you  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  ren- 
dered you  a  terror  to  thofe  nations,  at  whofe  names 
you  ufed  to  tremble.  Need  I  mention  his  conquefts 
in  Upper  Thrace,  or  thofe  ilill  more  valuable  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  that  country  ?  Having 
opened  the  gates  of  Greece,  he  chaflifed  the  Pho- 
cians,  reduced  the  Theffalians,  and,  while  I  fhared 
the  command,  defeated  and  humbled  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to 
whom  you  had  been  fucceffively  tributaries,  fub- 
jccts,  and  flaves.  But  my  father  rendered  you 
their  matters  j  and  having  entered  the  Peloponne- 
lus,  and  regulated  at  difcretion  the  affairs  of  that 

peninfula, 
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c  H  A  P.  peninfula,  he  was  appointed,  by  univerfal  confent, 
general  of  combined  Greece ;  an  appointment  not 
more  honourable  to  himfelf,  than  glorious  for  his 
country.  At  my  acceffion  to  the  throne,  I  found 
a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents,  and  fcarce  fixty  in 
the  treafury.  I  contracted  a  frefh  debt  of  eight 
hundred}  and  conducting  you  from  Macedon, 
whofe  boundaries  feemed  unworthy  to  confine  you, 
fafely  crofied  the  Hellefpont,  though  the  Perfians 
flill  commanded  the  fea.  By  one  victory  we  gained 
Ionia,  JEolia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  the  ftrength  of  Paleftine,  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Perfia,  were  added  to 
your  empire.  Yours  now  are  Bactria  and  Aria, 
the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility  of  AfTyria, 
the  wealth  of  Sula,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  fatraps.  What  have  I 
referved  for  myfelf,  but  this  purple  and  diadem, 
which  mark  my  pre-eminence  in  toil  and  danger  ! 
Where  are  my  private  treafures51  ?  Or  why  mould 
I  collect  them  ?  Are  my  pleafures  expenfive  ?  You 
know  that  I  fare  worfe  than  many  of  yqurfelves; 
and  have  in  nothing  fpared  my  perfon.  Let  him, 
who  dares,  compare  with  me.  Let  him  bare  his 
bread,  and  I  will  bare  mine.  My  body,  the  fore 
part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with  honourable 
wounds  from  every  fort  of  weapon.  I  often  watch, 

''  It  appears  from  Arrian,  that  Alexander  fpeaks  of  thefe,  as 
eliding  from  the  military  fund,  and  other  revenues,  employed 
!»  paying  and  rewarding  his  troops,  and  in  cx^cutm-  fuch  public 
dcljgns  as  feemed  conducive  to  the  yrofperity  of  the  empire. 

J7  that 
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that  you  may  enjoy  repofe ;  and,  to  teftify  my  un-  C  H  A  p. 
remitting  attention  to  your  happinefs,  had  deter- 
mined  to  fend  home  the  aged  and  infirm  among 
you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.  But  fince 
you  are  all  defirous  to  leave  me,  Go!  Report  to 
your  countrymen,  that,  unmindful  of  the  fignal 
bounty  of  your  king,  you  entrufbed  him  to  the 
vanquifhed  Barbarians.  The  report,  doubtlefs, 
will  befpeak  your  gratitude  and  piety5*." 

Having  thus  fpoken,  he  fprang  from  the  rof- 
trum,  and  haftened  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
only  by  his  guards.  During  two  days,  none  were  the Tigris, 
admitted  to  his  prefence.  On  the  third,  he  called  cxiii.  4. 
the  Perfian  nobles  of  diftinclion,  and  diftributed 
among  them  the  principal  departments  of  military 
command.  He  then  ifTued  orders,  that  certain 
bodies  of  the  Barbarian  infantry  and  cavalry  fhould 
be  called  the  royal  battalion,  and  royal  cohort, 
and  by  fuch  other  names  as  commanded  greatefr. 
refpect.  Apprifed  of  thefe  innovations,  the  Ma- 
cedonians, who  had  long  remained  in  confufion  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and 
afraid  to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked 
around  the  palace,  and  depofited  their  arms  at  the 
gate,  humbly  requefting  to  fee  their  king,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  ftir  from  the  place* 
till  their  tears  had  moved  his  companion.  Alex- 
ander came  forth,  beheld  their  abafement,  and 
wept.  The  affecting  filence,  marked  by  alternate 
emotions  of  repentance  and  reconciliation,  was 
at  length  broke  by  Callines,  a  man  highly  efteemed 

5*  Arrian,  p.  152,  £  feqq. 

in 
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CHAP,  in  the  cavalry:  «  Thy  Macedonians,  O  king!  arc 

i-  ^  grieved  that  the  Perfians  alone  mould  be  called 
thy  kindred,  and  entitled  as  fuch  to  embrace  thee, 
while  none  of  themfdves  are  allowed  to  tafte  that 
honour55."  Alexander  replied,  "  From  this  mo- 
ment you  are  all  my  kindred/*  Callines  then 
itepped  forward  and  embraced  him ;  and  feveral 
others  having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took 
up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
fhouts  of  joy,  and  fongs. 

A  feSival        Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  tefti- 
1    mony  of  his  hiftorians)  Alexander  was  the  moil 

™°'\ky  mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank  heaven 
for  the  happy  ifiue  of  this  tranfa6tion,  he  celebrated 
a  folemn  facrifice,  and,  after  the  facrifice,  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  principal  of  his  European  and 
Afiatic  fubje&s.  The  Macedonians  were  next  to 
his  perfon;  the  Perfians  next  the  Macedonians;  the 
Grecian  priefts  and  Perfian  magi  joined  in  common 
libations,  invoking  perpetual  concord,  and  eternal 
union  of  empire,  to  the  Macedonians  and  Per- 
fians. Soon  afterwards,  the  invalids,  whofe  dif- 
miflion  had  produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned 
home.  Alexander  difcharged  their  arrears,  al- 
lowed them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  ibidier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  fterling.  He  again  fhed  tears  at  parting 
with  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who  had  ferved 
him  in  fo  many  glorious  campaigns;  and,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  their  fafety, 

*s  Arrian  fays,  "  \V\\\\2  none  of  themfelves  ever  tafled  that 
honour."  Mattk;-*,  a:7a,  T|;  yr/£yT«,  7ay-^  „,  rt.Jkrj(.  Arrian, 
P-  IJ4- 

1 6  appointed 
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appointed   Craterus,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  CHAP. 
life 56,  to  be  their  conductor.  ._^_/, 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  ^ivifionof 
whofe  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved  the  dtr's  con- 
flate of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment  is  tranfient,  and  demands  perpetual  efforts ; 
the  fources  of  degeneracy  are  permanent  and  in- 
numerable. It  feems  at  firft  fight  to  be  regretted, 
that  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  fucceflion  to 
his  throne,  he  left  the  field  open  for  thofe  bloody- 
wars  among  his  captains,  which  long  defolated  the 
earth.  Yet  the  difficulties,  with  which  he  was 
himfelf  obliged  to  ftruggle,  might  teach  him  the 
impofiibility  of  fecuring  the  empire  for  the  infancy 
of  his  fon  Hercules,  or  the  weaknefs  of  his  brother 
Aridsus.  The  principles  of  royal  fucceflion  were 
never  accurately  afcertained  in  Macedon ;  and  the 
camp  of  a  conqueror  couid  not  be  expected  to 
prove  a  good  fchool  of  moderation  or  juftice.  The 
firft  meafure  adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to  fet 
afide  the  natural  claim  of  Hercules,  born  of  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  to  appoint  Aridaras,  to- 
gether with  the  fruit  of  Roxana's  pregnancy,  if  fhe 
brought  forth  a  fon,  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  mo- 
narchy. This  whimfical  deftination  announced 
little  union  or  liability.  Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of 
pofTefTing  the  ring  or  feal  of  his  deceafed  mailer, 
alTumed  the  regency:  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  divided  among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Cra- 
terus, and  other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly 
the  equals,  difdained  to  remain  the  inferiors,  of 

56  Anian,  p.  155. 

Perdiccas, 
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CHAP,  perdiccas.     Each  general  trufted  in  his  fword  for 

~vv\  IY 

C-y-J,  an    independent  eftablifliment  j   new  troops  were 

raifed  and  difciplined  ;  leagues  formed  and  broken ; 
the  children  and  relations  of  Alexander,  who  be- 
came fucceffively  prifoners  in  different  hands,  all 
perifhed  miferably ;  nor  was  there  any  ceflation  of 
crimes  and  calamities  ",  or  any  permanent  fettle- 
A.C.  301.  ment  of  the  provinces,  until  the  battle  of  Iffus  in 
Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the  poflfeflion  of 
Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of  Upper  Afia s8.  The 
iffue  of  the  fame  battle  gave  Macedon  and  Greece 
to  Caflander,  and  Thrace,  with  frveral  provinces 
of  Lower  Afia,  to  Lyfimachus. 

Snbfe-  The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 

quent  continued  thenceforward,  till  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
Egypt  and  mans,  to  be  governed  by  die  refpeftive  families  of 
Si'na'  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never  generally  59  adopted 

57  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xix  &  xx.  paffim. 

58  Arrian,  pp.  160  &  164. 

59  Yet  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  Greek  language 
tontinually  gained  ground-     Before  the  Chrfftian   asra,  it  was 
fpoken  by  Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans.     It  was  the  language  of 
the  learned  and  polite  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and 
Carthage.     It  mud  have  been  underflood  by  all  ranks  of  men  in 
Judaea,  lince  the  infpired  writers  employed  it  in  propagating  the 
gofpel,  which  was  to  be  firfl  preached  to  the  Jews.     For  this 
univcrfality,  the  Greek  feems  to  have  been  indebted,  i.  To  the 
innumerable  Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,     z.  To 
the   conquefls  of  Alexander,  whofe  armies  and  ganifons   were 
continually   reinforced    from   Greece.      3.    To   the    focial  and 
agreeable  character  of  the  Greeks.    4.  To  the  excellence  of  the 
language  itfclf  (fee  above,  chapters  v.  and  vi.),  whofe  duration  \3 
as  wonderful  as  ite  extent.     The  Greek  was  fpoken  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  ;  fo  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  it  fubfifled  with  little 
variation,  as  a  living  tongue,  for  two  thotifand  and  four  hundred 
years. 

the 
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the  language  or  manners  of  their   Grecian   fove-  CHAP. 

YYVTV 

reigns.  In  Egypt,  the  firft  fucceflbrs  of  Alex-  ^^^ 
ander  accomplilhed  the  commercial  improvements 
planned  by  that  prince;  and  the  kings  both  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria  affected,  in  their  magnificent 
courts,  to  join  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Eaft.  But  their 
oftentation  was  more  remarkable  than  their  tafte ; 
their  liberal  characters  were  effaced  by  the  con- 
tinual contact  of  fervitude ;  they  funk  into  the 
foftnefs  and  infignificance  of  hereditary  defpots, 
whofe  reigns  are  neither  bufy  nor  inftructive ;  nor 
could  the  intrigues  of  women  and  eunuchs,  or 
minifters  equally  effeminate,  form  a  fubject  fuf- 
ficiently  interefting  to  fucceed  the  memorable 
tranfactions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

In  the  hiftory  of  thole  kingdoms,  the  moft  im-  ^hev.eft. 
portant  event  is  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans,  em  divi- 
who  gradually  feized  all  the  weftern  fpoils  of  the  Alexan- 
empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  betrvveen  the  d?r's  ern' 

T-<       i  iiTTi--<-  pire  con- 

Euphrates  and  the  Hadnatic  fea,  and  lucceflively  quered  by 
reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces.    Greece,  r 
which  came  to  be  diftinguifhed   by  the  name  of 
Achaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts 5S,  and  its 

60  Notwithftanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  under  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  governments,  their  country,  and  par- 
ticularly Athens,  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal  feat  of  arts 
and  philofophy.  But  the  Greek  artifts,  as  well  as  poets,  ora- 
tors, hiftorians,  and  philofophers,  of  later  times,  were  mere 
imitators,  who  fell  infinitely  Ihort  of  the  merit  and  farr.e  of  the 
great  originals.  The  works  of  Phidias  and  ApelJes,  of  Sopho- 
cles, Demofthcnes,  Plato,  &c.  not  thofe  of  the  Greeks  their 
own  contemporaries,  were  the  objects  of  admiration  to  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  to  the  writers  of  the  Aiiguftan  agc,  t j  i'l::)}',  Ta- 
ritus,  &c.  But  of  thia  more  in  the  next  chater. 
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vices,  to  Italv.     The  conqueft  of  Macedon  freed 

* 

Rome  from  the  weight  of  taxes.  The  acquifition 
of  Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that  republic. 
The  fubjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be  the 
wealth  59  of  thofe  nations,  they  are  entitled  to  little 
regard  from  pofterity,  fmce,  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  in- 
vention that  either  improved  the  practice  of  war, 
or  increafed  the  enjoyments  of  peace. 

The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization  dif- 
fakd  through  the  Eaft,  was  fufficient,  indeed,  to 
ting;e,  but  too  i  neon  fider  able  to  alter  and  affimilate, 
the  vaft  mafs  of  barbarifm.  But  as  the  principle 
of  degeneracy  is  often  ftronger  than  that  of  im- 
provement, the  floth  and  fervility  of  Afia  gradually 
crept  into  Greece.  That  unfortunate  country, 
drained  of  its  moft  enterprifing  inhabitants,  who 
either  followed  the  ftandard,  or  oppofed  the  arms, 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  infulted  by  the  feverity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  fucceffors,  fmce,  in 
either  cafe,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged  their 
dependence.  Reluctantly  compelled  to  fubmit  to 
a  matter,  they  loft  that  elevation  of  character,  and 
that  enthufiafm  of  valour,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  freedom,  nourifhed  by  victory,  and 
confirmed  by  the  juft  fenfe  of  national  pre-emi- 
nence.  Their  domeftic  diflenfions,  by  carrying 
them  in  great  numbers  into  the  fervice  of  foreign 
princes,  thereby  diffufed  the  knowledge  of  their 

"  Of  which  fee  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  regifters, 
in  Applan.  Alexaml.  iu  Proem. 

tactics 
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tactics  and  difcipline  through  countries  far  more  CHAP. 

XXXIX 

extenfi ve  and  populous  than  their  own  ;  and  amidft 
all  their  perfonal  animoiities,  the  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, uniformly  embracing  the  maxims  of  delpot- 
ifm  which  their  matter  magnanimoufly  difdained, 
firmly  and  unitedly  refifted  and  crufhed  the  rifing 
rebellions  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  feeble  and  ill-con- 
ducted efforts  for  regaining  their  liberty,  only 
plunged  them  deeper  into  fervitude.  Deftitute  of 
immediate  and  important  objects  to  roufe  their 
activity,  the  example  of  their  anceftors  at  length 
ceafed  to  animate  and  infpire  them.  The  rewards 
of  merit  being  withdrawn,  men  no  longer  afpired 
at  excellence.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  evaporated ; 
the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguifhed ;  exertion 
perifhed  with  hope ;  and,  exclufively  of  the 
Achaean  League  6%  the  unfortunate  ifTue  of  which 
has  been  already  explained  in  this  work 63,  Greece, 
from  the  age  of  Alexander,  offers  not  any  feries  of 
tranfactions  highly  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  arts 
or  arms. 

6i  The  judicious  Polybius  treats  the  Achaean  league,  arvd  other 
collateral  tranfa&ions  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  as  epif- 
odes  in  his  invaluable  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  and  aggrandisement 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

6J  See  vol.  ii,  p.  15. 
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CHAP.     XL. 

State  of  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Alexander — 
Poetry— Mufic— Arts  of  Defign— Geography — 
AJircnomy — Natural  Hi/lory — Works  of  Arijtotle 

Philojophical   SecJs    efiablijhed  at    Athens— 

Decline  of  Genius— Tenets  of  the  different  Sefts 
— Peripatetic  Philcfophy  —  Eftimate  of  that 
Philofophy— Its  Fate  in  the  World— Coincidence 
in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus — 'The  Stoic 
Philojophy— Eftimate  of  that  Philojophy — The 
Epicurean  Philofophy — CbaraEler  of  Epicurus — 
Philcfcphy  of  Pyrrho — Conclufion. 

N  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature, 
philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  difplayed  their 
brighteft  charms  -,  yet  the  fource  of  that  health 
and  vigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had 
of  Alex-  already  begun  to  fail.  The  military  expeditions 
of  that  illuftrious  conqueror  were  defcribed,  and 
pubiiihed  after  his  death,  in  the  authentic  and  irr- 
terefting  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Ari-ftobulus  *, 
who  had  been  the  witnefTes  and  companions  of  his 
victories.  But  his  extraordinary  exploits,  and  un- 
exampled fuccefs,  which  far  eclipfed  the  imaginary 
renown  of  the  'fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  pro- 
duced, even  in  his  life  time,  a  crowd  of  writers, 
whofe  credulity,  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  their  mean  adulation,  and 

1  Arriap.,  in  Procem. 

8  fervilc 
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fervile  fuperflition  *.  Exaggeration  in  matters  of  c  H  A  p- 
fact  produced  that  fwelling  amplification  of  ftyle, 
thofe  meretricious  ornaments,  and  affected  graces, 
which  characterifed  the  puerile  and  frigid  com- 
pofitions  of  Callifthenes,  Oneficritus,  and  Hege- 
fias 3.  The  falfe  tafte  of  thefe  pretended  hiftorians, 
to  whofe  perverfe  induftry  muft  be  afcribed  the 
ridiculous  trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured 
the  auguft  form  of  Alexander,  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  many  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
contagion  infected  even  the  orators ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  verbofe  emptinefs 
and  bombaft  of  the  Afiatic  eloquence,  was  firft 
introduced  into  Greece,  in  the  age  which  had  ap- 
plauded the  chafte  and  nervous  compofitions  of 
Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  ^Efchines,  and  Demof- 
thenes 4.  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  country 
•where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its  higheft 
point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  degeneracy 
naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
becaufe  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  excellence,  ftill 
covet  diftinction,  and  defpairing  to  equal  their 
predeceflbrs  in  the  beauties  of  truth  and  nature, 
have  recourfe  to  falfe  conceits  and  artificial  re- 
finements. 

Under   the   Macedonian   government,    Greece  Poetry, 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  ferious 

*  Lucian  dc  Scribend.  Hiftor. 
3  Strabo,  1.  xix.  p.  446. 

*  Dionyf.    Halicarn.    de    Strutfura   Oration.     Longinus  de 
Sublitn.    Cicero  de  Orator.  &  de  Clar.  Orator.  pafTim, 

D  d  2  kinds 
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CHAP,  kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
«__ v—t  Euripides  ftill  kept  pofTeflion  of  the  theatre.  But 
no  lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  capable  to  adorn 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though  that  prince,  in- 
toxicated with  the  love  of  fame,  munificently  re- 
warded the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis,  Cleon,  Chse- 
rilus,  and  other  contemptible  encomiafts ;  who 
corrupted  his  heart,  without  vitiating  his  judgment, 
fince  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
Therfites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Chasri- 
i... prove-  ius  s  Yet  in  the  fame  age  Philemon,  Anti- 
ciiiiicdy.  phanes 6,  Lycon7,  above  all,  the  Athenian  Me- 
nander,  carried  comedy  to  the  higheft  perfection 
which  it  ever  attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity. 
During  the  republican  form  of  government,  the 
intlitutions  and  character  of  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  this  fpecies  of  writing. 
The  licentious  turbulence  of  democracy  generally 
converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and  humour  into 
petulance  and  buffoonery.  The  change  of  go- 
vernment and  manners,  requiring  due  refpect  to 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  dictates  of  caution, 
improved  their  difcernment,  and  gradually  made 
them  ienfible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  where  more 
is  meant  than  faid,  and  to  thofe  more  interesting, 
becaufe  jufter,  delineations  of  character,  which 
diftinguifhed  the  comic  {trains  of  Philemon  and 
Menander 8. 

s  Aero,  ad  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  v.  357.     Curtiu?,  1.  viii.  c.  v. 

6  Athenseus,  1.  xiii.  p.  555. 

7  Pint.  Oral.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

8  Vid.  Plut.  Comp.  Ariftoph.  &  Menand. 

Alex- 
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Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  delight  c  HA  p- 

.  .  X.JL. 

in  dramatic  entertainments.  Theffalus  was  his  i  — T—  _> 
favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus  was  more  ap-  Muiic- 
•  proved  by  the  public.  To  Athenadorus,  the  ma- 
giftrates,  who,  according  to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  were 
appointed  to  decide  the  pretenfions  of  rival  candi- 
dates for  theatrical  fame,  adjudged  the  prize  of 
merit.  The  young  hero  declared,  that  this  de- 
cifion  gave  him  more  pain  than  he  would  have  felt 
at  the  lois  of  his  inheritance9.  The  muficians 
Timotheus  I0  and  Antigenides  "  ftill  difplayed  the 
wonderful  effects  of  their  art  j  but  as  the  fevei  ity 
of  education  and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  we  find  that  mufic,  originally 
deftined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in  later 
times  univerfally  employed  to  feduce  and  inflame 
the  pafTions  ". 

The  arts  of  defign,  painting,  fculpture,  andAj!tsof 
architecture,  appeared  in  their  higheft  luftre  in  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  which  princes 
had  no  lefs  tafte  to  judge13,  than  munificence  to 
reward  them.  The  eaftern  expedition  of  the  latter 
introduced,  or  at  leaft  greatly  multiplied,  in  Greece, 
thofe  precious  and  durable  gems,  which  thence- 
forth exhibited  fome  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  of 
Grecian  ingenuity.  The  fkill  and  taite  of  Pyrgo- 

9  Plut.  Orat.  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

»»  Hephaeft.  de  Metr. 

11  Plut.  Orat.  dc  Fortun.  Alexand. 

11  Ariftot.  Politic.  1.  viii.  c.  vi. 

1  j  Judicium  fubtile  videndis  artibus.     Hor.Ep.  1.  ii.  Ep.  i.  v.  342. 

D  d  3  teles 
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CHAP,  teles  were  diftinguifhed  in  this  valuable,  though 

»_  ^'  ->  minute  art  '*.  He  enjoyed  the  exclufive  honour 
of  reprefenting  the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems, 
as  did  Lyfippus  of  cafting  it  in  bronze,  and 

Lyfippus.  Apelles  of  painting  it  in  colours  l\  Lyfippus  was 
juftly  admired  for  bringing  back  the  art  to  a  clofer 
ftudy,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  nature,  without 
yielding  to  his  predeceflbrs  in  ideal  beauty  l6.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  twenty-one  equeftrian 
ftatues  of  the  Macedonian  guards,  (lain  in  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  He  is  faid  to  have  made  fix 
hundred  and  ten  figures  in  bronze I?  -,  a  number 
which,  if  not  greatly  exaggerated,  would  prove 
his  facility  of  working  to  have  far  furpaffed  that  of 

Apelles      a]j  ftatuaries,  ancient  or  modern.     The  numerous 

and  other 

contempo-  lift  of  painters,  contemporary  with  Apelies,  indi- 
cates an  extraordinary  demand  for  their  art;  fmce 
no  profefiion,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  very 
generally  followed18,  The  moft  celebrated  of 
thefe  artifts  were  Amphion  and  Afclepiodorus  '9, 
whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  his  fuperiors  in 
fome  parts  of  compofition ;  Ariftides  the  Theban, 
who  was  inimitable  in  expreffion 10 ;  and  Proto- 
genes  of  Rhodes,  whom  Ariftotle  exhorted  to 

'*  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  xxxvii.  &  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

**  Vid.  Plin.  edit.  Berolin.  i.  ^^\.  iii.  217 — 228. 

16  Plin.  iii.  194,  £  ftqq. 

'7  The  Sienr  Falconet,  who  made  the  famous  ftatue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  thinks  the  thing  impofiible,  and  gives  a  different 
meaning  to  the  words  of  Pliny.  See  his  obfervations  on  the 
paflage,  in  hia  tranflation  of  the  books  of  Pliny  relative  to  the 
art*.  Vol.  iu  Laufanne. 

•*  Plin.  iii.  aai.  '9  Idem,  iii.  «6. 

0  Idem,  iii.  315— 415. 

paint 
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paint  the  immortal  exploits  of  Alexander  ".     The  CHAP. 
inferior  branches  of  the  art,  if  not  firft  cultivated  .    -,-'•/ 
in  that  age,  were  then  carried  to  perfection.     Py- 
reicus "  confined  himfelf  to  fubjects  of  low  life, 
and  Antiphilus  *3  to  caricatures,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Grylli.     The  theory  and  practice  of  paint- 
ing was  explained  in  many  works,  the  lofs  of  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted  **. 

Amidft    the   great    multitude  of    artifts,    and  Works  of 

.  Apelles. 

writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence 
of  Apelles,  whofe  works  were  innumerable,  and 
each  fufficient  to  eftablifh  his  fame  %\  His  pic- 
ture of  Alexander,  grafping  a  thunderbolt,  was 
fold  to  the  temple  of  Ephefian  Diana  for  four 
thoufand  pounds.  His  Venus  Anadyomene  was 
damaged  by  accident ;  none  would  venture  to  re- 
ftore  the  parts  that  had  been  effaced :  fo  that  the 
injury  of  the  picture  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  artift.  The  model  of  this  Venus  was  the  beau- 
tiful Campafpe,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Alex- 
ander. The  fenfibility  of  Apelles  was  too  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  charms  which  he  fo  fuccefsfully 
^xpreffed.  Alexander  was  no  fooner  acquainted 
with  his  paffion,  than,  in  the  language  of  Pliny, 
he  made  him  a  prefent,  not  only  of  Campafpe, 
but  of  his  own  affection,  too  little  refpecting  the 
feelings  of  the  beloved  object,  at  her  degradation 

11  He  exhorted    him  to    paint  them  "  propter  eternitatem 
rerum."  Plin.  ibid. 

**  Plin.  iii.  sa6.  *'  Idem,  iii.  229. 

**  Idem,  ibid.  ZJ  Plin.  iii.  aaz,  &  feqq. 

D  d  4  from 
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CHAP.  from  being  the  miftrefs  of  a  king,  to  become  the 
v^^_i  pofieffion  of  a  painter.  Yet  this  celebrated  artift, 
who  enjoyed  other  ftriking  proofs  of  his  mailer's 
partiality  and  friendfhip,  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  brethren.  With  the  franknefs  of  his  age  and 
nation,  he  aiTumed  the  merit  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  freely  aflerted,  that  none  of  his  com- 
petitors could  imitate  the  gracefulncfs  *6  of  his  at- 
titudes and  figures.  But  in  fome  other  branches 
of  the  art,  he  acknowledged  himfelf  inferior  to 
feveral  of  his  contemporaries.  The  defire  of  fee- 
ing the  works  of  Protogenes  carried  him  to  Rhodes. 
He  there  found  a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to 
-alarm  his  jealoufy.  But  inftead  of  yielding  to  the 
dictates  of  this  unworthy  paffion,  lie  drew  Proto- 
genes from  obfcurity  ;  raifed  the  price  of  his  pic- 
tures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians,  who  undervalued 
the  fame  talents  in  their  fellow-  citizen,  which  they 
admired  in  a  ftranger,  to  acknowledge  and  refpe6t 
his  merit  ~7. 

Decline  of       Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting  anci 
e     the   kindred   arts    ceafed18.      By  this   expreffion, 


death  of  Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceafed  to  be  cultivated, 
der!Xa'  but  to  make  farther  progrefs  ;  fince  neither  the 
fcholars  of  Apelles  and  Lyfippus,  nor  thofe  who 
came  after  them,  were  capable  to  reach  the  glory 
of  their  predeceflbrs.  The  Greek  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  feem  to  have  bent  their  attention  rather 


z&  <«  Deeffe  iis  unam  Venerem  dicebat  qnam  Gneci  charita 
vocant  ;  cetera  omnia  comigifie  ;  fed  hac  fola  fibi  neminem 
parem."  Plin.  iii.  124,  &  fcqq. 

*7  Plin.  ibid.  z8  "  Ccflavit  delude  an-."    Piin.  ibid. 

to 
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to  literature,  than  to  the  arts.  But,  in  both,  the  c 
fchools  of  Alexandria  and  Seleucia  never  afpired 
beyond  the  humble  merit  of  imperfectly  imitating 
t;hofe  of  Greece.  In  proportion  to  its  neighbour- 
hood to  that  country,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in 
Alexandria  than  in  Seleucia;  and,  from  the  fame 
circumftance,  they  feem  to  have  rlourifhed  longer 
and  more  abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of 
Pergamus  and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt  "9. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  the  Geo 
improvement   of  the    fciences,    both    natural   and  p  } 
moral.     His  marches  were  carefully  meafur.ed  by 
Diognetes  and  Beton.      Other  geometers33  were 
employed  to  furvey  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
countries  which  he  traverfed;  and  the  exact  de- 
fcription  of  his  conquefts,  which,   from  thefe  and 
other  materials,  he  took  care  to  have  compiled  by 
men  of  approved  integrity  and  abilities,    gave  a 
new  form  to  the  fcience  of  geography 3I. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Babylon,  Alexander 
eagerly  demanded  the  aftronomical  obfervations, 
which  had  been  carefully  preferved  in  that  ancient 
capital  above  nineteen  centuries.  They  remounted 
twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  beyond 
the  Chriitian  sera.  By  order  of  Alexander,  they 
were  faithfully  tranfcribed,  and  tranfmitted  to 

*9  Winkelmann,  Gefchichte  der  Kunft  des  Alterthums, 
p.  711,  &  feqq. 

3°  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  47. 

*'  Calfini  fur  1'Origine  de  rAftronomie,  ccc.  Academ.  des 
Sciences,  t.  viii.  p.  13. 

Ariftotle 
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c  ii  A  P.  Ariftotle  3%  who  was  probably  prevented  by  his 
i^"_>  infirm  ftate  of  health  from  accompanying  his  pupil 
to  the  Eaft;  or  who,  perhaps,  voluntarily  pre- 
ferred a  philofophical  retirement  in  Athens,  to  the 
glory  of  attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Natural  Nor  was  this  the  only  prefent  to  his  preceptor, 
bjilory'  by  which  Alexander  difplayed  at  once  his  gratitude 
a"nd  love  of  fcience.  Natural  hiftory  was  peculi- 
arly indebted  to  his  curiofity  and  munificence.  At 
the  expence  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
an  expence  equivalent  to  a  far  larger  fum  in  the 
prefent  age,  he  collected  many  rare  productions  of 
nature  in  different  countries  of  Afia,  and  parti- 
cularly that  amazing  variety  of  animals  33,  which 
Ariftotle  has  defcribed  with  fuch  inimitable  preci- 
fion  34  in  his  work  on  that  fubject. 

Moral  But   whatever   obligations    natural    knowledge 

ledge."  owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  feem  that  the  moral 
fciences  were  not  lefs  benefited  by  his  difcoveries 
and  conquefts35.  The  itudy  of  human  nature  muft 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  fuch  a  wide  furvey 
of  manners,  institutions,  and  ufagesj  nor  was  this 

**  Porphyr.  apud  Simplicium,  in  Ariftot.  Je  Ccelo,  1.  ii. 
**  Piin.  1.  viii.  c.  xvi. 

3*  See  the  admirable  criticifm  on  Ariftotle's  Hiftory  of 
Animals,  by  Buffon,  vol.  i. 

is  The  arts  and  fciences  not  only  fiourifhed  in  Alexander's 
time  ;  they  fiourifhed,  fays  Plutarch,  &»  AXE|«W^O»'.  "  He  was 
the  efficient  caufe  of  this  tiftd."  The  paffage  which  follows, 
KagwwF  pti  <Y*i>,  ev?o$w,  &c.  ftiould  be  ftudied  by  all  princes 
who  afpire  to  glory  ;  a  glory  greater  than  power  can  give  ;  more 
extenfive  and  more  permanent  than  conqueft  can  confer. 

advan- 
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advantage,  perhaps,   confined  to  thofe  who  per-  CHAP. 
formed  the  expedition,  whofe  works  have  unfortu-  .__  -r—  _j 
nately  perifhed ;  fmce  the  moral  and  political  trea- 
tifes  of  Ariftotle  difcover  not  only  more  method 
in  his  reafonings,  but  a  more  copious  fund  of  facts 
on  which  to  reafon,  than  the  writings  of  all   his 
predecefTors  together,  not  excepting  thofe  of  the 
travellers  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  were 
doubtlefs  compofed  before  the  Macedonian  con- 
queft  j  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  whofe  induftry  was  equal  to  his  genius, 
continually  retouched  and  improved  them ;  and  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  the  rich  harveft  of  facts 
and  obfervations  collected  by  his  learned  friends 
who  accompanied  Alexander,  would  be  overlooked 
by  a  philofopher,  who  feems  not  only  ambitious  to 
eclipfe  his  predeceffors  and  contemporaries,  but 
folicitous  to  leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  ac- 
quired by  his  fcholars  and  fuccefibrs. 

"  Ariftotle,"  fays  Lord  Bacon16,  «  thought,  Works  of 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not  reign 
fecure,  unlefs  he  deftroyed  all  his  brethren ;"  nor 
was  his  literary  ambition  more  exclufive  than  exor- 
bitant. He  afpired  to  embrace  the  whole  circle 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  prorefTcd  to  explain 
whatever  can  be  known  concerning  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  material,  world.  Not  fatisfied  with  ex- 
tending his  empire  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  intel- 
lect, he  boldly  attempts  queft  ions  beyond  all  hu- 
njan  knowledge,  with  the  fame  confidence  that  his 

1*  Pe  Augm.  Scientiarum,  1.  iii.  c,  iv. 

pupil 
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CHAP,  pupil  entered  on  a  battle.  But  having  to  contend 
.  rL^_f  with  enemies  more  ftubborn  than  the  Perfkns,  his 
rafnnefs  was  lefs  fuccefsful  than  that  of  Alexander. 
His  philo-  pie  divided  philoiophy  into  contemplative  and 
practical.  The  contemplative  or  abftract  philoib- 
phy,  to  which  he  firft  gave  the  name  of  meta- 
phyfics ",  is  obfcure  throughout,  often  unintel- 
ligible, flill  more  chimerical,  but  far  lefs  agreeable, 
than  that  of  his  mafter  Plato.  It  comprehended 
not  only  the  examination  of  thofe  abftracl  ideas, 
exigence,  fafytahct,  qualify,  genus,  Jpecies,  &c. 
which  were  fo  long  and  fo  ufelefsly  tortured  by  the 
perverfe  mduftry  of  the  fchoolmen,  but  the  general 
doctrines  concerning  mind  or  fpirit,  particularly 
the  mind  of  the  Deity.  The  human  foul  is  treated 
in  a  feparate  work  ;  in  which  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Ariilode  has  made  new  names,  rather 

57  By  fome  wiiters  it  is  fuppofed,  that  this  title  wjs  beftmvcd 
on  the  fourteen  hooks  of  Ariftotle,  immediately  following  his 
Phylics,  by  Andronicus  of  Rhode-,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  in 
the  age  of  Au;:ulUis,  who  publiflied  the  firft  complete  edition  of 
Ariftotle's  work*.  Fiom  that  time,  the  various  i'uhjeifls  treated 
in  thefe  fourteen  books  were  conceived  as  conltirutinjf  one  branch 
of  fcierce.  Ariftotle  had  divided  philofophy  into  fpeciilative 
and  pradic^l.  The  firft  comprehended  meUphvlks,  which 
cxamirud  the  general  properties  of  bein.s;,  and  the  effence  of 
things  fc-psiHte  from  matter;  phylics,  which  exaniinc.i  thv.  iu- 
tii:t- of  .nrticnai  UriiKniccs,  and  the  human  foul;  and  mathe- 
matics, which  examined  certain  properties  of'  budy,  abfUacu-J 
from  body.  The  practical  philofophy  of  AVifloile,  which  uas 
ii.fended  to  regul.iie  the  mtclleclu,.!  and  moral  operation^  of 
men,  compu'Iinidcc',  log'c,  under  wliicli  he  feems  to  have  in- 
eluded  ihetoric  and  critic!  in  ;  and  morals,  including  (Economics 
and  politic.  See  Strabu,  p.  ficy.;  anu  Bayl-j's  Dictionary, 
article  Tyran.iion. 

than 
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than  new  difcoveries  j  and  the  doftrine  of  the  im-  c  ] 

>\_  JL.  • 

mortality  is   no  where  fo  fully  elucidated  by  this  «,.  -,» .  _> 
philofopher,  as  it  had  been  by  Plato. 

The  natural  philofophy  of  Ariilotle  deferves  the  Phyrlcs. 
name  of  metaphyfic,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  that 
word,  fmce  he  explained  the  laws  of  the  imiverfe, 
by  comparing  abftrad  ideas,  not  by  obfervation 
and  experience.  When  he  defcends  to  particulars, 
he  betrays  more  ignorance  concerning  rhe  motions 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  many 
of  his  predeceffors.  With  the  anatomy  of  man 
and  other  animals,  he  was  well  acquainted,  con- 
fidering  the  grois  errors  which  generally  prevailed 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Chemiftry  was  not 
yet  invented.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal 
philofophy,  men  had  ceafed  to  obferve  nature  •,  it 
could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they  fhould 
imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her  by  the  teft 
of  experiment.  In  mathematics,  Ariftotle  appears 
to  have  been  lefs  veifed  than  his  predeceffors, 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  although,  in  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  fyllogifm,  he  difplays  a  perfeverance 
of  mental  energy,  which,  had  it  been  directed  to 
the  mathematical  fciences,  might  have  produced 
the  greateft  difcoveries. 

The  fcepticifm  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho,  Logic, 
and  ftill  more  the  captious  fophiftry  of  the  Eriftics, 
might  naturally  engage  Ariftotle  to  examine  with 
more  attention  than  his  predeceffors,  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  the  means  of  defending  it  againft  the 
attacks  of  declamation  and  the  fnares  of  fubtlety. 

He 
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CHAP.  He  undertook,  therefore,  the  arduous  talk,  of  re- 
u-^L-»  folving  all  reafoning  into  its  primary  elements,  and 
of  deducing  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every 
conclufion  muft  be  connected  with  its  premifes,  iri 
order  to  render  it  legitimate.  This  bold  defign  he 
accomplifhed;  having  ereded,  on  a  fingle  axiom,  a 
larger  fyftem  of  abftract  truths,  all  fortified  by 
demonftration,  than  were  ever  invented  and  per-, 
fected  by  any  other  man.  The  axiom  from  which 
he  fets  out,  and  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  is, 
that  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  be 
predicated  of  every  ipecies  and  individual  contained 
under  it.  But  the  application  of  this  axiom  is  for 
the  inoft  part  fufficiently  obvious,  without  the  rules 
of  Ariftotle ;  whofe  logic,  how  fuccefsful  fbever 
ic  might  prove  againft  the  fubtleties  of  the  Sophifts 
and  ErtfticSy  contributes  little  to  the  formation  of 
the  underftanding,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious 
obfervation  of  man  or  nature,  on  which  all  ufeful 
difcoveries  muft  be  founded. 

His  critical  From  the  general  wreck  of  literature,  in  which 
writings,  many  of  Ariftotle's  writings  perifhed  38,  had  no- 
thing been  faved  but  the  works  above  mentioned, 
it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  preceptor  of  Alex- 
ander would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of 
pofterity.  In  his  abftrad  or  metaphyfical  philofo- 
phy,  we  can  only  lament  vaft  efforts  mif-fpent,  and 
great  genius  mifapplied.  But,  in  his  critical  and 
moral,  and  above  all,  in  his  political  works,  we 
find  the  fame  penetrating  and  comprehenfive  mind, 

*•»  See  the  fate  of  his  works  carefully  related  in  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary, article  Tyrannion. 

the 
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the  fame  fubtlety  of  reafoning,  and  vigour  of  in-   c  H  A  P. 
tellect,    directed    to  objects  of  great  importance  .__.!._, 
and  extenfive  utility.     The  condition  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  peculiar 
to  himfel£  confpired  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  habits  of  induftry,  to  raife  him  to  that  emi- 
nence, which  was  acknowledged  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  admired  by  pofterity. 

He  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  His  great 
Olympiad,  at  Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  Mace- 
don,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  prove- 
father  was  king's  phyfician.  In  his  early  youth,  A.cl 
he  was  fent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years  an  affiduous  fcholar  of  Plato,  in  a  city  where 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with 
unexampled  fuccefs,  and  where  the  philofophic 
fpirit,  though  often  improperly  directed,  flourifhed 
in  the  utmoft  vigour.  Selected  by  the  difcern- 
ment  of  Philip,  to  guide  and  confirm  the  promif- 
ing  diipofitions  of  his  admired  fon,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  continued  eight  years  at  the 
Macedonian  court.  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to 
Alexander  from  the  inftrudtions  of  Ariftotle,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  gratitude  of  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  feveral 
proofs  have  already  occurred;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  munificence  of  Alexander,  that 
his  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a  library  35>,  a 
work  of  prodigious  expence  in  that  age,  and  in 
which  he  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  Egyptian 

J9  Strabo. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  Pergamenian  kings.     But  the  library  of  Ari- 
^_^^_^  ftotle  was  collected  for  ufe,  not  merely  for  oftenta- 

tion  40. 
His  long         The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moftly 

at  Athens,  furrounded  with  every  afliftance  which 


men  4I  and  books  could  afford  him,  for  profecuting 
his  philofophical  inquiries.  The  glory  of  Alex- 
ander's name,  which  then  filled  the  world,  enfured 
tranquillity  and  refpecl:  to  the  man  whom  he 
diilinguifhed  as  his  friend  ;  but  after  the  premature 
death  of  that  illuftrious  protector,  the  invidious 
jealoufy  of  priefts  and  fophifts  inflamed  the  malig- 
nant and  fuperftitious  fury  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulace ;  and  the  fame  odious  pailions  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  offenfive  4*  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely 
availed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Ariftotle.  To 
avoid  the  cruelty  of  perfecution,  he  fecretly  with- 
,»mi  death.  Jrew  himfelf  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  This  mea- 

Olyuip. 

exiv.  3.  fure  was  fufficiently  juftified  by  a  prudent  regard  to 
h*s  perfonal  fafety  ;  but  left  his  conduct  fhould  ap- 
pear unmanly,  when  contrafted  with  the  firmnefs 
of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  he  condefcended 
to  apologife  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  op- 

4°  The  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings  were  lovers  rather  of 
books  than  of  learning.  They  confidered  a  great  library  as  con- 
tributing to  the  fuperfluous  magnificence  of  royalty.  Vid- 
Galen.  Comment.  2.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Natur.  Horn. 

**  Ariftotle  probably  had  many  affiftants  in  his  philofophical 
enquiries  and  compofitions.  *O  Stffotp*;,  acn  r.a.cj  xvro*  uv,  Swarm 
fau%e»-  &*TK>»  SMC  crv»£s-y»j  i^n.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.  vii. 

•**  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quserimus  invidi.  HORACE. 

portunity 
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,  portunity    fc  to  fin  againil  philofophy  *V      He  CHAP. 
feems  to  have  furvived  his  retreat  from  Athens  .^^-^ 
only  a  few  months ;  vexation  and  regret  probably 
Ihortened  his  days  **. 

Notwithftanding  the  occafional  perfecutions  of  Phiiofo- 
fpeculative  men,  philofophy  had  fixed  its  roots  too  ShSifted* 
deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by  the  tempo-  at  Athen«« 
rary  phrenzy   of  a  capricious   populace.     Theo- 
phraftus  calmly  fucceeded  Ariftotle  in  the  Peripa- 
ton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from  which  place 
their  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peripatetics  45.  oiymp 
At  the  fame  time,  Zeno  taught  virtu?  in  the  Stoa, 
or  Portico,  from  which  his  difciples  derived  the 
appellation  of  Stoics  *6.     Epicurus  explained  plea- 
Jure    in   thofe    well-known  gardens,   which   were 
diftinguifhed  by  his   name47.      The   followers   of 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  flill  aflembled  in  the  Cyno- 
farges 4S ;    Speufippus   and   Xenocrates    fucceeded 
Plato  in  the  Academy  *9 ;  and  even   Pyrrho,  the 
Elian,  the  founder  of  the  fceptical  feel,  who  had 
accompanied  Alexander   in  his  eaftern  expedition, 
and  fhared  the  munificence  of  that  prince  5t,  be- 

41  A'juzgrxrsif  7T£fi  rr,v  <J).Xoaopki6:'.     jElian,  1.  iii.  c.  vi. 

+*  Laert.  I.  v.  in  Ariftot.  &  Auflor.  citat.  aptu!  Brucker. 
Hiftor.  Philofoph.  vol.  i.  p.  787,  &  feqq. 

45  The  common  opinion,  that  the  followers  of  Ariftotle  were 
called  Peripatetics,  ix  TS  Hi^na.™*,  "  ex  deambulatione,'' 
adopted  by  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  the  authors  cited  by 
Bnicker,  v.  i.  p.  787. 

4-r>  Laert.  vii.  5. 

*7  Cicero  ad  Attic.  1.  ii.  epift.  a^, 

48  Idem,  ibid. 

49  Suidas  in  Speufipp.     Laert.  1.  iv.  c.  i,  &  feqcj. 
5°  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrhon  Hypotyp.  1,  i.  c.  iii. 

VOL.  IV.  E  e  came, 
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cam?,  after  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  a  citizen 
of  Athens  5I.  Thus  did  that  illuftrious  city,  after 
the  extinction  of  its  freedom,  and  of  its  military 
glory,  ftill  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  literature, 
philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, Athens,  as  the  feat  of  learning,  afiumed 
that  precife  form,  which  it  exactly  preierved  feven 
centuries,  till  the  deilructive  invafion  of  Greece 
A.D.  ;95.  by  Alaric,  and  the  Goths  5*.  For  it  is  worthy  of 

Decline  of       '  ,  . 

genius.  obfervation,  that  the  philofophers,  who,  during 
this  long  interval,  perpetuated  the  feveral  fects, 
fubmiflively  followed  the  opinions  of  their  refpec- 
tive  mailers.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
genius  difappeared  j  literature  and  the  arts  alike 
degenerated;  no  new  feel  arofe;  few  innovations, 
and  thofe  unfuccefiful,  were  attempted ;  and  thus 
the  period,  which  has  been  affigned  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  prefent  work,  feems  to  have 
bounded  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind ;  whether, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  JLonginus,  be- 
caufe  liberty  is  the  beft  nurfe  of  genius,  and 
fiiigularly  adapted,  by  cherifliing  the  emulation 
and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the  energies,  of  thofe 
born  to  true  excellence  "  j  or  becaufe,  in  the  words 
of  a  great  philosopher,  "  there  is  a  pitch  of  exalta- 
tion, as  well  as  of  depreflion,  to  which  when  any 
nation  has  attained,  its  affairs  necefTarily  return  in 
an  oppofite  direction." 

5J  Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

*  Sec  Gibbon's  HilJorv  of  the  Roimn  Empire,  v.  iii.  c.xxx. 
«  Long,  de  Sullina.  fed  44. 

Inflead 
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Inilead  of  examining  this  fpeculative  queftion,  c  H  A  P. 
which  the  world  is  perhaps  ftill  too  young  to  enable  ._   _v,^,  _, 
us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  will  better  iuit  Tenet?. cf 
the  defign  of  an  hiftorical  work.,   to  explain  the  em  fefw. 
tenets  of  the  different  fchools  of  philofophy,   then 
firft  eftablifhed  in  Athens  j   briefly  to  relate  their 
various  fuccefs  in  the  world  }  and  to  inquire,  with 
becoming  modefly,   how  far  thofe  artificial  fyftems 
of  happinefs  correfpond  with  the  natural  dictates  of 
unperverted  fentiment,  and  impartial  reafon. 

Ariftotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  Tenets  of 
recognifed,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  dignity  of  l\^" 
human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief  happinefs  of  k&- 
man,  not  in  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  paflive  fenfa- 
tions,  bu-r  in  the  proper  exercife  54  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers.  According  to  Ariftotle, 
the  habit  of  this  exercife,  directed  by  right  reafon, 
conftituted  the  higheft  excellence  of  man,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  excellence  of  other  animals, 
and  even  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
refuked  from  the  perfection  of  thofe  qualities,  by 
which  they  are  reflectively  diftinguifhed.  Yet,  as 
man  is  a  compound  being,  confifting  of  mind  and 
matter,  it  feemed  evident  that  his  well-being  muft 
in  fome  meafure  depend  on  the  condition  of  his 
body,  and  on  the  means  neceffary  to  maintain  this 

!>•*•  The  Stoics  adopted,  on  this  occafion,  both  the  fentiments 
and  the  language  of  Ariflotle.  'O  fx.£»  <piAooo|£?  «XA'/rf-t*»  tn^yaav 
jsion  ayotOoj  wni&stploctnf  o  &  4>(Xi)^or(^  ilk««  irtunv'  u  at  \i~i>  ty^:, 
i^iav  it ^3.1  v..  M.  Anton,  vi.  ji.  "  The  vain-glorious  man 
places  his  own  happinefs  in  the  adion  of  others;  the  voluptuous 
man,  in  his  paffive  fenfaiions;  the  wife  man,  in  his  own  aftive 
exertions,'* 

E  e  2  inferior 
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CHAP,  inferior  part  of  his  nature  in  its  moft  perfect  flate. 

i_  -"-^i  The  abfence  of  difeafe  and  infirmity,  and  the 
proper  conititution  of  all  our  bodily  organs,  are 
things  defirable  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but 
as  furnifliing  us  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  to  exert  thofe  mental  energies,  from  which 
our  principal  felicity  refults.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other 
external  advantages,  are  defirable  not  only  as  con- 
tributing to  the  fupply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but  as 
the  inftruments  through  which  a  wife  man  is  en- 
abled to  exercife  'his  virtues,  and  accomplifh  his 
purpofes.  Amidft  great  calamities ss,  Ariftotle 
required  not  that  perfect  felf  command  to  which 
fome  philosophers  pretended.  He  allowed  a 
moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature.  In  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution  of  things,  he  thought  a  certain  fenfibility 
of  paffion  not  only  excufable,  but  neceffary ;  fmce 
refentment  enabled  us  to  repel  injuries  5<5,  and  grief 
for  pad  misfortunes  made  us  vigilant  to  prevent 
the  evils  that  might  otherwife  overtake  us.  But 
although  this  great  philofopher  acknowledged  the 
influence  of  fortune  in  human  affairs,  and  thought 
it  impoffible  for  the  firmeft  of  men  to  remain  un- 
moved amidft  the  miferies  of  Priam  "  ;  he  main- 
is  OvT:  -yxi  it  -rr.s  rp&nffc0»ttt<  «iv-,-,9i-3-ETai  f«5ti'f,  are  VTTO  TU» 
TV%onui  crrvxtpxru:;  ;.:M'  v:><j  !«-yz?.ui,  zxi  7T.;A,v.  Ethic.  Nt- 

com.  1.  i.  c.  x. 

*6  To  bear  infuhs  tamely,  was  regarded  as  highly  ungraceful, 
and  becoming  only  the  character  of  a  Have.  To&  wgoTr^a^ofw- 
,a,  **t%pirljua.f!fae#o&t$lt.  Ethic.  Nicom.  iv.  a. 

r  E»  Tft»  H.t.  Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  p.  40. 

tained, 
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tained,  however,  that  we  ourfelves  were  the  prin-  CHAP. 

"VT 

cipal  architects  of  our  own  happinefs.  The  at-  ^  ^ 
tainment  of  this  great  object  depended  far  more  on 
our  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were  ever 
and  intimately  prefent  with  us,  and  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  own  minds,  which  were  in  fome  meafure 
fubject  to  our  own  direction  and  controul,  than  on 
our  external  fituation  and  circumflances,  which  only 
affected  us  by  accident,  and  over  which  we  com- 
monly enjoyed  but  little  power,  and  fometimes 
none.  The  perfection  of  our  virtue,  which  was 
entirely  our  own  work,  fhone  forth  with  peculiar 
luftre  amidft  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity. 
When  we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  re- 
joiced in  our  own  fortitude ;  and  this  inward  plea- 
lure  always  alleviated  the  fmart  of  external  wounds, 
Aflauked  by  the  moft  terrible  afflictions,  a  wife 
man  would  not  deferve  indeed  the  epithet  of  hafpy » 
yet  neither  could  he  be  called  miferable,  fmce  he 
v/ould  ftill  difdain  to  commit  any  thing  odious  or 
bafe.  Philofophy,  which  profefles  to  teach  us  the 
art  of  enjoying  life,  muft  therefore  difregard  fuch 
circumftances  as  we  can  neither  govern  nor  change, 
and  confine  itfelf  to  that  part  which  we  can  regulate 
and  controul.  It  muft  withdraw  our  attention 
from  external  objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourfelves  58. 

58  In  explaining  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  the  learned 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  tranflate,  as 
literally  as  pofiible,  the  energetic  expreffions  of  its  author.  The 
outline  has  been  traced  with  equal  perfpicuity  and  elegance  by 
Dr.  Adam  Smith-,  in  his  Account  of  the  Syftcms  of  ancient 
Philofophy,  annexed  to  his  admired  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. The  defign  of  my  work  obliges  me  to  treat  the  fubject 
more  particularly. 

Ee  3  To 
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To  know  himfelf,  man  muft  know  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed.     Of  thofe,  we  poflefs 
n  of  fome  jn  common  with  other  animals 59,  and  others 

the  mental  .....  c 

powers.  in  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  or  na- 
ture60. In  none  of  thefe,  it  is  evident,  can  the 
proper  employment  of  man  confift,  but  rather  in 
fuch  faculties  as,  being  peculiar  to  himfelf,  difrin- 
guifh  and  ennoble  humanity.  Thefe  characteristic 
excellencies  of  our  fpecies  all  refer,  either  to  the 
underltanding,  or  to  the  will 6I  ;  the  firft  poiTeffes 
reafon  elTentially  in  itfelf,  the  fecond  is  capable  of 
being  combined  and  aflimilated  with  this  divine 
intellec-  principle.  From  the  two  powers  of  the  under - 
mon?'  ftanding  and  the  will  are  refpectiveiy  derived  two 
clafTes  of  virtues,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence,  wifdom,  are 
virtues  of  the  underftanding  ;  gentlenefs,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  juftice,  are  virtues  of  the  heart. 
The  former  clafs  confifts  in  the  proper  difpofition 
and  habit 6*  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  foul  j 
the  latter,  in  the  proper  difpofition  and  habit  of 
the  defires  and  affections,  which  being  formed 
fubordinate  to  reafon,  and  capable  of  liftening  to 
its  dictates,  then  only  perform  their  duty,  when, 
like  obedient  fubjects,  they  cheerfully  oblcrve  the 
commands  of  their  fovercign.  The  intellectual 

*9  The  TO  aio-Ovr  K .-.-,  the  powers  of  fenfation,  &c. 

60  The  TO  fifiTiTwvi,   &c.   tie  powers  of  ntitiition,  ccc. 

61  I  have  ventured  to  ufe  this  word  to  exprefs,  the  T->  offTtxw 
of  Ariftotle,  the  feat  of  the  appetites,  affedions,  and  pafiions. 

6*    Ewa»S|it£»  Js   xcu    TO   <rc(pov     XO.TIX    Tr,v     E|H.'    TUV    e^iut    oe   Tatj 

waiKiTa?,  a^T*?  Xt^o/xej.     Ethic.  Kicom.  1.  i.  c.  ult. 

virtues 
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virtues  depend  chiefly  on  education  and  exercife;  CHAP. 
the  moral  proceed  entirely  from  habit,  from  which  ,_*^L._f 
they  derive  their  name63.  It  is  by  pra&ifing 

juftice, 

6j  H0«x*?>  e9o?;  moralis,  mos.    The  fame  holds  not  in  Englifh. 
The  words  a^nr,  in  Greek,  and  virtiu  in  L;itin,  are  of  very  ge- 
neral import,  denoting  any  praife- worthy  difpofrion,  habit,  or 
quality,  of  body  or  mind,  intellectual  or  moral.     The  indetermi- 
nate  ufe  of  thefe  words  has  occafioned  ftrange  confufion.     The 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which,  in  other  refpects,  he  jufllj-  confiders  as  the  mod 
valuable  of  his  writings,  enters  into  a  large  deduction,  to  prove 
that  all  virtues  are  praifed  and  recommended  as  ufeful  or  agree- 
able.    Thefe  qualities  conilitute,  according   to  him,  the  proper 
definition,  the  very   efience  of  virtue  ;  and  all  other  diflinctions 
are  frivolous.     To  juftify  this  paradox,  he  alleges  the  authority 
of  Greek  poets  and  philofophers,  who  apply  the  term  virtue  to 
bodily  ftrength  or  addrefs,  to  memory,  judgment,  fagacity,&c.  as 
well  as  tojuttice,  humanity,  charity.    This  indeed  is  true ;  but  the 
Greeks  diilinguifhed  between  the  virtues  of  the  body,    and  thofe 
of  the  mind  ;  and  the  mental  virtues  they  divided  into  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral.    Ariftotle  charaiterifes  moral  virtue  as  a  vo- 
luntary habit,  and  fays,  that  moral  approbation  is  excited  only 
by  the  praife-worthy  habit  of  fuch  affections  and  actions  as  origi- 
nate in  ourfelves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinfic  caufe.     See  Ariftot. 
Magn.  Moral.  1.  i.    c.   xv.  and   his   commentator,    Andronicus 
Rhodius  P-  89.  and  the  Ethics  to  Nicorri?.chus  throughout.  M.. 
Hume,  therefore,  is  jmtly  reproved   by  D  .  R.-ntiie,  for  faying, 
"   that  the  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material  diftinction  amon^ 
the  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments  and  defects."     See 
Hume'o  Inquiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.     But  although  t lie  ancicpt^and 
Ariftotle   in   particular,    make  very  material  diflind'ons  between 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  yet,  in  his  v.eal  for  the  good  caufe, 
Dr.  Beattie  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  averting,  "  that  though 
they  confidered  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  as  necef- 
fary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character,  unAfintftimes  dif- 
courfed  of  both  in  the  fame  treatife  or  fyftem,  yet  they  deemed 
the  latter  valuable  snly  as  means  to  qualify  us  for  the  former,  and 
injtgtiificant,  or  even  odious,  when  they  failed  to  anf-xcr  this  end" 
See  EfTky  on  Truth,  p.  435.     Firft  of  all,  according  to  the  Greek 
raoralilts,  it  is  impoflible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral  virtues  as  dif- 
E  e  4  tinct 
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c  fJA  p-  juftice,  that  we  become  juft ;  by  practifmg  tem- 
V.^T  ._,  perance,  that  we  become  temperate  •,  by  practifing 
courage,  that  we  become  courageous.  Hence  the 
wonderful  power  of  legislation,  and  early  inftitu- 
tion,  by  which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and 
fome  other  nations,  were  honourably  diftinguiihed 
among  the  reft  of  mankind;  and  by  which  fuch 
dates  as  {hall  wifely  imitate  their  example,  may 
ftill  reach  the  fame  elevation  of  character,  and  full 
acquire  the  fame  renown  :  "  For  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  how  we  are  accuftomed  in 
youth  ;  much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all." 
Moral  vir-  The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 

tue  neither  .  ..         .  ....        ,,,,._, 

natural  nor  planted  by  nature ;  for  that  which  is  eltabliined  by 
nature'*' t0  naturei  cannot  be  efifentially  changed  by  cufcom. 
Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  de- 
fcend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards ; 
nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  afcends,  he  taught 
by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
fame  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which 
nature  governs  her  works.  Our  fenfes,  and  other 
natural  gifts,  have  the  power  of  performing  their 
feveral  functions,  before  they  exert  it ;  and  they 
retain  this  power,  although  we  fhould  allow  them 
to  remain  inactive.  But  virtue,  like  all  practical 
arts,  can  be  acquired  and  preferved  by  practice 

tincl  from  the  intellectual,  fince  the  former  could  not  exift  with- 
out a  mixture  of  reafon  or  intellect.  Ethic.  Nicom.  paflim  ;  and 
particularly,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  Secondly,  The  intel.e&ual  virtues 
were  fo  far  from  being  eftcemed  only  as  means  to  qualify  us  for 
the  moral,  that  Ariftotle  confiders  the  exercife  of  the  former 
totally  independent  of  the  latter,  as  conflicting  our  higheft  per- 
fection and  happinefs.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  x.  c.  vii. 

only, 
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only.  It  is  neither  natural,  nor  contrary  to  na-  c  n  A  P. 
ture.  We  are  born  capable  to  attain  it,  but  the  .  X  '  , 
invaluable  attainment  muft  be  made  and  perfected 
by  habit.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afpire 
to  this  ineftimable  prize,  have  recourfe  to  vain 
fpecuiations,  flattering  themfelves  that  this  is 
philofophy.  Their  conduct  refembles  that  of  a 
patient,  who  fhould  carefully  liften  to  his  phy- 
fician,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prescribed.  By 
fucii  medicine  it  is  not  poffible  to  cure  the  dif- 
orders  of  the  body,  nor  by  fuch  philofophy,  thofe 
of  the  mind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re-*  wherein 
duced  to  metaphyfical  precifion.  It  is  to  be  ob-  u  conlllti« 
ferved,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend  on 
the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which  they 
arife  -,  and  that  this  propriety  confifts  in  a  certain 
point  or  centre,  from  which  the  deviations  may 
be  innumerable.  The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  virtues.  In  general,  virtue  may  be  con- 
ceived to  lie  in  a  mean  betwixt  the  extremes  of 
too  much  and  too  little  ;  and  this  health  of  the 
mind  refembles  bodily  health  and  ftrength,  which 
are  deftroyed  by  excefs  or  defect  of  nourifhment 
and  exercife.  Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  cowardly; 
to  fear  nothing  is  audacious  ;  courage  requires  that 
we  fhould  fear  only  fuch  objects  as  are  truly  for- 
midable, and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared.  In  the  fame  manner,  he  who 
is  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleafure,  and 

feizes 
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c  ii  A  p.  ieizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is  called 
i_,  -,,,-^y  intemperate  ;  he  who  is  too  little  affected  by  fuch 
objects,  and  refufes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 
them,  may  be  cal]ed  infenfible.  Temperance 
teaches  us  to  purfue  only  fuch  pleafures  as  we  ought, 
at  proper  times,  in  proper  places,  and  on  proper 
occafions.  According  to  the  fame  view  of  things, 
generofity  lies  in  the  middle  between  avarice  and 
profufion  ;  modefry,  between  pride  and  diffidence  ; 
mildnefs,  between  irafcibility  and  foftnefs  ;  magni- 
ficence, between  oftentation  and  parfimony  ;  po- 
pularity, between  forbidding  difdain  and  officious 
adulation;  in  a  word,  every  virtue  confifts  in  a 
mean,  equally  remote  from,  two  vicious  ex- 
tremes r'4. 


it  Confidered  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 

mult  be  i»n      '  •  •  r  rr        • 

attained,  conmts  in  the  propriety  or  that  affection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds  ;  when  the  affection  is 
neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  weal^:,  but  has  precifeiy 
that  degree  of  ftrength,  which  right  reafon  teaches 
us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
confifts,  therefore,  in  mediocrity;  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  perfon,  it  confifts  in  the  habit  of  this 
mediocrity,  fince,  in  judging  peifons  and  cha- 
racters, we  regard  not  particular  acts  and  feelings, 
but  fuch  acts  and  feelings  as  are  frequent  and 
habitual.  We  may  perform  many  virtuous  actions, 
without  being  virtuous  men.  The  moft  worthlefs 
of  human  kind  fometimes  indulge  the  pro- 
penfity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever 
acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will  alfo,  from 

6*  Ethic.  Nicom.  !.  ii.  c.  i.  £  fcqq. 

feeling, 
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feeling,  more  frequently  aft  wrong.  The  fenti-  c  n  A  r- 
ments  of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take  care  of  ^L^L^t 
our  children,  to  relieve  objects  in  diftrefs,  and  to 
perfonn  many  important  duties  of  morality,  like- 
wife  prompt  us  to  gratify  the  vileft  and  mod  brutal 
of  our  pafTions.  Befides  this,  there  are  many, 
and  thofe  the  mod  important  virtues,  the  exercile 
of  which  is  not  at  firft  attended  with  pleafure.  To 
fupport  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  which  wifdom  and  fortitude, 
on  many  occafions,  require,  are  not  obvioufly  re- 
commended by  any  natural  defire  ;  nor  is  the  prac- 
tice of  fuch  duties  immediately  agreeable.  It  is 
ftill  lefs  agreeable,  in  the  firft  iniiance,  to  curb  and 
reftrain  our  natural  appetites  for  pleafure,  which  is 
the  proper  office  of  temperance ;  nor  can  that 
vigilant  circumfpeclion,  and  ever  watchful  atten- 
tion to  the  moft  remote  confequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, which  is  effential  to  the  virtue  of  prudence, 
be  acquired  without  trouble  and  care,  without  many 
painful  efforts  and  many  difficult  ftruggles.  Yet 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  thofe  virtues,  as  well  as  of 
the  hardeft  lefibns  of  juftice,  patriotifm,  and  friend- 
fhip,  to  become,  through  habit,  agreeable;  and 
the  only  fure  teft  that  we  have  acquired  them,  is, 
that  they  are  pra&ifed  with  pleafure.  With  good 
reafon,  therefore,  Plato  defines  education  to  be  the 
art  of  teaching  men  to  rejoice  and  grieve  as  they 
ought ;  for  though  there  be  three  ends  ultimately 
agreeable,  the  pleafant,  the  honourable,  and  ufe- 
ful ;  yet  honour  and  utility  are  likewife  purfued  as 
pleafures  fs. 

65  Ethic.  Nicora.l.  vii.  c.  si.  &  feqq. 

The 
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The  moft  extenfive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  defire  of  pleafure,  and 
avei"fion  to  pain.  It  is  allb  the  moft  difficult ;  for, 
f  moral  as  Heraclitus  obferves,  it  is  harder  to  combat  plea- 
fure than  anger.  The  irafcible  paffions  are  always 
moved  by  fome  appearance  of  reafon  j  and,  in 
their  moft  furious  exceffes,  ftill  affect:  fome  defer- 
ence for  their  iovereign.  They  often,  indeed, 
miilake  his  intentions ;  and,  like  hafty  fervants, 
fly  into  action,  without  waiting  his  laft  orders.  But 
pleafure  paffively  obeys  fenfation,  without  regard- 
ing reafon  at  all.  The  mifchief  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, being  produced  by  the  firft  object  of  na- 
tural deiire ;  for  the  love  of  pleafure  is  implanted 
in  our  frame  -,  the  germ  expands  with  our  nature ; 
and  unlefs  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 
jgrained  in  our  conftitution,  every  part  of  which  it. 
impregnates  and  ftains.  Habit  alone  can  counter- 
act thofe  dangerous  propenfities  of  nature.  Ha- 
bit can  enable  us  to  reject  difhonourable  or  hurtful 
pleafiires,  to  prefer  honourable  or  ufefui  pains;  fora 
as  the  poet  Euenus  fays,  <c  there  Is  a  long-con- 
tinued exercife  of  attention,  which  finally  becomes 
nature  6V 

latellec-         The'moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Ariltotle, 
without  feme   mixture   of  the  intellectual ; 

6r>  EucniiR  was  an  elegiac  poet   of  Paros,  of  \vh<>rn   few  frag- 
mir.tb  remain.     The  vc,  ..ted  in  the  tex:  art-, 

<t> /,..'..  li    Qrt\i    xa.>)    c/'.) 

To.-  .  :,t,    ~t}.i'jrxffa.i  (pvffw    E.JJZI. 

Tins  is  better  expreffee]  by  another  Greek  proverb :    '£?.«  £ w 

.      UUr^'J     r,     G'J;-l3ii'J.     770f/,CTH.          PiUt.     Moral,      p.       6O3. 

"  Choofe  the  beft  life,  and  cuftora  will  render  it  agreeable." 

but 
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but  the  latter  may  fubfift  alone  and  independent ;  CHAP, 
and  according  to  both  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  the  -  -..  '  ^ 
pureft  and  moft  permanent  felicity  of  which  man  and  nioft 

c  r  ,  '        .  .  permanent 

is  fufceptible,  refuks  from  the  exerciie  of  his  ra-  iburce  of 
tional  powers  upon  fiibjects  of  abftract  fpeculation.  J3PPiuels* 
The  labours  of  the  ftatefman  or  general,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  legiflator  or  patriot,  all  refer  to  fome 
end  or  purpofe,  the  attainment  of  which  may  be 
prevented  by  fortune,  or  fruftrated  by  the  weak- 
nefs  or  wickednefs  of  man.  The  practice  of 
juftice,  generofity,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  re- 
quires many  conditions,  and  fuppofes  a  variety  of 
fituations,  which  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
command.  The  juft  or  generous  man  mud  have 
objects  to  whom  he  may  diftribute  his  juftice  or  ge- 
nerofity ;  he  muft  pofTefs  the  means  by  which  to 
exerciie  thofe  virtues,  which  all  participate  of  frail 
mortality;  fince,  though  directed  by  prudence, 
they  are  impelled  by  paffion,  and  refult  from  the 
exigencies  of  our  prefent  corporeal  ftate.  But  the 
energies  of  contemplative  wifdom  are  pure  and 
fimple,  like  the  intellectual  fource  from  which  they 
fpring.  Not  fubfervient  to  remote  purpofes,  or 
contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agreeable 
on  their  own  account ;  and,  on  every  fide,  round 
and  complete  in  themfelves.  If  the  proper  exer- 
ciie of  every  member  or  faculty  enlivens  the  fenfe 
of  our  exiftence,  and  thereby  yields  us  a  perception, 
of  pleafure,  how  wonderfully  delightful  muft  be 
the  exercife  of  the  intellect,  which  renders  us 
fenfible  of  the  divine  principle  within  us !  To  live 
according  to  nature,  is  to  live  according  to  the 

noblefb 
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CHAP,  nobleft  part  of  our  nature,  which,  doubtlefs,  is  the 
s_  — ,— _;  mind.  To  live  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god;  for, 
human  as  we  are,  we  ought  not,  according  to  the 
vulgar  exhortation,  to  regard  only  human  things  ; 
but,  though  mortal,  drive  to  put  on  immortali- 
ty 67 ;  affured  that,  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the 
man,  he  who  moft  cultivates  his  mind,  is  the  belt 
difpofed  in  himfeif,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
gods63. 

Eftimateof  Such  is  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  lofty  fome- 
phrtofo-68  times,  and  impofmg,  but  in  general,  lefs  erecl:  and 
Ph>'-  independent  than  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who 

preceded  him  ;  lefs  proud  and  boaftful  than  that  of 
the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicureans,  by  whom  he 
was  followed ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  un- 
exceptionable as  that  of  any  moralift  ancient  or 
modern. 

its  fate  in  It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  Ariftotle  attained 
the  fame  authority  over  the  opinions  of  men,  which 
his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over  their  perfons. 
But  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  eftablifhed  in  his 
own  lifetime,  and  perifhed  with  himfeif.  That  of 
Ariftotle  did  not  commence  till  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  years  after  his  deceafe,  and  continued  feveral 
.centuries.  The  Peripatetic  fchool  fubfifted,  in- 
deed, without  interruption,  at  Athens ;  but  the 

>0  Xgr,  &  a  xy-rce.  TV«  TTzjsivy/Ta?,  a.-.^uvtun,  (Pjov-jsi,  aiQgUTTO* 
tiT«»  x$i  fivrjT^  TOC  BUJTOI*  5t>.X  t<P  c-ffvv  £tti%iTxt  ccTra.Cja.t3.T(&i'., 
xxt  arnM-rac.  97&ts.>  X.O.TJ.  re.  xpaTir'-'  fuv  in  a.vru»  Ethic.  Nicom. 
1.  x.  c.  vii. 

s  'O  ^  X.U.TX  tat  £'£-71'!,  v.u.\  T«TOI>  Qifxiriuy,  xsu  haxeww);  0.^2, 
xzt  OtopiAsriTo;  i<iixi>  ma...  Id.  c.  X.  C.  viii. 

Lyceum 
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Lyceum  never  attained  there  any  pre-eminence  CHAP. 
above  the  Portico  and  Academy.  When  philofophy 
was  tranfplanted  to  a  more  fplendid  theatre  in 
Rome,  men  of  fpeculation  and  fcience  generally 
preferred  Plato  to  Ariftotle  °9 ;  while  many  of  the 
moft  celebrated  characters  of  the  republic  enlifled 
themfelves  under  the  banners  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus. 
With  the  tall  of  Roman  liberty,  philofophy,  as 
well  as  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  flowly  declined ; 
and  under  the  emperors,  particularly  in  the  fecond 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  moft 
extravagant  of  Plato's  {peculations  were  the  doc- 
trines beft  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  to  the  dark  and  fhadowy  minds  of  Plotinu.s, 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  other  contemplative 
vifionaries,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
Eclectics,  or  later  Platoniits,  who  poflefied  the 
wildnefs  without  the  fancy,  and  the  fubtilty  without 
the  genius,  of  Plato  7°.  During  the  fucceeding 
centuries,  the  doctrines  of  Ariftotle  flowly  gained 
the  afcendant;  but,  as  had  happened  to  Plato  in 
an  earlier  period,  the  moft  frivolous  part  of  Arif- 
totle's  philofophy  was  the  higheft  in  efteem  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  middle  ages.  The  decifive 
boldnefs  of  his  logic,  phyfic,  and  metaphyfic, 
fuited  the  genius  of  a  church  which  affected  to  be 

O 

univerful,  and  the  infolence  of  a  man  who   pre- 
tended to  be  infallible  -}  and,   while  the  ufeful  and 

69  Cicero,  pnffitn. 

7°  Betides  the  works  of  Brucker  and  Stanley,  the  learned 
reader  may  confult,  on  this  f object,  profeflbr  Mtiner's  Beytrag 
uber  die  Neu  Platonifche  Fhilofophie.  Leipfig,  1782. 

practical 
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CHAP.  practical  works  of  Ariflotlc  were  neglected,  his 
fpeculative  philofophy  being  thus  incorporated  wkh 
the  Romifh  fuperltition,  they  long  confpired,  with 
adonifhing  fuccefs,  to  enthral  the  human  mind. 

Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Plato 
opinions  of anc^  Ariftotlc,  to  deduce  their  philofophy  from 
Zeno  and  experience  ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are  lefs  per- 

-LjHCUl'US.  . 

Ipicuous,  and  lefs  extenfive  •,  and  their  conclufions 
lefs  convincing,  and  lefs  reafonable.  For  the  in- 
finite variety  of  nature,  they  fubftituted  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  own  artificial  fyftems  \  and  it  will 
ever  be  the  fcandal  of  this  abfcract  philofophy, 
that  men  who  boailed  following  the  fame  path, 
Ihould  have  reached  fuch  oppofite  goals  j  the  fe6t 
of  Zeno  having  difcovered,  by  all  its  refearches, 
that  pain  was  not  an  evil ;  and  the  feet  of  Epicurus, 
that  pleafure  was  the  only  good  :  the  Stoics,  that 
virtue  alone  was  truly  valuable  in  itfelf,  and  defir- 
able  on  its  own  account;  the  Epicureans,  that 
virtue  in  itfelf  was  really  of  no  value,  and  merely 
defirable  for  the  fake  of  pleafure.  Yet,  amidft  the 
(hiking  contradictions  of  thefe  fects,  they  agreed 
in  fpeculative  pride,  loudly  afferting,  that  the  phi- 
lofophy which  they  reflectively  taught,  was  the 
exclufive  road  to  happinefs.  Both  required  from 
their  imaginary  fage  an  abfolute  command  over 
his  pafllons  ;  and  both  fuppofed,  that  in  his  prefent 
ftate  of  exiftence,  he  could  attain  this  perfection. 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  as  unnecefTary  to 
their  fyftem ;  both  juftified  filicide  ;  both  boailed 
of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  that  of  the  gods 
8  and, 
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and,  in  proportion  as  their  principles  receded  from  c  H,A  p- 
truth  and  nature,  and  flattered  that  factitious  vanity  t^-^-l^j 
incident  to  the  human   heart,  they  were  diffufed 
with  greater   rapidity,   more   zealoufly  embraced, 
and  more  obilinately  defended  71. 

In   examining    by   what  fhew  of  reafon,    men  The  ftoic 
whofe    wifdom    was   revered  by  their    contempo-  [ihj,.0< 
raries,   could   arrive    at    fuch   extraordinary    con- 
clufions,     the    dignity    of    virtue    demands     the 
precedence    for     Zeno.      That    philofopher     af- 
fected, with  great  accuracy,   to  examine  the  na- 
tural propenfities  of  the  human  race ;  to   obferve 
the  various  changes  which  they  underwent  in  their 
progrels  from  infancy  to  manhood  -,  to  contemplate 
the  effects  produced  by  external  caufes  on  our  in- 
ternal frame  ;   and,  by  comparing  man  with  inferior 
animals,  to  difplay  the  illuftrious  prerogatives  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  high  deflination  which  nature 
had  affigned  him.     Self-prefervation,  he  obferved, 
was  the  univerfal  and  primary  defire  of  all  animals. 
In  man,  this  defire  reipected  his  body,  and  all  its 
different  members,  his  mind,  and  all  its  different 
faculties  j  and  prompted  him  to  maintain  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  complex  exiftence  in  the  moil  perfect 
condition  of  which  it   is   capable.      Nature  had 
generally  attached  a  pleafure  to  the  means  necef- 
fary  for  this  purpofe ;  but  that  we  defired  pleafure 
for  the  fake  of  prefervation,  not  prefervation  for 
the  fake  of  pleafure,  he  thought  evident  from  the 
firft  motions  and  efforts  of  all  animals,  tending  to 

7«  Laert.  in  Zenon.  &  Epicur.     Cicero  deFinibus,  1.  \,  ii,  Hi. 
Plutarch,  de  Common.  Concept,  contra  Stoicos. 

VOL.  IV.  Ff  prevent 
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CHAP,  prevent  diffolution,  and  preceding  any  diftincl  no- 
u-I^L^  tions  of  pain  or  pleafure  7l. 

Although,   in  the  order  of  time,  man   perhaps 
firft  felt  the  propenfities   requifite  to  the  fafety  of 
his    bodily    frame,  yet,    at    a    very  early   period, 
he  fhewed  himfelf  endowed  with  defires  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  exalted  kind.     Not  to  mention 
the  obfcure   intimations  of  his  love  of  truth  and 
knowledge  during  his  infant  ft  ate,  in  which  he  ap- 
plied his  fenfes  with  great  activity  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  objects  prefented  to  him,  he  naturally 
learned  the  ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  thefe  objects, 
as  well  as  the  notions  of  his  own  mind  concern- 
ing them ;  and  had  no  Iboner  made  this  important 
acquifition,  than  he  teftified  an  ardent  curiofity  to 
extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature,  the  caufes,  and  dependencies 
of  the  various  claffes  of  beings   which  he  beheld 
around  him.     From  this  love  and  approbation  of 
what  is  true  and  fincere,  rather  than  of  the  con- 
trary, which  he  felt  to  be  congenial  to  his  own 
nature,  he  readily  believed  whatever  thofe  perfons, 
with  whom  he  converfed,  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate to  him  ;  a  principle  which,  though   the 
fource   of    innumerable    errors     and    prejudices, 
ferved,  however,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
his  future  improvements  could  be  built. 

7*  The  principles  of  the  floical  philofophy  are  explained  in 
Cicero  de  Finibus,  the  works  of  Epicletus,  Arrian,  Simplicity, 
and  Seneca.  In  treating  of  the  practical  duties  of  morality, 
Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  chiefly  follows  the  principles  of  the  ftoics. 

In 
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In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  CHAP. 

XL 

things,  he  gradually  became  fenfible  of  his  own. '._, 

His  affections,    he  felt,    carried  him  beyond  his  Social  af- 

tv'v'tiw  il  . 

own  perfon,  and  he  derived  happinefs  from  the 
happinefs  of  others,  although  he  received  from  it 
no  advantage  but  the  pleafure  of  beholding  it. 
The  fentiments  of  juftice,  gratitude,  and  bene- 
volence, he  felt  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature,  to 
be  proper  and  laudable  -,  the  contrary  fentiments, 
to  be  difagreeable  to  his  nature,  to  be  improper 
and  odious.  His  own  good,  therefore,  was  thus 
pointed  out  to  him,  by  the  original  frame  of  his 
fentiments,  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
good  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  of  which  he  made 
part.  Enlarging  his  views  flill  farther,  he  per- 
ceived, that  every  fpecies  is  relative  to  the  element 
in  which  it  lives  j  thus  fifties  have  fins  for  the 
water,  birds  have  wings  for  the  air;  and  that  many 
of  thefe  fpecies  are  mutually  connected  with,  and 
reciprocally  fubfervient  to,  each  other,  while  all  of  Umverfal 

„     J .   ..  .  .  .  r  fyltem. 

them  eiientially  enter  into  the  great  plan  or  nature, 
and  complete  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  that 
univerial  fyftem,  to  the  liability  of  which  the  order 
of  particular  parts,  or  what,  in  each  Ipecies,  and 
in  each  individual,  is  called  private  good,  muft 
neceffarily  be  fubordinate.  Considering  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  human  capacity,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  many  of  the  connections  and  dependencies  of 
this  univerfal  fyftem  fhould  efcape  our  obfervation. 
But  if  we  confine  our  view  to  thofe  objects  of 
which  we  have  the  cleareft  apprehenfion,  we  fliall 
F  f  2  find 
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c  H  A  p.  fincj  tnat  t]iey  a]j  depend  on  each  other,  and  are 
•  -F-  _f  united  in  one  fcheme  or  conftitution  of  things. 
The  individuals  of  the  human  race  were  doubtlefs 
formed,  not  for  themfelves  alone.  In  the  different 
iexes,  the  external  organization,  and  ftill  more  the 
inward  frame,  the  correfpondence  of  parts,  and 
H  Hill  more  the  fympathy  of  fentiments,  indicate  the 
male  and  female  mutually  deftined  for  each  other. 
The  naked  helplefihefs  of  infancy  requires  the  ten- 
der cares  of  a  parent.  The  decrepitude  of  age 
loudly  demands  the  kind  returns  of  filial  grati- 
tude. In  early  ages  of  the  world,  men,  without 
uniting  in  fmall  communities,  mull  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  favages  of  the  defert ;  and,  with  the 
growth  of  thefe  communities,  focial  affection  na- 
turally makes  progrefs  j  fince,  with  the  advance- 
ment of  arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which  unite 
us  to  our  country  are  continually  multiplied  and 
ftrengthened. 

Rules  of  In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which  he 
dewed  •**  ^ands,  man  becomes  fenfible  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches  him 
(for  this  is  her  universal  law)  that  the  greater  good 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lefler,  and  the  good  of 
the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In  applying  this 
rule  to  all  the  claffes  of  objects  fubmitted  to  our 
choice,  we  live  confidently  with  nature.  The 
goods  of  the  mind,  therefore,  muft  be  preferred 
to  thofe  of  the  body ;  and  what  is  called  private 
intereft  muft  yield  to  that  of  the  public.  Even  in 
objects  of  the  fame  clafs,  the  general  law  muft  be 
obferved.  We  muft  prefer  and  reject,  according 

to 
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to  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  not  according  to  c  H,A  p- 
caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objects  of  •_  -,-  .j* 
defire  reflecting  the  body,  health  is  to  be  preferred 
to  ftrength,  and  ftrength  to  agility ;  and  in  the 
fecondary  objects  refpecting  this  part  of  our  na- 
ture, or  thofe  which  may  be  employed  as  inftru- 
ments  to  procure  bodily  pleafures,  and  ward  off 
bodily  pains,  fuch  as  wealth,  power,  the  good 
opinion  of  thofe  with  whom  we  live,  and  innume- 
rable other  circumftances  of  a  fimilar  kind,  we 
mull  uniformly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  fame 
great  principles  of  preference  and  rejection 73.  In 
thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  defire,  and  when 
all  cannot  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the  moft 
valuable  and  honourable  ;  in  thus  appreciating  the 
objects  of  averfion,  and  when  all  cannot  be  avoided, 
in  rejecting  the  moft  hurtful  and  odious,  confift 
that  order  and  harmony,  that  juft  balance  of  affec- 
tion, and  perfect  propriety  of  conduct,  which  ef- 
fentially  contains  in  it  whatever  is  meritorious, 
laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  concerning  the  primary 
objects  of  defire,  indeed,  and  the  means  neceffary 
to  attain  them,  that  this  propriety  of  fentiment 
and  action  is  exercifed;  but  as  thofe  to  whom  we 
are  recommended  are  often  more  valued  by  us, 
than  thofe  by  whom  we  were  made  known  to 
them,  fo  the  duties  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  to 
which  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by 

"J  The  technical  terms  of  the  ftoicsl  philofophy,  like  ail  terms 
of  art,  found  awkward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not 
originally  invented  ;  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  Greek 
cxpreilions,  opysaSai  and  «*xA»«.r. 

F  f  3  the 
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CHAP,  the    original    propensities  of  our   nature,    are  fcr 

^_^1^ ,  more  eftimabie  in  themfelves,  than  all  the  external 

advantages  which  they  are  fitted  to  procure. 
When  our  lives  are  harmonifed  to  virtue,  when 
we  perceive  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  propriety  and  decorum,  the  beauty  of 
this  concord  ftrikes  us  as  infinitely  more  defirable 
than  all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote ;  this  concord  itlelf  becomes  the  great,  or 
rather  the  fole,  end  of  all  our  purfuits  -,  compared 
with  which,  health  and  ficknefs,  riches  and  poverty, 
pain  and  plealure,  are  finally  considered  as  ob- 
jefts  of  little  moment,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
fhaking  the  {lability  of  our  happind"-. 

The  plea-  jt  Js  'm  vajn  t]iat  men  feek  felicity  in  thofe  ob- 
leivmg  jecls  \vhich  depend  not  on  themfelves  \  which,  even 
thein-  while  they  pofTefs,  they  fear  to  lofe;  and  which 
fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away 7*.  The  feel- 
ings of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and  inti- 
mately prefent  to  us,  muft  always  afford  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  our  happinefs  or  mifery.  To  a 
•wife  man,  therefore,  every  condition  of  external 
circumftances,  and  every  fituation  in  life,  muft  be 
alike  indifferent,  fmce  there  is  none  wherein  he  can 
be  placed,  in  which  he  may  not  perform  his  duty, 
and  render  himfelf  an  object  of  approbation  and 
applaufe  to  all  rational  nature.  To  feel  in  our  own 
minds  the  teflimony  of  the  whole  univerfe  in  our 
favour,  and  to  be  fenfible,  that  whatever  may  be 

7*  FC«i  TO.  pn    i$  n  ^iv  tri  Ct<re>  sXtt-St^a,   axtrXt/Ta,    awaasfAw.? r«* 
to.    Si  8%   s$'  r^i>,   flw8f»»?,    ^tfX«,    *:6,-XfT«,    a^V.Tji*.      Epidet.  En- 

chtr.  c.  ii. 

the 
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the  confequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  been  go-  CHAP. 
verned  by  the  great  rules  which  the  Divinity  pre-  ._''._, 
fcribes,  affords  a  degree  of  inward  fatisfaction,  to 
which  the  greateft  outward  profperity  can  add  no- 
thing  worthy  of  calculation  ;  for  as  a  {ingle  drop 
of  water  is  loft  in  the  broad  expanfe  of  the  ^Egean, 
as  a  fmgle  ftep  is  difregarded  in  the  immenfe 
diftance  to  India,  as  the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipfed 
by  the  meridian  fun  7$,  fo  the  external  conveni- 
encies  of  life,  and  the  advantages  pertaining  to  the 
body,  are  overwhelmed,  obfcured,  and  loft,  in 
the  tranfcendent  excellence  and  incomparable 
fplendour  of  virtue. 

Thofe  dangers  which  appear  moft  formidable,  Fortitude. 
and  thofe  calamities  which  appear  moft  dreadful  to 
the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  deject  the  man, 
who  has  fortitude  to  defpife  the  one,  and  conftancy 
to  bear  the  other.  The  fage  delights  in  thofe  clouds 
of  adverfity,  through  which  his  virtue  beams  forth 
with  peculiar  luftre;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  cruel- 
ties of  Fortune,  which  fubject  him  to  difficult  and 
glorious  combats.  Senfible  of  his  own  powers, 
he  is  happy  to  meafure  them  againft  a  vigorous 
antagonift.  The  victory  is  not  liable  to  contin- 
gencies, but  depends  on  himfelf  alone;  a  con- 
fideration  fufficient  to  fupport  him  againft  the  num- 
ber and  ftrength  of  his  enemies  76.  When  the 
firm  probity  of  Regulus  fubmitted  his  perifhable 
body  to  be  burned  and  lacerated  by  the  Cartha- 

7J  The  illuftrations  given  by  Cic.  de  Fin. 


nxwr*>.     Euchir.  c.  xxv. 

F  f  4  ginians, 
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CHAP,  ginians,  he  well  knew  that  thofe  revengeful  Bar- 
Y__ "^  barians  could  not  torture  his  fortitude,  his  patriot - 
ifm,  his  magnanimity.  His  mind,  guarded  by 
fuch  'an  afiemblage  and  attendance  of  virtues, 
bade  defiance  to  eveiy  arTauit.  The  mind  of  Re- 
gulus  Hill  triumphed ;  and  amidd  the  painful  dif- 
cerption  of  his  frail  members,  he  maintained  and 
fortified  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  properly  conftitutes  the  man,  and  in  which 
alone  any  permanent  happinefs  or  mifery  can  refide. 
Refigna-  From  the  enthufiafm  naturally  infpired  by  the 
beautiful  and  auguft  forms  of  benevolence  and 


tion. 


'o 


magnanimity,  the  ftoics  ag-tin  returned  to  the 
fpeculations  of  abdract  phiiofophy.  In  every  ar- 
rangement or  combination  of  objects,  which  can 
be  called  a  conditutioa  or  fyftem,  the  good  of  each 
part,  they  obferved,  mud  be  relative  and  fub- 
ordinate  to  that  of  the  whole.  To  illudrate  in  the 
conftitution  mod  familiar  to  us,  the  body  of  man, 
the  good  of  each  limb  and  member,  confidered  as 
fomething  feparate  and  independent,  confided  in 
preferving  its  natural  date,  and  in  never  being  fub- 
jected  to  any  fatigue  or  hardlhip,  to  any  pain  or 
nneafmefs.  But  confidered  as  the  part  of  a  fydem, 
in  the  good  of  which  its  own  is  neceffarily  included, 
this  limb  or  member  rnuft  often  fubmit  to  great 
inconveniencies.  For  the  fake  of  the  whole  body, 
the  foot  mud  often  trample  in  the  dirt,  mud  often 
tread  upon  thorns,  and  fometimes  be  burned,  or 
lacerated,  or  even  cut  off,  when  fuch  operations 
are  requifite  for  the  fafety  cf  the  whole  fydem.  In 
refuting  to  comply,  the  foot  ceafes  to  be  a  foot  $ 

in 
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in  the  fame  manner  do  you  ceafc  to  be  a  man,  in  c  H  A  P. 
fhrinking  from  the  hardeft  duties  required  by  die  u-?!lL-' 
intereft  of  fociety.     But  that  fociety  itfelf,  as  well 
as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are  parts  of  a 
larger  fyftem,  that  harmonious  whole,  whofe  ad- 
mirable order  and  beauty  evince  the  fuperintend- 
ence  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs.     Under  fuch 
government,  no  abfolute  evil  can  exift  ;  and  what 
appears   wrong  refpe.fting  particular  parts,    mult 
neceffarily  be  right  reflecting  the  whole.     A  wife 
man  v/ill   therefore  be  alike  fatisfied  with  every 
fituation  in  which  he  may  be  placed;  deeply  con- 
vinced, that  were  he   acquainted   with   the  whole 
connections  and  dependencies  of  events,  that  fitua- 
tion   would,    even    to    himfelf,    appear    the  moft 
proper,  that  could  poffibly  be  afiigned  him.     He 
ufes,  indeed,  fuch  means   as  prudence  directs,  to 
avert  calamity  ;  but  when  that  is  his  lot,  he  cheer- 
fully   fubmits   to    the   wife   difpenfation   of  Pro- 
vidence.    The  eftablifhed   order  of  the  univerfe, 
he  knows,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  prayers  of 
men.     When  he  prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  with 
a  view  to  alter  their  wife  intentions  concerning  him: 
he  prays  that  they  would  Ihow   him   the  hardeft 
trials  with  which  he  muft  contend,  and  the  fevereft 
circumilances  in  which  he  muft  be  placed  :  that  by 
voluntarily  accepting  thofe  trials,  and  voluntarily 
embracing  thofe  circumftances,  he  may  prove  his 
confidence  in  their  goodnefs,  and  his  perfect  re- 
fignation  to  their  fbvereign  will  ". 

If 

77    Aye  or)  jt*t,    a  Ziy  KO,\  ffv  y  iri 


The 
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CHAP.      if  our  owri  unmerited   misfortunes  ought  never 

XL. 
v_v j  to  occafion  us  any  uneafmefs,  fo  neither  ought  we 

Command  t    ^    affected  by  thofe  of  our  relations,  our  friends, 

ovc-i'  the  * 

paffior.s.  or  our  country.  When  calamity  threatens  con- 
nections fo  dear  to  us,  we  mud  exert  ourfelves 
ftrenuoufly  in  their  behalf;  but  fhould  our  well- 
meant  endeavours  be  fruftrated  by  circnmftances 
not  liable  to  our  controul,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
graceful and  improper  to -have  recourfe  to  unmanly 
lamentations.  The  fr.me  law  of  propriety  which 
prompts  our  active  exertions  to  the  good  of  others, 
refcrains  our  paHive  feelings  at  fight  of  their 
diitrefs :  the  former  alone  can  be  ufefjl  to  them  ; 
the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful  and  dishonourable 
to  ourfelves. 

The  itoical  philofophy  impofed  therefore  an  ab- 
folute  filence  on  the  fofc  voice  of  pity  /8,  as  well  as 
on  the  boifterous  diiTonance  of  anger,  and  on  all 
pafiions  in  general  which  were  regarded  as  pertur- 
bations and  difeafes  of  the  mind,  that  a  wife  man 
ought  not  merely  to  appeafe,  but  utterly  to  eradi- 
cate. As  they  fuppofed  their  imaginary  fage  capa- 
ble of  attaining  this  perfection,  they  inferred  that 
all  duties  were  alike  eafy  to  him.  His  actions  wer? 

The  reafon  i-  fu^joincd, 

Ey.y    -•=.     ;j-r    it-.?.,.,     -/     97191    .- J 

*'  We  niifr'i'.  to  hj-  oSey  llic  Gods,  finci.1  we  mufi  o'o,  y 

t!ie;n,  whether  we  are  willing  or  not." 

7s  EpMetus,  however,    allows   the  appearance    of  fympatliy 
with  objetSts  in  diflrefs,  but  flernly  for!>iil<  tin-  reality.     '^--'/.^  •*•--* 
.,>y  u.n  6Jt>;i   cvtMrip$tgtQfu    airu    (viz.   the    ptrfon    ;»ffli<5te<!) 
**-  ~r  ::f    i   rr:;y-:ft-  [&,-,  loi,    .«*/.    tigt,    «ffi&ci   y.t=7;tr. 

t.  Enrhir.  c.  xxii. 

8  conti- 
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continually  regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them  CHAP. 
therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  thole  of  a  t_.lT-'-_/ 
fool,  or  one  who  fubftituted  paffion  and  caprice  in 
the  (lead  of  reafon  and  principle,  were  all  equally 
blameable.  This  doctrine,  which  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  of  many  Chiiilian  divines,  "  that  the 
greateft  virtues  of  the  heathens  were  but  fplendid 
vices,"  is  the  fource  to  which  all  the  other  para- 
doxes of  the  ftoics  may  be  traced.  Both  thefe 
Chriftians  and  the  ftoics  confidered  good  or  bad 
actions  as  relative  only  to  the  caufe  which  produces 
them,  the  affection  or  character  from  which  they 
proceed,  not  to  the  confequences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  they  tend  to 
promote.  Thefe  confequences  and  effects,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  ftoics,  depended  not  on  ourfelves. 
With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were  altogether 
indifferent ;  and  as  fuch,  could  not  poffibly  confti- 
tute  any  part  of  merit  or  demerit,  or  become  the 
proper  objects  of  praife  or  cenfure. 

The   ignorant  vulgar   indeed,  and   as  fuch  the  Vulgar 
ftoics  confidered  all  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  0/aaion« 
with  their  philofophy,  allowed  fuch  contingent  cir-  anj| cha' 
cumftances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of  ac- 
tions and  characters  ;  and  thence  the  extraordinary 
confufion    introduced   into  religion   and  morality. 
Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one  may  be  con- 
demned to  obfcurity,  and  bereft  of  opportunity  to 
exert  his  wickednefs  -,  the  other  may  be  raifed  to 
power,  which  he  abufes,  or  entrufted  with  a  fceptre, 
which  becomes  an  iron  rod  in  his  hands.     To  the 
bulk   of  mankind,  the   fecond  appears  a  greater 

monfter 
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CHAP,  monfter  than  the  firft.  To  the  philofopher,  they 
i_  r~  _'  appear  equally  criminal ;  but  the  firft  is  a  ftorm 
which  fpends  its  rage  in  vacuity  •,  the  fecond  a 
cloud,  not  more  tempeftuous,  that  defbroys  the  fair 
objects  accidentally  expofed  to  its  violence.  In 
the  fame  manner  two  men  may  be  equally  meri- 
torious, although  the  one,  from  the  unfavourable 
circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  referable 
a  clear  ftream  rolling  through  a  lonefome  folitude, 
while  the  other,  more  advantageoufly  fituated  with 
refpect  to  external  objects,  may  refeaiblea  beauti- 
ful river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley,  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,  and 
dirrufing  abundance  and  pleafure  through  the  ad- 
joining country,  which  it  fertilifes  and  adorns. 

The  injudicious  eflimation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
by  the  effects  which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the 
fource  of  that  extravagant  admiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  excefiive  feverity  on  the  other, 
which  univerfally  characterife  the  judgments  of  the 
vulgar.  But  a  wife  man,  who  examines  the  firft 
principles  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  will  neither 
be  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  heroes  and  patriots, 
nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge  againfl  iiluftrious 
criminals 79.  The  civil  magillrate,  who  is  in- 
truded with  the  intereft  of  fociety,  and  who  has 
that  intereil  always  in  view,  in uft  chiefly  regard 
.external  actions,  and  confider  them  as  fuflkient  in- 
dications of  the  inward  affections  and  character. 
It  is  his  bufmefs  to  regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify 

79   Siesta   frfejtoslorof'   vLvx  $iyu,    B^"v^   iirxm>,  &C.     F.nchir. 
C.  Ixxii. 

the 
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the  hearts,  of  men.  But  we  may  be  allured  that 
He,  who  can  penetrate  deeper  than  an  earthly 
judge,  governs  the  moral  world  by  more  refined 
principles,  and  difpenfes  rewards  and  punifhments 
according  to  a  more  accurate  ftandard80.  To 
avert  his  anger,  fuperflition  tells  us  to  repair  the 
bad  confequences  of  our  mifconduct ;  and,  as  this 
is  often  impracticable,  therefore  commands  an  im- 
pofTibility  :  to  regain  his  approbation,  and  that  of 
our  own  breads,  philolbphy  exhorts  us  to  fix  our 
chief  attention,  not  on  effects,  which  are  tranfitory, 
but  on  the  caufe,  which  is  permanent ;  to  be  lefs 
anxious  about  wiping  off  the  ftain  of  particular 
fins,  than  felicitous  to  flop  the  fource  from  which 
they  all  flow.  When  we  have  accomplished  this 
great  purpofe,  we  have  reached  the  perfection  of 
our  nature.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined 
virtue  as  our  duty,  has  placed  our  happinefs  in 
virtue.  In  performing  the  tafk  affigned  us,  we 
neceffarily  attain  our  reward 8I. 

Such  is  the  philofophy  of  the  ftoics,  which  Philofo. 
befide  containing  feveral  contradictions  which  all 
the  fubtlety  of  the  feet  was  unable  to  reconcile, 
evidently  fuppofes  a  degree  of  perfection  far  be- 
yond the  weaknefs  of  humanity.  The  fyftem  of 
Epicurus  is  not  lefs  artificial  in  its  texture,  and, 
though  humbler  in  its  origin,  is  equally  magni- 
ficent in  its  conclufions  8\  Like  the  lowly  plant, 

il°  Epiffl'jt.  Enchir.  c.  xxxviii. 

81  Quod  ii  ita  eft,  ut  neque  quifquam,  nifi  bonus  vir,  & 
omnes  boni  bcati  Pint;  quid  philofophia  magis  colendum,  aut 
quid  eft  virtute  divinius.  Cicero  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  ad  fin. 

81  Diogen.  Laert.  inAriftip.  &Epicur, 

which, 
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c  H  A  P.  which,  at  firft  feebly  emerging  from  the  ground, 
gradually  rifes  to  a  {lately  tree  towering  to  the  fky, 
the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  at  firft  reftricting  the 
primary  objects  of  natural  defire  and  averfion  to 
bodily  pleafure  and  pain,  by  degrees  expands  itfelf 
into  the  faireft  forms  of  virtue,  and  enforces  the 
fevereft  leffons  of  duty.  That  pleafure  and  pain 
are  the  univerfal  objects  of  defire  and  averfion  is 
a  truth,  he  obferved,  powerfully  attefted  by  the 
confenting  voice  of  all  animated  nature.  Not 
only  men,  but  children,  and  even  brute  animals, 
could  they  emit  articulate  founds,  would  declare 
and  cry  out,  that  pleafure  is  the  fovereign  good, 
and  pain  the  greateft  evil 83.  That  they  are,  not 
only  the  greateft  and  moft  univerfal,  but  thejbte 
ultimate  objects  of  defire  and  averfion,  Epicurus 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  analyfing  our  paffions, 
and  actions,  and  virtues,  all  of  which,  he  pre- 
tended, had,  in  the  laft  inftance,  nothing  farther 
in  view  than  to  procure  bodily  pleafure,  and  avoid 
bodily  pain.  If  we  defire  power  and  wealth,  it  is 
becaufe  power  and  wealth  furnifh  us  with  innume- 
rable means  of  enjoyment.  Senfible  that  the  good- 
will of  the  fociety  in  which  we  live,  is  neceffary  to 
our  fecurity,  we  ftrive  affiduoufly  to  acquire  it, 
cultivate  friendship,  exercife  benevolence,  and 
practife  with  diligence  and  alacrity  all  thofe  focial 
virtues  efTential  to  the  public  fafety,  in  which  our 
own  is  included.  When  it  is  neceffary  to  reject  a 
prefent  pleafure,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  in 
future,  temperance  muft  moderate  the  eagernefs  of 
8*  Cicero  de  Finibus,  1.  i.  c.  ix.  £  paffim. 

defire  j 
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defire  ;  and  when  it  is  neceiTary  to  encounter  a  c 
prefent  pain,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  future, 
fortitude  muft  controul  the  dictates  of  pufillani- 
mity.  Juftice  teaches  us  to  abftain  from  injuring 
others,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can 
efcape  being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence, 
which,  according  to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  of  all 
the  virtues,  and  to  which  juftice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants,  in- 
variably points  out  to  us,  and  enforces,  that  courfe 
of  action  which  is  moft  conducive  to  our  private 
comfort  and  happinefs.  This  courfe  of  action  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moralifls  to  confift  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  -,  fo  that  virtue,  according  to  Epi- 
curus, is  the  only  true  wifdom,  and  vice  the  moft 
fhort-fighted  levity  and  folly. 

To  illuftrate  this  doctrine,  he  obferved,  that  His 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fearulti-  fur 
mately  refer  to  the  fenfations  of  bodily  pleafure  or  pai 
pain,  yet  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are 
infinitely  more  important  than  their  originals.  The 
body  can  only  feel  the  fenfation  of  the  prefent 
moment,  which  can  never  be  of  great  importance; 
whereas  the  mind  recollects  the  paft,  and  antici- 
pates the  future.  If  our  mental  frame,  therefore, 
be  properly  adjufted,  if  our  fentiments  and  judg- 
ments be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  how  our  bodies  be  difpofed  •,  we  may  de- 
fpife  its  pleafures,  and  even  fet  its  pains  at  defiance. 
If  pain  be  violent,  experience  teaches  us  that  it 
muft  be  Ihort ;  it  cannot  be  continued  long  with- 
out becoming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  in- 
tervals 
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CHAP,  tervals  of  eale  ;  befides,  death  is  always  within  our 

XI 

.        !1_  reach,  and  ready  at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever 

life  becomes  a  burden. 

Bold  pie-        By  tliis  kind  of  philofophical  chemiftry,  Epi- 
hisfip°hi!o-f  curus  extracted  from  the  grofTeft  materials,    the 
fophy.        mod    fublime  principles    of  wifdom    and  virtue. 
His   philofophy  impofed  abfolute   filence  on   the 
palTjons;  fmce  no  flate,  and  therefore  not  the  little 
,     republic  of  man,  can  be   happy  in   fedition.     In 
this   Tranquillity  of  mind,    he   boafted   a  felicity 
which  external  pleafures  might  vary,  but  could  not 
increafe;  and  his  fecurity  of  enjoyment  he  afferted 
to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with   that  of 
the  Gods,    fmce   the   moft   unbounded  duration 
could  not  afford  greater  happinefs  than  arofe  from 
reflecting,  that  all  our  pleafures  and  pains  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  fpan.     Having  adopted  the 
atomic  philofophy  of  Democritus,  he  rendered  it 
fubfervient  to  his  morality.     The  phenomena  of 
nature,    he   fancied    might   be  explained  by   the 
figures  and  motions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  the  univerfe  arofe,  fo  did  it  continue, 
without  the  interference  of  the  Gods,  thofe  celeftial 
beings,    who,     enjoying    complete    happinefs    in 
themfelves,  and  totally  independent  on  the  actions 
of  men,  are  neither  pleafed  with  our  virtues,  nor 
offended  by  our  crimes.    Confiding  in  the  certainty 
of  thefe  fpeculations,  he  trampled  under  foot  the 
fuperflitious  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified  his 
mind  againft  the  fear  of  death s*. 

$*  Lucretius,  paffina. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom  CHAP. 
no  philofopher  was  ever  more  admired  and  beloved  ,_  ^1^, 
by  his  difciples,  or  more  cordially  attached  to  His  cha~ 
them  in  affectionate  efteem.  He  is  defcribed  as  a  *' 
man  of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition,  of  great 
gentlenefs  and  humanity  •,  and,  like  Eudoxus,  who 
preceded  him,  and  who  inculcated  the  fame  loofe 
doctrines  of  religion  and  morality,  extremely  tem- 
perate with  regard  to  pleafure;  a  circumftance 
which  failed  not  to  add  much  reputation  to  his 
philofophy.  In  his  character,  the  firm  and  manly, 
were  united  with  the  gender,  virtues.  When 
grievoudy  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  he  bore  the  agony 
incident  to  that  difeafe  with  the  greateft  conftancy; 
and,  in  the  laft  day  of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had 
reached  a  degree  beyond  which  he  could  conceive 
none  greater,  wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus  *s, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  children  of  his  fa- 
vourite difciple  Metrodorus,  alluring  him  at  the 
fame  time,  that  as  to  himfelf,  he  flill  was  happy, 
fmce  the  fmart  of  his  bodily  fufferings  was  more 
than  compenfated  by  the  pleafures  of  his  mind,  and 
particularly  by  the  agreeable  remembrance  of  his 
difcoveries ;  a  declaration,  however  inconfiftent  it 
may  be  deemed  with  his  opinions,  highly  honour- 
able to  the  man. 

Such  were  thephilofophicalfyftems  refpecting  life  Phiiofo- 
and  happinefs,   by  which  the  more  liberal  part  of 
mankind  long  affected  to  regulate  their  fentiments 
and  conduct.     The  exceflive  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho, 

* s  Vid.  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  fe<fl.  ix.  &  Cic.  de  Finibus,  1.  ii. 
c.  xxx.  &  feqq. 

VOL.  IV.  G  g  which 
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which  none  could  reduce  to  practice  without  merit- 
ing the  charge  of  infanity,  feems  never,  even  in 
theory,  to  have  had  much  vogue  among  the  fpe- 
culatifts  of  antiquity.  In  matters  of  doubtful  evi- 
dence, indeed,  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  judgment 
had  been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced  by 
Plato,  and  extended  to  fubjects  of  every  kind  by 
his  followers  Arcefilas  and  Carneades  86.  Thefe 
philofophers,  however,  in  denying  certainty,  ftill 
admitted  probability,  which  they  thought  fufficient 
for  regulating  our  judgments  and  actions.  But  the 

O  **? 

extravagant  Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  main- 
taining, that  no  one  opinion  was  more  probable 
than  another.  The  non-exiftence  of  fenfible  quali- 
ties, which  had  been  proved  by  Democritus  873 
Protagoras  8S,  and  Ariftippus  8p,  and  which  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  a  modern  difcovery,  becaufe  the 
contrary  opinion  obtained  among  the  fchoolmen, 
probably  led  Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewife  of 
moral  qualities  and  diftinctions.  As  heat  and  cold, 
tafles  and  colours,  had  no  external  exiilence  in 

*5  Becaufe   Socrates  and    Plato  doubted  fome  things,  thefe 
philofophers  doubted  all,     Vld.  Cicer.  Acad.  1.  i.     They  formed, 
what  was  called,  the  New  Academy,  which  held  the  fame  tenet* 
with  the  ar.ciei.f,  only  aUerting  them  ftill  Itfs  pofitively. 
87  See  Sextus  Emp'Ticus,  p.  399. 
v.'i  Pyrrhcn.  Ilypot.  1.  i.  feel.  216. 
*9  Prjjteria  -quoniam  neqneant  line  luce  colores 
EfTe,  neque  in  luce  exiitant  primordia  rerum 
Scire  licet,  quam  fint  nullo  velata  colore. 


Sed  ne  forte  putcs  folo  fpoliata  colore 

Corpora  prima  manere  ;  etiatn  fecreta  teporis, 

Sunt,  ac  frigoris  omniito,  &c.  LUCRETIUS,  1.  ii. 


bodies^ 
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bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mkd  ;  in  the  C  H  A  p. 

/*  "VI 

lame  manner,    beauty  and  deformity,   virtue  and  »— ^j 
vice,  happinefs  and  mifery,  had  no  real  or  per- 
manent caufe,  but  depended,  like  every  thing  elfe, 
on  relation  or  comparifon.     Upon  this  principle, 
fc  that    all   was    relative90,"    Pyrrho   eftablifhed 
topics  for  enabling  his  feet  readily  to  difpute  the 
truth  of  all  pofitions  whatever,    and  which  were 
reduced  to  ten 9l,  probably  in  oppofition  to  the  ten 
categories  of  the  dogmatifrs.     The  great  patron  of 
Pyrrhonifm  boafts,  that  while  other  philofophers 
wandered  in  purfuit  of  a  falfe  and  artificial  happi- 
nefs, Pyrrho  alone  had  difcovered  the    true  and 
natural   one,    and  that,    by    an    accident    fimilar 
to  the  painter's 9Z,  who  having  finiflied  the  picture 
of  a  dog  all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouth,   could  not, 
after  repeated  trials,  fatisfy  himfelf  in  painting  this 
laft  circumftance.     Enraged  by  difappointment,  he 
at  length  dafhed  againft  the  canvas  the  fpunge  with, 
which  he  wiped  his  pencils.     Accident  produced 
the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  fought  from  art; 
and  the  foam  was  reprefented  fo  naturally,  that  the 
picture,  though  admirable  in  other  refpcfts,  was 
chiefly  admired   on   this    account.     Fatigued   by 
many  painful  refearches  into  the  nature  of  truth 
and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  dif- 
covered that  truth  and  virtue  were  nowhere  to  be 

9°  Ylana.  wfo?  T».     Sextus  Empiric. 

9«  Sextus  Empiric.  Hypothet.  Pyrrhon.  1.  i.  c.  xiv.  &  Diogen. 
Laert.  in  Pyrrhon. 

9*  Sextus  Empiric.  1.  i.  c.  xii.  Sextn?  calls  the  painter  Apelles. 
Pliny,  1.  xxxv.  c.  xx.  afcribes  this  accident  to  Protogenes,  and 
a  fimilar  one  to  Nealces,  in  painting  a  boric. 

G  g  2  found ; 
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CHAP,  found ;  a  difcovery  which  produced  that  modera- 
•L_  -r-    «  tion  and  indifturbance  9J,  that  happy  indiffei  ence, 
or  rather  perfect  infenfibility,  which  is  as  naturally 
attended  by  happinefs,  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its 
fhadow 94. 

Conclu.  ^n  concluding  this  work  with  the  fcepticifm  of 
fion.  Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  honour  of 
Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which  that  phi- 
lofopher  inculcated  can  have  no  otner  tendency 
than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to  darken 
and  perplex  the  mind;  yet  thofe  fyftems  of  his 
contemporaries,  or  predeceffors,  which  have  been 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  prefent  hiftory, 
amidft  all  their  apparent  contradictions,  uniformly 
afford  fuch  views  of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken 
and  cherifh  our  love  for  both.  Eftablifhed  on 
firm  grounds  of  reafon,  they  evince  the  indiffoluble 
union  of  intereft  with  duty,  difplay  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  its  brighteft  charms,  and  unmafk  the 
hideous  fpectres  of  fancy  and  fuperftition. 

9J  Arap«4ia.     Sextus  Empiric. 

94  Sextus  Empiric,  ubi  fupra,  &  paflim. 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the 
Figures  to  the  Page. 


a  gardener,  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Si- 
don,  realons  for  rejecting  his  ilory,  iv.  292.     Note. 
/,  a  cit)    famed  for  its  temple  cf  Apollo,  and  oracle,  destroyed 
by  t!ie  Perfians,  i.  462. 

,  the  faculty  of,  not  unknown  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
anuent?,  iii.  513. 
Detent  in  language,  its  ufe,  and  varieties,  i.  243. 
Achaia,  conqueied   by  the  followers  of  Tifamenus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  {.98.     Brief  political  hiftory  of,   211. 

The  prolperity  of,  referred  to  the  wifdom  of  their  laws,  ii.  14. 
Their  proip  rity  extended  to  their  colonies  in  Magna  Grzecia,  15. 
Revolutions  in  that  country,  iii.  430. 
Achilles,  opinions  of  critics  concerning  his  fhield,  as  defcribed  by 

Homer,  i.  85.     Note. 
Acuphis,  ambaffador  from   Nyfa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  fuc- 

cefsful  negociation,  iv.  345. 
Ada,  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by  Alexander  the 

Great,  iv.  268. 

Adimanthus,  joint  commander  with  Conon  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  character,  iii.  79.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Lyfander,  86.  Is 
fpared  by  him,  87. 

Adimantus,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  ftups,  his  violent  oppofi- 
tion  to  Themiftocles  in  a  council  of  war  on   board  the  Grecian 
fleet,  i.  470. 
Adonis,  celebration  of  the  annual  feflival  of,  at  Athens,  defcribed, 

i«i.  350. 

Adrajlus,  a  fugitive  Phrygian  princ?,  his  hiftory,  i.  308. 
Adverjiiy,  calls  forth  the  latent  resources  of  popular  governments, 

iii.  7.     But  increafes  political  faftions,  90. 

Adultery,  hew  punifhed  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  73. 
JEgina,  the  ifland  defcribed,  i.  412.     The  fleet  of,  deftroyed  by 
Themillocles,  413. 

Potamus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Lyfander  and  the 
.Athenians,  iii.  84. 

G  g  3  JEn$(u, 
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probably  contemporary  with  Dido,  ii   2.     Note. 

JEfclrines,  the  philofopher,  the  argument  maintained  in  his  dia- 
logues, iii!  148. 

• ,  the  orator    his  embafly  to  Peloponnefus,  to  unite  the 

Grecian  ftates  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  98.  105.  Quarrel 
between  him  and  Demofthenes,  no.  His  fpeech  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  113.  Js  corrupted  by  Philip's  ambalTadors,  120. 
His  fpeech  to  Phiiipon  another  embafly,  123.  Gives  an  account 
of  his  embafly  to  the  Athenians,  130.  Aflumes  the  merit  of 
foftening  Philip  toward  the  Phocians,  141.  Is  profecuted  at  the 
perfuafion  of  Demofthenes,  160.  Is  fent  as  deputy  to  the  Am- 
phyftionic  council,  203.  Inveighs  againft  the  Locrians  for  culti- 
vating the  Cirrhean  plain,  206.  Accufes  Ctefiphon  for  his  de- 
cree in  honour  of  Demofthenes,  354.  His  banifhment,  3;:. 
fchjlui  the  tragedian  diftinguifhes  himfeif  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, i.  403.  Was  the  father  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  ii.  145. 
fep,  his  fables,  the  firft  Grecian  attempt  toward  moral  philofo- 
phy,  ii.  128. 

,  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heraclidaj,  5.  96.  Eftablifh 
themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  97.  Are  ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  270.  Singular  mode  of  righting  the  invaders,  271. 

dgamemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  collected  againft 
Troy,  i.  43.  Takes  and  deftroys  that  city,  46.  How  he  ob- 
tained the  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Grecian  princes,  68. 
His  death,  91. 

Agejilaus,  his  character,  and  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta, 
iii.  249.  Is  declared  king,  250.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  forces  in  Afia,  254.  His  ill  treatment  of  Lyfander, 
256.  His  addrefs  in  counteracting  the  treachery  of  TifTaphernes, 
258.  His  expedition  to  Phrygia,  259.  His  milirr.ry  prepara- 
tions, and  martial  exercifes,  260.  Defeats  the  Perfians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paclolus,  262.  Negotiation  between  him  and 
Tithrauftes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  263.  Is  intruded  with 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  264.  His  victories  infpire 
him  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Perfian  empire,  265.  Is 
recalled,  275.  He  defeats  the  Thellalians  on  his  return,  278. 
Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Coronrea,  286.  His  Afiatic 
victories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  310.  Allows  his  colleague  Cle- 
ombrotus  to  condudl  the  war  in  Bceotia,  344.  Ts  fuppofed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  on  the  P-rxus  of 
Athens,  347.  His  invafions  of  Bceotia,  ib.  A<!b  as  the  Spar- 
tan deputy  in  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  thac  city,  355.  Debates 
'between  him  and  Epaminondas,  356.  Evades  the  law  of  Ly- 
curgus  with  refpeft  to  the  troops  vanquimed  at  Leu&ra,  374. 
His  ineffectual  attempts  to  reftore  the  Spartan  authority  in  Ar- 
cadia, 392.  His  vigilant  exertions  on  the  jnvafion  of  Laconia 
by  the  Thebans,  395.  Negociates  a  defenfive  treaty  with 
Athens,  397.  His  death  and  character,  464. 
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•Agejtpolls,  king  of  Sparta,  befieges  and  takes  die  city  of  Mantinzea, 
iii.  317.  Takes  Torona,  327.  Dies,  328. 

Agisy  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces  at  the  re- 
newal of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  11.318.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  the  Argives,  319.  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  323.  His  expe- 
dition into  Attica,  383.  His  fpoufe  Timea  feduced  by  Alci- 
biades,  iii.  13.  Invades  the  Eleans,  160.  His  death,  249. 

Agoracrltus,  his  celebrated  ftatue  of  Venus,   iii.  150. 

Agriculture  taught  in  Attica  by  Cecrops,  i.  12.  How  practifed  in 
Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.  83. 

Agrigentum,  by  whom  founded,  ii.  n. 

its  magnificence,  and  profperity  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  166. 
Siege  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  169.  Miferable  fate  of  the 
Agrigentines,  ibid. 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  his  prefumption,  and  how  punifhed, 
i.  56.  Note. 

Alc/guiy  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  270. 

Alcander^  from  a  perfecutor,  becomes  a  fupporter  of  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  i.  129.  Ktte. 

Alcibiades,  his  birth  and  education,  55.  309.  Attachment  between 
him  and  Socrates,  311.  His  character,  313.  His  antipathy  to 
Sparta,  314.  His  deceitful  conduct  toward  the  Spartan  ambaf- 
fadors,  316.  Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argive 
alliance,  317.  Perfuades  the  Argives  to  break  their  truce,  321. 
His  ambitious  views,  340.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  refpecting 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  343.  His  armament  fails,  350.  He 
takes  Catana,  355.  His  operations  flopped  by  his  recal  to 
Athens,  356.  He  is  accufed  of  impiety  by  Thefialus,  358. 
He  flies  to  Sparta,  361.  382. 

Surprifes  the  Athenian  partifans  in  Chios,  iii.  11.  Seduces 
the  fpoufe  of  king  Agis,  13.  Takes  refuse  with  the  Perfian 
general  TifTaphernes,  15.  Alienates  that  general  from  the 
Spartan  interefts,  16.  Confpircs  againft  the  democracy  _  in 
Athens,  17.  Fruftrates  the  negociation  between  the  Athenian 
ambafladors  and  Tiflaphernes,  23.  Is  indted  by  Thrafybulus 
to  the  camp  at  Samos,  28.  His  uddrcfs  to  his  countrymen,  29. 
His  meflage  to  the  tyrants,  30.  Is  recalled  to  Athens^  34. 
Captures  the  whole  Peloponnefian  fleet,  37.  Takes  Byzantium, 
42.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  43.  Conducts  the  Eleu- 
finian  feftival,  48  His  arrival  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  Plyn- 
teria  deemed  inaufpicious,  50.  His  fleet  defeated  during  his 
abfence,  by  Lyfander,  59.  He  is  impeached  by  Thrafybulus, 
and  difgraced,  60.  Kis  advice  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Athenian, 
fleet  rejected,  83.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  112.  Manner  of  his 
death,  ibid. 

Alcidas,  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  fent  to  the  relief  of  Mity- 
lene,  his  imprudent  conduct,  ii.  241.  251.  His  engagement 
with  Nicoflratus  at  Corcyra,  259. 

G  g  4  Alexander* 
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accufed  by  ^Efchines  to  the  Amphiclyonic  council,  for 
cultivating  the  Cirrhean  plain,  iv.  206.  They  attack  the  Am- 
phiftyons,  for  deftroying  their  plantations,  208.  AmphiiTa 
taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  210. 

Amufements  of  the  Greeks  durirg  the  heroic  ages,  i.  87. 

Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bardyllis,  and  re- 
itored  by  the  Spartans,  iv.  7. 

.•lm:<ntas,  the  fon  of  Philip,  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  239. 

Anacrton,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  271. 

..inaxagoras,  was  the  firft  Grecian  philofopher  who  entertained 
rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  ii.  21.  Note.  131.  His  dodrines 
counteracted  by  the  refinements  of  the  Sophills,  ibid.  His  ac- 
cufation  and  banifhment,  209. 

Anaxander,  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  Ariftomenes  the 
Mefienian,  i.  186. 

Anderica,  fettled  by  the  Eretrian  prifoners  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, i.  400. 

Aniirccles,  the  joint  king  of  MefTenia,  his  unfuccefsful  conteft  with 
his  afibciate  Antiochus,  i.  161.  Obtains  the  province  of  Hya- 
mia  from  the-Spartan  conquerors,  177. 

Ancmpbaretus,  the  Spartan,  commander  under  Paufanias,  his  re- 
fractory conduct,  i.  50:. 

•intalcidas,  one  of  the  Spartan  negotiators  at  the  Perfian  court,  his 
character,  iii.  296.  His  fucceisful  negociations,  79?.  Roufes 
the  jealoufy  of  Arraxerxes  againit  the  Athenians,  303.  Reduces 
the  Grecian  ftates  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Ar- 
taxer.xes,  306.  Afliils  at  a  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  ftates  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  423. 

Antiochi'.s,  commander  cf  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  abfence  of  Al- 
cibiades,  imprudently  expofes  himfelf  to  a  defeat  by  Lyfander, 
iii.  59. 

• ,  the  Arcadian  deputy  at  the  Perfian  court,  his  character 

of  the  Perfians  to  his  countrymen,  iii.  4  6. 

Antipater^  is  intrufted  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  during  his  Ealtern  expedition,  iv.  253.  Checks  the 
commotions  in  Greece,  during  the  abfence  of  Alexander,  333. 
Is  ordered  to  join  his  mafter  with  new  levies,  374. 

Antipaon,  the  orator,  his  character,  iii.    18. 

t  Antifhon,  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don to  burn  the  Athenian  docks,  iv.  .co.  Is  detected  by  De- 
moflhenes,  and  puniftied,  201. 

Antiftbenes,  of  Athens,  the  great  leflbns  of  his  philofophy,  iii.  140. 

Aornoiy  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 

Apelles,  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  works,  iv.  407. 

Apollo,  caufes  that  gave  his  oracle  at  Delphi  a  fuperior  credit  over 
other  oracles,  i.  112. 

Apollo, 
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Afdlo,  the  Amyclean,  account  of  the  throne  of,  made  by  Bathydes 
the  Magnefian,  ii.  163.  Belvidere  defcribed,  176. 

The  Absean  temple  of,  burnt,  with  a  number  of  Phocian  re- 
fugees in  it,  iv.  126. 

ApolloJorus ,  the  Athenian  painter,  the  firft  who  knew  the  force  of 
light  and  {hade,  iii.  491. 

Apcllodorus ,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent  Alexander 
the  Greac  from  returning  to  that  city,  iv.  380. 

Apollcnides,  the  Olynthian,  banifhed  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  iv.  99. 

Afccus  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to  cover  the 
truii  of  the  fleet  to  Lyfander,  who  goes  fecond  in  command, 
iii.  82. 

Arhela,  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  k'ng 
of  Perfia,  iv.  311. 

Arcadia,  fituation  of  that  country,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
i.  207. 

State  of,  at  the  a-ra  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  iii.  314.  Fate 
of  Mantinxa,  318.  National  character  of  the  Arcadians,  409. 
Are  defeated  by  Archidamus,  413.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the 
Spartans  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  Achseans  on  the  other,  431. 
A  peace  concluded  with  Athens,  434.  The  Arcadians  feize 
Olympia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445;.  They  plunder  the 
Olympic  rrea'ure,  447.  Scheme  of  thofe  who  partook  of  this 
treasure,  to  prevent  inquiries,  449. 

Arcbtlaus  I.  king  of  Macedon,  his  hiflory  and  character,  iv.   5. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spartans  into  their  confederacy 
againit  Athens,  ii.  2^4.  Is  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  218. 
Leads  his  army  into  Attica,  219. 

Arcbidamus,  fon  of  , \gefilaus,  folicits  the  pardon  of  Sphodrias, 
out  of  friencifhip  to  his  ("on  Cleonymus,  iii.  36.  Commands 
the  Spartan  forces  frnt  againft  the  Arcadians,  411.  Defeats  them 
at  Midea  without  the  lofs  of  a  man,  413.  His  fpeech  on  the 
requelt  of  the  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  to  negociate  a  feparate 
peace  with  Thebes,  437.  Defeats  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas 
to  furpriie  the  city  of  Sparta,  455. 

Endeavour:  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnefus, 
iv.  49.  Aims  at  procuring  the  cuftody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
i  >6\  Raifes  an  army  for  that  purpote,  130. 

ArcbiJochus,   the  ancient  Grecian  poet,   memoirs  of,   5.  259. 

bitter  revenge  againft  Neobule  and  her  father,  262.  Character 
of  his  poetry,  263.  Is  banifhed  Paros,  265.  Recovers  credit 
at  the  Olympic  games,  266.  Honours  paid  to  him  on  his  return 
to  Paros,  268. 

A-  :b:tcft«r:t  rude  ftate  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 
TLe  Doric  and  Ionic  order?  of,  where  invented,  ii.  162. 
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jtrcbons,  commencement  of  the  magiflracy  of,  at  Athens,  in  the 
{lead  of  the  kings,  i.  101.  Their  number,  office,  and  rank, 
ii  112. 

Areopagus,  the  court  of,  at  Athens,  defcribed,  i.  361.  ii.  11-,. 

A.rginuff"at  battle  of,  between  Callicratidas  and  the  Achenians, 
iii.  70. 

Argonautic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  20.  The  objecl  of  this  ad- 
venture, 22. 

Argos,  firft  fettled  by  Danaus,  i.  8.  Contefts  between  the  citizens 
of,  and  thofe  of  the  dependent  towns,  i.  210.  War  with  Sparta, 
32.2. 

Intefline  commotions  in  the  republic  of,  ii.  89.  The  town 
of  Mycenae  deftroyed,  90.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  -<o.-i.  The  Argive  alliance,  ibid.  The  Ar- 
gives take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  319. 
Conclude  a  truce,  ibid.  The  truce  broken  at  the  intfigation  of 
Alcibiades,  321.  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  3  2.  Tumult  at  Ar- 
gos,  in  which  the  league  with  Athens  is  abjured,  and  a  confede- 
racy entered  into  with  Sparta,  3.^.5. 

Ariteus,  fucceeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  vanquifhed  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  iii.  199.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxer- 
xes,  zoz.  Is  detached  from  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contri- 
vance of  Tiflaphernes,  203. 

Arijiteus,  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  fent  to  affift  in  the 
defence  of  Potidara,  ii.  199.  Is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and 
put  to  death,  233. 

Arijlagorasy  of  Melitus,  iniligates  the  lonians  to  revolt  ag.iinft  the 
Fenian  government,  i.  356.  His  negociations  at  Sparta,  358. 
Applies  to  the  Athenians  for  afliliance,  361.  369.  The  remainder 
of  his  hiflory,  and  dea-.h,  373. 

Ariftides,  his  generous  deference  to  Miitiades,  his  aftbciate  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  i.  397.  Comparifon  between 
him  and  Themiiiocles,  407.  Their  nvalfhip,  409.  He  is 
banifhed,  410.  Returns  to  the  Grecian  fleet  juit  before  the  bat- 
tle off  Salamis,  474.  His  fpeech  to  Mardonius  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians,  489. 

Is  entrulled  with  the  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  confederated 
Greek  forces,  on  the  recal  of  Paufanias,  ii.  62.  His  death  and 
character,  67. 

,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of  expreflion,  iii.  494. 

Ariftocrates,  king  of  Arcadia,  profefles  to  affift  the  Meflenians 
againft  the  Spartans,  i.  189.  Deferts  them  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trenches,  190.  His  fecond  treachery,  and  punifhment,  201. 

Arijlodemus,  the  Mefienian,  devotes  his  daughter  to  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  oracular  demand,  i.  172.  Kills  her  brutally  himfelf, 
173.  Becomes  king,  and  wages,  fucceiofui  war  againft  the  Spar- 
tans. 174.  Kills  himfelf,  176, 

Arijlo- 
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^  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
cultivate  his  intereft  at  Athens,  iv.  104.  'Hisembafiy  to  Philip, 
108.  Is  fent  again,  no. 

Arijtomenes,  is  faluted  king  of  Meflenia  by  the  array  on  the  plains 
of  Dera:,  i.  181.  His  gallant  expedition  to  the  city  of  Sparta, 
183.  His  repeated  fuccefles  againft  the  Spartans,  185.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  Trenches,  190.  Defends  the  fortrefs  of  kira,  192. 
Js  taken  prifoner,  193.  His  extraordinary  efcape,  19).  Is 
furprifed  by  the  Spartans,  197.  Abandons  Eira,  199.  Is  kindly 
received  by  the  Arcadians,  201.  His  travels,  death,  and  cha- 
racter,  206. 

Arijlophanes,  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  ii.  144.  Nature  of 
his  comedies  defcribed,  149.  Ridicules  Cleon,  287. 

His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote  caufe  of  the  profecution 
of  Socrates,  iii.  128. 

Ariftotle,  his  diftindions  of  ftyle  in  writing,  iii.  154.  Inquiry  into 
Plato's  dodlrine  of  ideas,  ^14.  Note. 

Scientifical  prefents  made  to  him  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  410.  His  moral  and  political  works  fuperior  to  the  writings 
of  all  his  predeceflbrs,  411.  His  philofophy,  412.  His  logic,  413. 
His  great  opportunities  of  improvement,  415.  His  death,  416* 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  419.  Ultimate  and  fate  of  his 
philofophy,  430. 

Armenia,  paflage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  country,  under  thecon- 
duft  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirofophus,  iii.  217. 

Arrian,  remarks  on  his  account  of  Alexander's  paflage  from  Phafelis 
to  Perga,  iv.  272. 

Artabanus,  his  moral  refle£lions  to  Xerxes,  on  the  review  of  his  im- 
menfe  army,  i.  424.  His  cautions  for  the  fafery  of  the  Perfian  fleet, 

43  *• 

Artabazus,  fatrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of 

Perfia,  andfupports  himfelf  by  the  afliftance  of  Chares  of  Athens, 
iii.  4-85. 

Artapbernes,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Sardis,  commands  the  Athe- 
nians toreinftate  Hippias,  whom  they  had  expelled,  i.  368. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfia,  affords  protection  to  The- 
miftocles  en  his  banimment,  ii.  66.  His  meafures  of  defence 
againft  the  Grecian  invafion,  71.  Cimon's  victories  over  his 
fleet  and  army,  72.  Revolt  of  Kgypt,  76.  Solicns  a  peace  with, 
the  Athenians,  80. 

,,  , .  (Memnon),  is  appointed  fucceflbr  to  the  throne  of  Perfia, 
by  his  father  Darics  Nothus,  iii.  177.  His  brother  Cyrus  dif- 
putesthe  crown  with  him,  180.  Leads  his  army  againft  him,  194. 
Battle  of  Cynaxa,  195.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian 
army,  202.  Makes  war  again  ft  the  Spartans,  2.«i.  Orders  the 
death  of  Tiffaphernes,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  war  to  Ti- 
thrauftes,  26:'.  His  interview  with  Conon,  283.  Is  perfuaded 
bv  Conon  to  rebuild  the  wall;  of  Athens,  294.  He  diftatcs  the 

terms 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  304.  His  motive  for  promotln*  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  350.  Procures  a  congrefs  to  be  held  at 
Sparta,  352.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  407.  A 
congrefs  or"  the  Grecian  ftates  at  his  court,  4.22. 

Artemijia,  of  Halicarnafl'us,  her  advice  to  Xerxes,  i.  468.     Her  ar- 
tifice to  fave  herfclf  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477. 
Artemijium,  the  fir  ft  fea  engagement  there  between  the  Grecian  and 

Perfian  fleets,  5.455.     The  fecond,  457. 
Afpajtay  the  Athenian  coimefan,  her  character,  ii.  156.  208. 
Ajpendus,   the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of,    chaf- 

tifed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  273. 

AJiaMinor>  is  colonifed  by  Greeks,  i.  101.  Diftinclion  of  dia- 
lects in  the  new  fettlements,  103.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the 
Ionian  colonies,  104. 

AJJyria,   the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  of,  defcribed,  i.  309.  342. 
Ajironomy,  favoured  by  Alexander's  conqueft  of  Babylon,  iv.  409. 
Atleas,  king  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Macedon  to  affitt  him 
againft  the  Iftrians,  iv.   191.     His  perfidy,  192.     Is  chaftifed  by 
Philip,    194. 
Atbenagoras,  of  Syracufe,  infpircs  his  countrymen   with  contempt 

for  the  Athenian  armament  fent  againft  that  city,  ii.  364. 
Athens,  firft  fettled  by  Cecrops,  i.  8.     Agriculture  taught  there  by 
.  Cecrops,  12.     Hiftory  of  Thefeus,  30.     The  Cretan  initiations 
introduced   by  him,  32.     The  exiled   defcendants   of  Hercules 
received  into  Attica,  95.     Royalty  abolilhed  on  the  death  of  Co- 
drus,  and  the  magiftracy  of  Archons  fabftituted  in  its  room,  101. 
The  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  103.     Political  revolu- 
tions at  Athens,  212.     Conftitution  of  that  republic,  as  regulat- 
ed by  Solon,   361.     The  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  362.     Rapid 
fuccefies  of  the  Athenians   after  eftablifhing  a  democracy,  364. 
They  alfift   the  Ionian  revolters  againft  the  Perfian  government, 
569.     But  afterward  receive  difguft,  and  leave  them,  372.     At- 
tica invaded  by  the  Perfians,  390.     Meafures   taken  for  defence, 
3    i.     Battle  of  Marathon,  397.     Con  duel  of  the  Athenians  af- 
ter this  viftory,   401.     Honours   conferred   on  Miltiades,  402. 
Who  is  afterward  periecuted  to  death,  405.     And  his  memory  re- 
vered, 406.     Banilhment  of  Ariftides,  410.     Naval  fuccefles 
Themittoclesover  JSgina  and  Corcyra,  413.     Strength  and  fpirit 
of  the  republic,  414.     The  advice  of  the  oracle  on  the  approach 
ofXer.es,  expounded  by  Themiftocles,  430.     Memorable  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  447.     Xerxes  enters  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 
abandon  their  country,  465.     Mardonius  remains  in  Attica  after 
the  Hight  of  Xerxes,  480.  483,  The  Spartans  defert  the  Athenian 
caufe,  491.     Conteft  between  the  Athenians  and  Tegeans  in  the 
confederate  army  under  Paufanias,  500.     They  diitinguilh  them- 
felves  at  the  battle  of  Platasa,   507.  And  at  that  of  Mycale,  513. 
Their  profperity.'after  thefe  victories,  ii.  43.   Their  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  45.     Celebrate  their  victory  over  the  Per- 
8  fi'ans 
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fians  at  Salamis,  48.  The  city  of  Athens  rebuilt  and  fortified,  49. 
The  artful  embafly  of  Themiilocles  to  Sparta,  50.  The  Piraeus 
built,  53.  Banifhment  and  death  of  Themiilocles,  65.  Death 
and  character  of  Ariftides,  67.  Rapid  fuccefTes  of  Cimon,  69.  In- 
fluence of  Pericles  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  ftate,  74.  The 
Athenians  affift  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  Artaxerxes,  77.  Unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  meafure,  78.  Peace  concluded  with  Arta- 
xerxes, 80.  The  power  of  Athens  viewed  with  difcontent  by  the 
other  Grecian  ftates,  83.  Protection  afforded  to  the  Spartan 
Helots  and  MefTenians,  85.  Affiftance  given  to  the  Boeotians,  to 
fupport  their  independence  againft  Thebes,  92.  The  famous  truce 
of  thirty  years,  94.  How  they  fubdued  their  neighbouring  ftates, 
98.  Spirit  of  the  Athenian  government,  99.  Panegyric  on  the  Athe- 
nian laws,  103.  Character  of  Draco,  and  his  fyitem  of  legiflation, 
105.  State  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Solon,  106.  Review  of 
Solon's  inilitutions,  107.  Ufurpation  of  Pififiratus,  116.  Cha- 
racter of  Hip  parch  us,  117.  Alterations  in  government  introdu- 
ced by  Cliithenes,  118.  The  democratic  form  of  government 
completed  by  Pericles,  119.  Progrefs  of  luxury  in  the  republic, 
123.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  126.  Hifto- 
ry  of  philofophy,  127.  The  Sophifts,  133.  Socrates,  135.  Tra- 
gedy, 139.  Comedy,  144.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Athens,  150.  Mode  of  celebrating  the  feftivals,  151. 
Domeftic  manners  of  the  Athenians,  152.  Women,  ibid.  Cour- 
tefans,  155.  Character  of  Afpafia,  156.  The  fine  art£  patro- 
nized by  Pericles,  167.  Great  improvements  made  by  Athenian 
fculptors  and  painters,  168.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  works  of 
Phidias,  170.  Origin  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  181.  The  Co- 
rinthians and  Corcyreans  appeal  to  Athens,  and  folicit  the  ef- 
poufal  of  their  refpective  caufes,  189.  A  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence concluded  with  Corcyra,  192.  A  reinforcement  fent  to  the 
Corcyrean  fleet,  194.  Reply  to  the  remonftrance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, 195.  Revolt  of  Macedonia,  198.  Siege  of  Potidsa, 
194.  Account  of  the  Jtates  confederated  againft  Athens,  205. 
A  menacing  embafly  received  from  the  confederates,  207.  Ac- 
cufation  and  defence  of  Pericles,  210.  Preparations  for  war, 
217.  Invafion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  219. 
The  invallon  retaliated  on  the  confederates  by  fea,  220.  Attica 
evacuated,  221.  Megara  invaded,  222.  Athens  vifited  by  the 
plague,  223.  Devaftation  of  Attica  by  the  enemy,  225.  Ill 
fuccefs  of  the  war,  2Z7-  Death  and  character  of  Pericles,  230. 
Revolt  of  Lefbos,  237.  Siege  of  Mytilene,  239.  Character  of 
Cleon,  244.  His  cruel  propofal  of  putting  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  to  death,  reverted  by  the  perfuafion  of  Deodatus,  246. 
The  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the  plague,  268.  Expedition, 
to  ^Etoiia,  269.  Reject  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  and 
detain  their  pledged  fhips,  280.  Battle  of  Delium,  291.  Re- 
volt of  Amphipolis,  298.  Clamours  on  the  fuccefles  of  Brafidas, 
300.  Truce  concluded  with  Sparta,  ibid.  Peace  made  with 

Sparta, 
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Sparta,  304.  Acceffion  of  Athens  ro  the  Argive  alliance,  309. 
Mutual  difcontents  generated  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  314. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  318.  Expedition  againft  Melos,  327. 
Conference  between  the  commiflioners  of  Athens  and  thofe  of 
Melos,  328.  Reduction  of  Melos,  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants, 332.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  338.  Another  expedition. 
to  Sicily  debated,  343.  Preparations  for  this  undertaking,  348. 
Departure  of  the  armament  from  Athens,  350.  Caufes  of  re- 
calling Alcibiades,  357.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies 
Decelia,  383.  Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  384.  Are 
finally  defeated  at  lea  before  Syracufe,  397.  Their  miferable 
and  difaftrous  retreat  from  that  city,  401. 

General  confternation  at  the  news  of  the  fad  event  of  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  iii.  2.  Combination  of  the  Grecian  ftates 
againft  Athens,  3.  Their  preparations  to  aflift  the  revolt  of  the 
Afiatic  dependencies  of  the  Athenians,  8.  The  Athenians  dif- 
cover  and  defeat  the  meafures  of  the  Corinthians  and  Chians, 
10.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades  againft  the 
democracy,  17.  Pifander  co-operates  in  the  fame  defign,  21. 
Negociation  with  TifTaphernes,  22.  The  democracy  overturned, 
24.  The  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  formed,  25.  Their 
tyranny,  27.  Tumults  at  Athens,  occafioned  by  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  in  Samos,  31.  The  democracy  reftored,  and  Alci- 
biades recalled,  34.  The  Athenians  become  again  victorious  at 
fea,  3;.  Triumphant  return  of  Alcibiades,  44.  Celebration  of 
tHe  Eleufmian  rites,  46.  Celebration  of  the  Piynteria,  50. 
Alcibiades  accufed  and  difgraced,  60.  Callicratidas  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  and  killed,  70.  Wifdom  and  equity  obferved  in 
the  trial  of  offenders,  75.  Trial  of  the  admirals  for  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Argin.ufTaj,  76.  Dying  fpeech  of  Dio- 
medon,  78.  Defeat  and  lofs  of  his  fleet,  85.  Athens  befieged 
by  Lyfander,  90.  Embafly  of  Theramenes  to  Sparta,  91. 
Athens  furrenders  to  Lyfander,  and  is  difmantled,  94.  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  Athenians  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  100.  The 
perfecution  of  Lyfias  and  his  family,  101.  Accufation  and  death 
of  Theramenes,  106.  Death  of  Alcibiades,  112.  Thrafybulus 
oppofes  the  tyrants,  114.  He  feizes  the  Piraeus,  116.  The  ty- 
rants depofed,  and  decemvirs  eledetl,  119.  The  internal  peace 
of  Athens  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Paufanias,  122.  A  gene- 
ral amnefty,  124.  Profecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  Re- 
view of  his  followers,  and  their  principal  tenets,  147.  State  of 
the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Athenians  affift  the  The- 
bans  againft  the  Spartans,  271.  Battle  of  Coronzea,  285.  Co- 
non  prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294. 
The  Athenians  contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus,  304.  Are 
obliged  to  accept  terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  306.  A 
conspiracy  formed  there  by  Pelopkias,  to  reftore  the  democracy 
at  Thebes,  333.  Affiftance  fent  to  Thebes,  to  recover  the  ci- 
tadel 
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tadel  frorn  the  Spartans,  341.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  re- 
newed, 344.  The  Athenians  irritated  at  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
drias  on  the  Piraeus,  347.  Naval  fucceffes  againft  the  Spartans, 
350.  The  exiled  inhabitants  of  Platrca  received  into  the  repub- 
lic, 351.  Deputies  fent  to  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta,  355. 
Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  375.  They 
refolve  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  376.  A  defenfive  alliance 
with  Sparta  debated,  397.  Afliftance  fent  to  the  Spartans  againft 
the  Theban  invafion,  401.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  extended 
and  confirmed,  406.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  434. 
The  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  maritime  poffeffions  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinaa,  467.  The  iuppofed  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenians  (hewn  to  refult  from  the  nature  of  their  government, 
468.  Their  extreme  profligacy,  475.  Character  of  Chares, 
479.  The  focial  war,  480.  State  of  philofophy  at  this  time, 
486.  Statuary,  487.  Painting,  489.  Literature,  497.  Xe- 
nophon,  ibid.  Plato,  502. 

The  Athenians  deluded  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  if. 
18.  They  counteract  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  58.  They  defend 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  againft  Philip,  60.  Are  deluded  into 
negligence  by  the  policy  of  Philip,  74.  Intrigues  of  Philip  in 
Eubcea,  75.  State  of  parties  in  Athens,  80,  Chares  fent  to 
Olynthus,  87.  Charidemus  fent  to  Olynthus,  94.  Attka  in- 
tuited by  Macedonian  fleets,  103.  Philip's  deceitful  embafly  to 
Athens,  104.  AmbaiTadors  fent  to  negociate  with  Philip,  110. 
Their  report,  117.  Arrival  of  am bafiadors  from  Philip,  119. 
A  third  embafl'y  to  Philip,  121.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Phi- 
lip, 129.  General  confternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians,  139. 
Pafs  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fugitives,  140.  Refolve 
to  preferve  their  engagements  with  Philip,  144.  The  Athenians 
courted  both  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Peloponnefians,  153. 
Artful  reprefentations  of  the  partifans  of  Macedon,  154.  The 
Athenians  endeavour  to  roufe  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Philip, 
166.  Diopethes  fent  to  oppofe  Philip  in  Thrace,  107.  His  con- 
duct defended  by  Demofthenes,  169.  Spirited  exertions  againft 
Philip,  both  by  Yea  and  land,  175.  Eubcen  rerovered,  177.  De- 
cfee  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  in  acknowledgment  or" 
their  relief  by  Phocion,  188.  Oftend  the  Thebans  by  their  pre- 
fent  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  204.  The  Athenians  raife  a  con- 
federacy againft  Philip,  211.  General  confternation  on  Philip 
leizin&  Elatjca,  214.  Decree  pailed  for  an  aflbciation  with. 
Thebes,  and  other  cities,  againft  Philip,  215.  Battle  of  Chaero- 
nsea,  219.  Moderation  of  Philip  toward  Athens,  223.  Decrees 
in  conference  of  this  defeat,  225.  The  peace  with  Philip  rati- 
fied, 228.  Decree  the  trial  and  punimment  of  the  orators  ac- 
cufed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  252.  Military  prefents  from 
Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  264.  Baniftiments  of  ./Efchines  and  Demofthenes,  336. 
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State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,    337.     Philofo- 
phical   fects  eltablimed  there,  417. 

fon   of  Crcefus  king  of   Lydia,  his  death,   and  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  i.  307. 

B 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  Aflyria,  befteged  by  Cyrus,  i.  342.     The 
city,  and  its  refources,  defcribed,   343.     Is  taken  by  ftratagem, 

344- 

Flagitious  conduct  of  Harpalus,  Alexander's  governor  there, 
iv.  368.  Improvements  made  there  by  Alexander,  370.  Scheme 
of  Apollodorus  to  prevent  Alexander's  return  thither,  380. 

383> 

Baccbus,  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  iv.  344.  ftcte. 
Uaccn,  lord,  his  character  of  AriitotJe,  iv.  411. 
£ard$t    Grecian,    their  character  during   the  heroic   ages,  i.  251. 
Their    high  authority  and  influence  on  fociety,  253.     The  re- 
fpedl    attached  to  their  character,  254.     Peculiar  advantages  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  255.     The   perfection   and  autho- 
rity of  their  compofitions,  256.     Memoirs  of  Archilochus,  259. 
Terpander,  268.     Alcseus  and    Sappho,  270.     Anacreon,  271. 
Stefichorus,   272.     Pindar,  ibid. 

Sardyllis,  an  Illyrian  chief,  effects  a  revolution  in  Macedonia,  and 
renders  that  government   tributary    to  him,  iv.  7.     Defeats  Per- 
diccas,   10.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  24. 
Bathychs,  the  Magnefian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amydean  Apollo, 

ii.  163. 

Seattle,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  EiTay  on  Truth,  iv.  423.     Note. 
JSf/us,  the  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  iv,  380. 
Sias  of  Priene,  how  he   difluaded  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  from  at- 
tempting naval  exploits,  i.  303. 

Basotia,  revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  authority  of 
Thebes,  ii.  91.  The  revohers  affifted  by  the  Athenians,  92. 
Battle  of  Delium,  291. 

;,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Eion,  his  defperate  conduct  and 
death,  on  being  reduced  by  Cimon,  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  69. 

Soxing,  how  practifed  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  i.  230. 
Erachmans,   ancient,  account  of  their  tenets,  iv.  381. 
'Br a/Idas t  a    Spartan    naval    commander,  joins  the  fleet  of  Alcidas 
in  the  port  of  Cyllene,  ii.  252.      His  prudent  counfel  over-ruled 
by    his  colleague,   259.     His  expedition  to  Thrace,  295.     His 
addrefs  to   the  Acanthians,  296.      Procures   the  revolt  of  Am- 
phipolis,  298.     His  death,  and  honours  paid  to  his  memory  by 
the  citizens  there,   30 }. 

£ucephalust  Alexander  the  Great's  horfe,  a  city  founded  to  his  me- 
mory, iv.  356. 

Ey'hynia,  fufterings  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  in  their  paf- 
fage  through  that  country,  iii.  232. 

5  Byzantium, 
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,  its  foundation,  and  peculiar  fituation,  defcribed,  ii.  r-. 
Is  taken  from  the  Perfians  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  56. 

Is  taken  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  42.  Is  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Lyfander,  88.  Attempt  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  furprife 
the  city,  185. 

G 

Calyla  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  147. 

Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i.  8. 

Calamities,  public,  call  forth  the  latent  refources  of  free  govern- 
ments, iii.  7.  But  increafe  political  factions,  go. 

Calanus,  the  Brachman,   his  death  and  prophecy,  iv.  382. 

Calenture,   general  idea  of  this  diforder,  iii.  327. 

Callias,  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  againft  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon, iv.  171;. 

Callicratides,  the  Spartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
P!a;aea,  i.  5^ 

Callicratidas,  his  reception  when  fent  from  Sparta  to  fucceed  Ly- 
fander in  the  command  of  the  Peloponneiian  fleet,  iii.  63.  His 
manly  behaviour,  64.  Obtains  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  lonians,  66.  Takes  Methymna,  67.  Defeats  the 
Athenian  fleet  under  Conon,  68.  Is  defeated  and  killed  as 
Arginu/fe,  70. 

Callifthenes,  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,  put  to  death  for  a  confpiracy 
againft  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  388.  Note. 

Callixenus  procures  an  irregular  decree  againft  the  Athenian  admi- 
rals acculed  of  mifconducl:  at  Arginulfe,  iii.  77. 

Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  purfues  the  conquefts  of  his  father  Cy- 
rus, i.  345.  Reduces  Egypt,  347.  His  death,  348. 

Camerina,  the  favour  of  this  city  fought  by  Hermocrates  for  Syra- 
cufe,  and  by  Euphemus  for  the  Athenians,  ii.  372.  The  citi- 
zens determine  to  preferve  a  neutrality.  375. 

Gandaules,  king  of  Lydia,  the  fatal  confluence  of  his  impru- 
dence, i.  296. 

Cappadocia,  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  317. 

Caranus,  an  Argive  prince,  eftabliihes  a  principality  in  Macedonia, 

iv.   2. 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  growth  of,  ii.  2.  Prevents  the  Pho- 
cleans  from  fettling  in  Corlica,  4.  Commercial  profperity  and 
power  of  the  Carthaginians*  ib.  Civil  government  of  the  re- 
public, 5.  Note.  Ambitious  and  jealous  fpiru  of  the  republic, 
7.  !  he  learning  of,  rather  direfted  to  ufeful  than  ornamental 
arts,  ib.  Note.  Views  of  the  Carthaginians  in  entering  into 
alliance  with  Xerxes,  8.  They  invade  Sicily,  37.  Conclude  a 

treaty  of  peace  with  Gelon  king  of  Syracufe,   39. 

The  Carthaginians  undertake  the  conquelt  of  Sicily,  w.  164. 
Treat  the  natives  cruelly,  165. 

Cajlor  of  Rhodes,  his  charader  as  a  chronologift  and  hiftonan, 

i.  291.  Note. 

H  h  2  CatapbraSt 
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Catafhrafis  IK  the  Grecian  military,  what,  iv.  259.  Note. 

Categories,  the  ten  in  the  ancient  logic  explained,  iii.  505.  Nofe. 

Cebcs  the  Theban,  his  final  converf'ation  with  Socrates,  iii.  140- 
.Account  cf  his  celebrated  Table,  148. 

Cecrops,  his  fettlement  in  Attica,  i.  8.  Taught  the  Greeks  agri- 
culture, 12. 

Cepbalus,  his  character  and  fingular  good  fortune  at  Athens,  iii. 
101. 

Ceres,  how   honoured   by   the    Athenians  in  the  Eleufinian  feftival, 

46. 

''rias,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  army,  his  addrefs 
in  oppofing  the  operations  of  Agefilaus  in  Bcsotia,  iii.  347-.  The 
unulual  attitude  of  his  itatue  at  Rome  explained,  348.  Kctt. 
:.-oth  in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  349.  Is  lent 
agzinit.  Epaminondas,  whom  he  repuiies  from  before  Corinth, 
408.  Is  killed  in  the  Social  war,  481. 

Chalcis,  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  defcribed,  ii.  ig.6. 

Ctalyheans,  their  fierce  character,  and  bold  oppofition  to  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,  iii.  2.18. 

d-crrs-  of  Athens,  his  character,  iii.  479.  Is  fent  out  to  conducl 
the  Social  war,  480.  Is  forced  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Chios, 
it.  Accufes  his  afibciates  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  482.  En- 
gages in  the  fervice  of  Artabazus,  485.  Occafion  of  his  recal,  it. 
His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iv.  87.  Is  fent  to  Thrace,  where 
he  is  defeated  by  Amyntus,  185.  Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the 
batt'e  of  Cheronasa,  219. 

Ckaridemus,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Clynthus,  iv.  94. 

Cbariot-rac.es,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games,   when  infti- 

.     tuted,  i.  231. 

Charon,  his  addrefs  and  fortitude  during  the  execution  of  Pelopi- 
das's  confpiracy  at  Thebes,  iii.  336. 

Cltirifopbus  commands  the  Spartan  troops  fent  to  affift  Cyrus  in  his 
Anatic  expedition,  iii.  183.  His  advice  to  the  Greeks  after  the 
perfidious  feizure  of  their  generals  by  Tifiaphernes,  210.  Is 
elected  one  of  their  generals,  211.  Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Afia,  it.  Leaves  Trebizond  in  fearch  of  (hips  to 
convey  his  men,  227.  His  return,  232.  His  death,  it. 

Chertttaa,  the  pl&in  of,  why  chofen  by  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the 
encampment  of  his  army,  iv.  2:8.  Battle  between  Philip  and 
the  confederated  Greeks,  219. 

Cherries  firft  brought  from  Cerafus  to  Italy  by  Lucullu«,   iii.  22-;. 

Ckerfonejus,  Thracian,  defcription  of  the  country,  iii.  246.  Is 
fortihed  by  Dercyllidas,  24-. 

Chieftains,  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  rank  and  au- 
thority, i.  67. 

Chios  is  befie^ed  by  Chares,  iii.  480. 

Chiron,   the  Grecian  bard,  brief  account  of,  i.  252. 

Choriencs,  his  fubmiSion  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  330. 
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Chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  its  origin,  ii.  140.  Its  advantages, 
142. 

'Chronology  very  loofely  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greek  hiftorians, 
i.  4.  Note. 

Cicero,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  conduft  of  Callicratidas, 
"iii.  70.  Note. 

Cimmerians,  their  invafion  of  Alia  Minor,  i.  294. 

Cimon,  his  charadler,  ii.  .68.  Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  army,  on  the  death  of  Ariltides,  ibid.  His  rapid  fuc- 
.cdTes  in-Caria  and  Lycia,  70.  Reduces  Phalelis,  ibid.  Defeats 
the  Perfian  Meet,  72.  Surprifes  the  Perfian  camp  at  Eurymedon, 
73.  His  fuccelsful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  -9.  Is  baniihed  by 
the  influence  of  Pericles,  94.  Parallel  between  him  and  Pericles, 

,.97' 
Cinacion,  his  character,  and  confpiracy  againft  the  Spartan  p-overa  • 

ment,  iii.  250.     His   plot  difcovered,  25.'.     Manner   of  ieizing 
him,  253.     He  and  his  alibciates  punifhed,  254. 

Cirrha,  a  city  of  the  Crifleans,  defcribjd,  i.  214.  Is  taken  and 
deftroyed  by  the  Amphictyonic  army,  225. 

Clearchus,  his  addrefs  in  appe  fing  the  inuany  of  Cyrus's  Grecian 
troops,  iii.  190.  His  mi  (conduct  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  ly^1. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Tiflaphernes,  202.  i^  p-.j.luL^f.y  iciztd 
by  Tiflaphernes,  : 

Cleigenes  the  Acanthian,.his  fpcech  in  the  Spartan  affembly  againil 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  321. 

Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  his  fpeech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  de- 
fenfive  alliance  with  Sparta,  ii.  39 -1. 

Cleombrotus,  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  ii.  ^28.  Is  fent 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Bceotia,  344.  is  fent  a  iecond  time  with 
that  trurt,  364.  Kis  difpofuion  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of 
Leudtra,  367.  Is  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle,  369. 

Chomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  rrjccls  the  overtures  of  AriJtagoras  to 
involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  I'erfians,  i.  360.  Kis  re- 
fentment  agamft  Cliilhenes  for  fraudulently  engaging  him  to  ex- 
pel Hippias  from  Athens,  365.  Nile.  His  death,  415. 

Clean  of  Athens,  his  charader,  ii.  244.  Urges  the  doom  of  death 
againft  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  245.  Prevails  on  the 
Athenians  to  rejeft  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  280.  His 
feditious  artifices,  281.  Gains  the  accidental  credit  of  fvo.u- 
cing  Sphaderia,  283.  Is  ridiculed  by  Ariftophanes,  286.  Is 
killed  before  Amphipolis,  303. 

Clijlhenes,  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  government  of  Athens, 
ii.  118. 

ClituSf  account  of  the  mamcr  of  his  death,  iv.  390. 

Cnidus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and  Pifander, 
iii.  284. 

Codrus  king  of  Attica,  devotes  himfelf  to  death  for  the  caufe  of  his 
country,  i.  100. 

Kh   3  -Celebes, 
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Cokhos,  by  whom  fettled,  and   a  characler  of  the  inhabitants,  ill, 
220.     They  oppofc  the  p^ffage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
and  Cheirifophus,  but  are  defeated  by  them,   221. 
Colonization,  how  praftifed  by  the  earlykGreeks,  i.   13. 
L' lours  in  painting,  remarks  on,  iii.  495. 

Comedy,  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  144.     Its  charafleriftic  diftinflion:. 
from  tragedy,   146.     And  from  modern  comedy,  148. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  404. 
Can; unions,    a   body  of    Macedonian    youth,    inflamed    by    king 

Philip,  iv.  20. 
Conjugal  affeclion,    moving  fcenes  of,  during   the  heroic  ages  of 

Greece,  exhibited  by  Homer,   i.  77. 

Ccr.on,  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  fuperfede  Alci- 
biades,  iii.  62.  Is  defeated  by  Callicratidas,  68.  Characler  of 
his  aflbciates  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  79.  His  advice  re- 
jedled,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Lyfander,  85.  En- 
tertains the  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Athens,  281.  His 
interview  with  Artaxerxes,  281.  Defeats  Pifander  by  fea  at 
Cnidus,  2X4.  Prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Athens,  ^94.  His  premature  endeavours  to  reftore  the  power  of 
Athens,  296.  Is  put  to  death  by  the  Perflans,  300. 
Cortyra,  the  fleet  of,  deltroyed  by  Themiftocles,  i.  413. 

Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,  ii.  184.  The  fieet 
of,  defeats  that  of  the  Corinthians,  187.  The  Corcyreans 
ravage  the  ftates  allied  with  Corinth,  188.  Apply  to  Athens, 
Hid.  Reprefentations  of  the  Corcyrean  deputies,  189.  A 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  concluded  with  Athens,  192.  Are  de- 
feated by  the  Corinthians  in  an  obftinate  fea-fight,  Hid.  Fac- 
tions generated  in  Corcyia  by  Corinthian  intrigues,  253,  The 
demagogues  aflaffinated,  254.  Tumult  between  the  Athenian 
and  the  Corinthian  factions,  Hid.  Arrival  of  Nicoflratus  with  a 
fquadron  from  Athens,  256.  Maflacre  of  the  Lacedemonian 
par.izanF,  260.  Perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans,  263. 
Their  example  encreales  the  horrors  of  the  Pelopo'nnefian  war, 
265. 

Corinthians,  their  fituation  and  charader,  i.  208.     Their  political 
revolutions,  210. 

Rupture  between  the  republic  of,  and  its  colony  at  Cor- 
cyra,  ii.  184.  The  Corinthians  undertake  the  caufe  of  Epi- 
damnus,  185.  Their  fleet  defeated  by  the  Corcyreans, 
l&7;  Appeal  to  Athens,  188.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  de. 
puties,  190.  Defeat  the  Corcyreans  in  an  obftinate  fea  engage-  , 
ment,  192.  Remonitrate  with  the  Athenians  for  afliftin?  the 
Corcyreans,  194.  Encourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the 
Athenians,  198.  Apply  to  Sparta  for  afTiftance,  201.  Intrigue 
with,  and  corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prifoners,  252.  Communi- 
cate their  difconrents  at  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  to 
lac  Argives,  507. 

Their 
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Their  defigns  againfl  Athens  difcovered,  iii.   10.     Ma/Tacreof 

the  principal  citizens,  in  confequence  of  domeftic  fa&ions,  289. 
The  Corinthians    prepare   to  oppofe  the  paffage   of    Philip 

of  Macedon   into   Peloponnefus,    iv.    152.      Philip  infulted    ac 

Corinth,   164. 
Coro»ffa,  battle  of,  between  Agefilaus  and    the  confederate  arm}' 

of  Greeks,  iii.  285. 

Cojfaant  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  378. 
Cotys,  king. of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  iv.  14.     His  frantic 

delufion,  33. 

Courtezans,  Grecian,  an  account  of,  ii.  155. 
Craterus  fucceeds  Antipater  as  governor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 

iv-  374- 

Craude,  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  called  from  him  Philippi, 
iv.  34. 

Crete,  how  fettled,  and  the  favourable  fituation  of  that  ifland,  i, 
28.  Inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  natives,  32. 

Criminal  jurifdiction,  how  exercifed  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.  70 

CriJJa,  the  republic  of,  defcribed,  i.  714.  Tyrannical  impofitions 
exadec  from  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi  by  the  CrifTeaDS,  215. 
They  plunder  the  fhrine  of  Delphi,  217.  Siege  of  CrifTa,  219. 
The  water  that  fupplied  the  city  poifoned  by  Nebros  of  Cos, 
222.  The  city  taken  and  demolifhed,  ibid.  Cirrha  deftroyed, 
and  the  Criflean  community  extirpated,  225. 

Critias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  character,  iii. 
100.  His  accufation  of  Theramenes,  106.  Orders  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  109.  Is  killed  in  battle  with  Thrafybulus,  117. 

Crito,  his  laft  converfation  with  Socrates,  iii.  137. 

Craefus,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  fubdues  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  i.  302. 
How  difiuaded  from  attempting  naval  exploits,  303.  His  cha- 
racter and  fplendour,  ibid.  His  converfation  with  Solon,  305. 
His  extreme  folicitude  fw  the  fafety  of  his  fon  Atys,  and  grief 
for  his  death,  307.  Determines  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Cyrus, 
314.  Invades  Perfia,  317.  Is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  319.  Is 
routed  by  him  at  Sardis,  321.  Is  taker!  at  Sardis,  325.  How 
treated  by  Cyrus,  327.  Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  329. 

Crotona,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  n.  The  manners  of  the 
citizens  of,  reformed  by  the  leftures  of  Pythagoras,  26.  War 
between  G:otona  and  Sybaris,  35.  Sedition  there,  which  proves 
deftruclive  to  the  Pythagoreans,  36.  The  citizens  defeated  by 
the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  41. 

Cte/elaus,  his  principal  excellence  as  a  fculptor,  iii.   150. 

Ctejipbon,  is  profecuted  by  ^Efchines  for  his  decree  in  honour  of 
Demofthenes,  iv.  334. 

Curtius,  Quintus,  character  of  his  hiflory  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  296,  fiote. 

H  h  4  Cyclades, 
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CjclaJe<,  reduced  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes  the  Perfian  generals, 
1.388.  Their  prefent  deplorable  ftate,  389.  Note. 

Cynaxa,  battle  of,  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia, 
and  his  brother  Cyrus,  iii.  195. 

Cjnofcrpbala,  battle  of,  between  Pelopidas  the  Theban  general, 
and  Alexander  king  of  ThefTaly,  iii.  442. 

Cv+rus,  defcription  of  that  jfland,  and  its  circumftances  when  the 
Athenians  meditated  the  conqueft  of  it  from  the  Perfians,  11.  75. 
Succefsfu!  expedition  of  Cimon  to,  79. 

Cyrenaica,  hi  (lory  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  i.  347-     How  witi 
drawn  from  the  fphere  of  Grecbn  politics,  ni.  162. 

Cyrus,  kino-  of  Perfia,  his  extraction,  i.  310.  His  firft  exploits, 
tia.  Defeats  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  319.  Routs  him  again  at 
§ardis,  321.  Takes  the  city  of  Sardis,  325.  His  treatment  of 
Crcefus,  327.  His  reply  to  the  felicitations  of  the  lonians,  332. 
His  reply  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  337.  Befieges  Babylon,  342. 
Reduces  it  by  ilratagem,  344.  His  charafter,  351. 

Cyrus,  fon  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  interview  with  Lyfander  in  Afia 
Minor,  iii.  54.  Solicits  the  re-appointment  of  Lyfander  to  the 
command  of. the  Spartan  fleet,  81.  Difputes  the  fucceffion  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  178.  His  character,  i-o.  State  of 
Lower  Afia  under  his  adminiilration,  181.  His  popular  conduft, 
182.  Procures  the  afllftance  of  the  Greeks  to  acquire  the  empire 
of  Perfia,  184.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Afia,  185.  His 
interview  with.  Epyaxa  wife  of  Syennefis,  governor  of  Cilicia, 
187.  The  mutiny  of  his  Grecian  troops  at  Tarfus,  appeafed  by 
the  addrefs  of  Ckarchus,  190.  He  paries  the  Euphrates,  192. 
Battle  of  Cynaxa,  195.  His  death,  197. 

Cythera,  the  ifland  of,  fubdued  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias, 
ii.  289. 

Cjzicus,  the  whole  Peloponnefian  fleet  captured  there  by  Alcibiades, 

B 

Danaus,  his  fettlement  at  Argos,  i.  8. 

Darius  Codomanus,  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  iv.  254. 
His  inactivity  during  the  progrefs  of  Alexander  accounted  for, 
276.  Collects  an  immenfe  army  to  oppofe  Alexnnder,  277. 
His  indifcreet  march  to  IfTus,  282.  Difpofition  of  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  IfTtis,  285.  Is  routed,  287.  His  efcape,  ibid. 
Battle  of  Arbela,  311.  His  flight,  315.  His  aflaflination,  322. 

— Hyftafpes,  king  of  Perfia,  his  character,  i.  349.  His  re- 
venue and  refources,  352.  His  expedition  into  Scythia,  3153. 
His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revolt  of  Ionia,  374.  Takes  Mile- 
tus, 380.  His  attention  to  the  profperity  of  Ionia  after  its  re- 
duction, 381.  His  refentment  againit  the  Athenians,  385.  His 
inftruftions  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  387.  His  unexpected 
generofity  to  his  Eretrian  prifoners  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

399« 
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399.     His  laft  years  employed  in  preparations  for  another  Gre- 
cian expedition,  417.     See  Xerxes. 

Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Perfia,  the  firft  afls  of  his  reign,  and 
his  character,  iii.  4.  Hisgenerals  viol  ite  the  Perfian  treaty  with 
Athens,  5.  Sends  his  fon  Cyrus  into  Afja  Minor,  54.  His 
death,  177. 

Datis  and  Artaphernes,  Perfian  generals,  their  invafion  of  Greece, 
i.  386.  They  reduce  the  Cyclades,  388.  Land  in  Attica,  350. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  398. 

Dead,  the  memory  of  thofe  flain  in  war,  how  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  222.  Note. 

Decelia  in  Attica,  fortified  by  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  -,84. 

Decemvirs  chofen  by  the  Athenians  on  the  depofition  or  the  thirty 
tyrants,  iii.  r  19. 

Dcdalus\hz.  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  probably  confound- 
ed by  the  Athenian  writers,  ii.  161.  Note. 

Delium,  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  ii.  291. 

Delphi,  how  the  oracle  there  obtained  a  fuperior  degree  of  credit 
over  other  oracles,  i.  112.  Defcription  of  Delphi,  ibid.  Mode 
of"  delivering  oracles  there,  114.  Its  influence  in  eilabiiiiiing  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  laws  of  Sparta,  115.  The  merchants 
and  pilgrims  thatreforted  to  the  city  and  temple  cpprefled  by  the 
Crifleans,  215.  The  temple  plundered  by  the  Cri/Teans,  217. 
Command  of  the  oracle  on  this  occafion,  2:8.  How  refcued 
from  the  attempt  of  Xerxes,  46}. 

The  temple  leized  by  the  Phocians  under  Philomelas,  iv.  46. 

Demode st  his  character  and  oppofition  to  Demofthenes,  iv.  74. 
Reprimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of 
Cheronsa,  222. 

Demaratm,  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleomenes  his  af- 
fociate,  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  i.  415.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  in  converfation  with  Xerxes,  425.  Ex- 
plains the  charaJter  of  the  Spartans  to  him,  437. 

Demetrius  (Phalerius),  the  firlr.  writer  who  cultivated  chronology  as 
a  fcience,  i.  4.  Note. 

Democbares,  his  infolence  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  228. 

'DeizoJlhsKfs,  the  Athenian  general,  his  expedition  to  ^Etolia,  ii. 
269.  Storms  JEgitium,  271.  Defends  Naupaftus,  272.  Sur- 
prifes  the  camp  of  the  Ambrafians,  273.  Fortifies  Pylus,  275. 
His  gallant  defence  of  this  port  againlt  the  Spartans,  276.  Re- 
duces Sphacteria,  284.  His  operations  in  Bceotia  disconcerted, 291. 
Carries  a  reinforcement  to  Nicias  before  Syracufe,  285.  He  and 
his  troops  captivated  by  Gylippus  on  his  retreat  from  Syracufe, 
407.  Is  put  to  death,  411. 

• — : ,  the  orator,  his  firfr.  appearance  againft  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, iv.  61.     The  motives  by  which  he  was  aduated,  63.     His 
firlt  Philippic,  65.     Meafur.es  propofed  by  him  for  refilling  Phi- 
lip, 68.     His  military  behaviour  in  Eu'ocea,  79.     His   firft  ora- 
tion 
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tion  in  favour  of  the  Olynthians,  81.  .  Caufe  of  his  partiality  to 
Chares,  89.  His  fecond  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Olynthians, 
90.  His  third  oration  for  the  Olynthians,  95,  His  quarrel 
with  yEfchines,  no.  Diffenfions  between  him  and  his  col- 
Jeagucs,  ambaffadors  to  Philip,  113.  Is  difabled  by  embarraff- 
rnent  from  addrefling  Philip,  115.  His  artful  behaviour  to  his 
aflbcintes  on  their  return,  1 16.  His  fpeech  at  the  report  of  the 
embafiy,  117.  Procures  himfelf  to  be  joined  in  another  embaffy 
to  Philip,  122.  His  fpeech  to  Philip,  ibid.  Js  prevented  from 
declaring  his  fentimeats  to  the  Athenians  by  his  colleagues. 
132.  Advifcs  the  Athenians  not  to  break  their  treaty  with  Phi- 
lip, 144.  His  celebrated  reply  to  the  partizans  of  Macedon, 
1^15.  Defends  the  condudt  of  Diopeithes,  169.  Receives  Per- 
£an  pay  to  encourage  his  oppofition  to  Philip,  176.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  for  his  fervices  in  Eubcea,  178.  Exhorts  the 
Athenians  to  aflift  the  cities  of  Propontis,  1 80.  Renews  his  exhort-, 
ations,  184,  Detects  the  plot  of  Antiphon,  201.  His  oration  on  the 
feizingof  Elatcca  by  Philip,  214.  i'erfuades  theThebans  to  join 
the  Athenians  to  oppofe  Philip,  217.  Repairs  the  walls  and 
fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own  charges,  226.  His  oration  in 
honour  of  the  flain  at  Cheronaea,  229.  His  mafterly  defence 
againft  ^Efchines,  335.  His  generality  to  him,  ibid.  His  ba- 
nifhrnent  and  death,  336. 

peodatus  of  Athens  oppofes  the  cruel  refolution  of  Cleon  againft 
the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  ii.  246.  His  opinion  prevails 
to  reverfe  their  doom,  249. 

Der<z,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  MefTenians,  i.  182, 

Dereyllidas,  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  iii.  244.  His  au- 
thority continued  on  account  of  his  fucceffes  and  judicious  im- 
provement of  them,  245.  Fortifies  Cherfonefus  sgainft  the 
Thracians,  24-'.  His  treaty  with  TiiTaphernes,  ibid.  Defends 
Abydus  againft  the  attempts  of  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  292. 

Dejigtt,  hiftory  of  the  arts  of,  ii.  159.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Dido,  probably  cotemporary  with  Mne&s,  ii.  2.   Note. 

Diogenes,  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  the  Corinthians  to  oppofe 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  152.  Is  vifited  by  Alexander  king  of 
Macedon,  240. 

Diogncfus  difpofes  Paufanias  to  protect  Thrafybulus  againft  the  arms 
of  Lyfander,  iii.  121. 

Dicmedcn,  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  fpeech  before  his  execution, 
iii.  78. 

Dioiieces  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  obfervation  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  449. 

Dionyjius  of  Syracufe,  his  firft  rife  and  character,  iii.  171.  His 
artful  ufurpation  of  the  government,  172.  His  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts for  literary  fame  at  the  Olympic  games,  173,  Reafons 

why 
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why  his  chara&er  has  been  tranfmitted  down  in  fo  odious  alight, 

IJM- 

J)ionyfius    the    younger,  his  character,  iii.  175.     His  tyranny  abo- 

lilhed  by  Timoleon,  176. 

,  a  Phocasan,  his  advice  at  a  council  of  war  on   board  the 

Grecian  fleet  fent  to  relieve  Miletus,  i.  378.  His  ineffectual 
efforts  to  introduce  a£live  difcipline  in  the  fleet,  379.  Betakes 
himfelf  to  piracy,  381. 

. —  of  Halicarnaflus,  his  diftinftions  in  the  qualities  of  ftyle, 

i.  239.  Note. 

f>icpeitb£s,  an  Athenian  genera',  fent  into  Thrace,  his  vigorous 
exertions  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  167.  His  condurt  de- 
fended by  Demofthenes,  169.  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip, 
182. 

£)oJo>ia,  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  i.  110. 

Qcrzaiis,  their  origin  and  derivation  of  their  name,  i.  5.  Engage 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heracleids,  96.  Eftablilh  thcmfelves  In 
Peloponnefus,  98.  Migration  of,  103.  Why  not  alarmed  at 
the  progrefs  of  Cyrus,  334. 

Review  of  their  circumftances  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  to 
Magna  Gracia,  ii.  j6. 

Draco,  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  character  of  him  and  his  inftitu- 
tions,  ii.  105. 

E 

'Education,  the  main  obje&s  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i, 
86.  How  regulated  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  143. 

By  Solon  at  Athens,  ii.  115.     The  plan  of,  according  to  the 
Pythagorean  fchool,   31. 

Egypt,  the  Egyptians,  why  unqualified  for  relilhing  or  improving 
mufic,  i.  237.  A  fettlement  of  Grecian  pirates  eflablifhed  in 
Egypt,  345.  Is  reduced  by  Cambyfes,  347. 

Revolt  of,  under  Inarus,  ii.  76.     The  arts  ofdefign  early  cul- 
tivated there,   160. 

Ready  fubmifiion  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
304.     Thecityof  Alexandria  founded,  305.     Hiftory  of,  fub- 
fequent  to  Alexander,  398. 
Eira,  the  fortrefs  of,  gallantly  defended  by  Ariftomenes  the  Mefle- 

nian,  i.  192.     Is  furprifed  by  the  Spartans,    196. 
Elat&a  feized  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  212. 
Elegy,    in   poetry,     to  what  purpofes  principally  applied    by  the 

Greeks,  i.  258. 

Eleujiirian  mylleries,  the  celebration  of,  at  Athens  defcribed,  iii.  46. 
Requifhes  for  initiation  into  them,  47.     The  proceflion  of,  con- 
dufted  by  Alcibiades,  48. 
Elis,  the  republic  of,  contrafted  with  that  of  Sparta,  i.  21 1 . 

The  Elians  deilroy  Pifa,  and  adorn  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  ii.  86. 

The 
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The  Elians  feebly  aflift  the  Spartans  againft  the  Athenians,  in. 
159.  Elis  invaded  by  the  Spartans,  160.  The  Elians  fubju- 
gatedby  the  Spartans,  161.  The  Elian  territory  invaded  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  feize  Olympia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445. 
The  city  reilored  to  them,  449. 

Enharmonic  genus  of  Grecian  mufic,  by  whom  invented,  i.  24-. 

Ennius,  his  concife  enumeration  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman 
divinities,  i.  63.  Ncte. 

Eclians,  their  origin,  i.  5.  Eolia  fettled  by  Peloponnefian  fugi- 
tives, 99.  Confederacy  of  the  Eolians  againft  Cyrus,  333. 

Epcuninondas,  his  character,  and  the  fhare  he  took  in  Pelopidas's 
confpiracy,  iii.  339.  Appears  at  the  Grecian  congrefs  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy,  3^3.  His  demands,  356.  Reflections 
en  his  conduct,  358.  Affembles  ihe  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  365.  Difpofition  of  his 
troops  oppofed  to  Cleombrotus,  367.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  368, 
Ravages  Laconia,  and  rebuilds  Meflene,  401.  His  motives  for 
evacuating  Laconia,  404.  Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  his  de- 
fence before  the  Theban  affembly,  405.  Marches  againft  Co- 
rinth, 408.  Is  again  difgraced,  409.  Delivers  Pelopidas  from 
the  hands  of  Alexander  king  of  Theflaly,  420.  Compels  the 
Achaeans  to  accept  the  Theban  alliance,  429.  Aims  to  render 
Thebes  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  ^40  His  attempt  to  furprife  Sparta, 
454.  Attempts  Mantinza,  455.  His  victory  before  that  city, 
459.  His  death,  460.  His  character,  462. 

Epbialtes,  an  agent  employed  by  Pericles  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate  and  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ii.  121. 

Epbori,  inflituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature  of  their  office, 
i.  130. 

Epialtes,  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenders  of  the  ftraits  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  440. 

Epicidei,  hisoppofition  to  Themiftoclesfilenced  by  a  bribe,  i.  430. 

Epicurus,  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv.  447.     His  character,  449. 

E/iJamnm,  the  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protection  againft 
the  Taulantii,  ii.  185.  Submits  to  the  Corcyreans' on  the  de- 
feat of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  187. 

Epode  and  Iambic,  the  diltinction  between,  i.  263. 

Efyaxa,  wife  of  Syennefis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  mediates  between 
Cyrus  prince  of  Perfia  and  herhufband,  iii.  187. 

Equejlrian  exercifes  at  the  ancient  public  games,  defcribed,  i.  231. 

Eretria,  naval  engagement  there,  between  the  Peloponnefian  and 
the  Athenian  fleets,  iii.  33. 

Efculapius  engages  in  the  Argonaotic  expedition,  i.  21. 

Eteocles  and  Pclyniccs,  the  fons  of  Oedipus,  hiftory  of,  i.  25. 

Eteomcus,  his  flracagem  to  preferve  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  after  the 
defeat  of  Callicratidas,  iii,  7:.  His  addrefs  in  quelling  a  mutiny 
among  his  Teamen,  So. 

Evagoras, 
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Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  his  hiftory  and  character,  iii.  279.  His 
attachment  to  Athens  and  friendfhip  for  Conon,  280.  Revolts 
againft  the  Perfians,  304.  Is  reduced  to  become  tributary  to 
Perfia,  308. 

Eubcra,  the  ifland  of,  reduced  by  the  Pernans,  1.389. 

State  of  that  ifiand,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Thebans,  iv. 
76.  The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Macedon  there,  ibid.  Philip- 
expels  the  Athenians,  104.  The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Pho- 
cion  and  Demofthcnes,  177. 

Eudamidas,   his  expedition  to  Macedon,  iii.  325. 

EvepLr.us  the  Lacedemonian,  his  perfidy,  and  the  fatal  confequences 
of  it,  i.  159. 

Eumenes,   fecretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  character,  iv.  377. 

Eupkaes,  king  of  MeiTene,  his  advice  on  the  treacherous  holtilities 
of  the  Spartar.s.  i.  163.  His  exhortation  to  his  forces,  167. 
His  indecifive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  168.  His  humane  ex- 
pofhion  of  the  oracular  demand  of  a  virgin  facrifice,  174.  His 
death,  175. 

Eupbemus,  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at  Camerlna,  ii. 

374- 

Euphranor,  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character,  and  prin- 
cipal work?,  iii.  49.1. 

Euphrates,  the  inundations  of,  retrained  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  371. 

Eupbron,  ufurps  the  government  of  Sicyon,  iii.  431.    Is  aflaffinated, 

433- 
Eupimptts,  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  fchool  at  Sicyon,  in.  490. 

Euripides  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfecting  the  chorus, 

ii.  140.     His  character,  142. 
Eurydice,  queen  of  Macedonia,  folicits  the  affiftance  of  Iphicrates 

in  behalf  of  her  fons,  iv.  P. 
Eurylocbus,  a  ThefTilian  prince,  commands  the  Amphiclyonic  army 

fent  againft  Crifl'a,  i.   219.       His    army  diUreiTed   by  peflilence^ 

220.     Takes  and  deftroys  the  city,  221. 
Eurymedon  conduces  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  affiftance  of  Corcyra, 

ii.   260.     Concurs   in    the   perfidious   cruelty  of  the  Corcyrean 

parties,   264.. 
•  — ,  the  Perfian   camp  there  furprifed  and  taken  by  Cimon, 

"•  73- 

Euxine  Sea,  the  fouthern  coaft  of,  iii.  223.     Xenophon  propofes  to 

fettle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  231. 

F 

Fables,  current  lenbns  of  morality  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  ii.  128. 

G 

Galliet  of  the  ancients,  the  true  difpofition  of  the  rowers  defcribed, 
i.  208.  Nste.  Skilful  management  of  them  in  battle,  379. ' 

l  ii  Game:, 
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Games,  public,  why  inftituted  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  226. 

Gaza,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  defperate  defence.' 
iv.  302. 

Cellias  of  Agrigentum,  his  riches  and  fplendid  mode  of  life,  iii.  168. 
His  miferable  death,  170. 

Gelon,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  character,  ii.  36.  His  ftratagem  to 
dellroy  Hamilcar,  and  his  Carthaginian  fleet,  37.  Dictates  the 
terms  of  peace  to  Carthage,  39. 

Geography,  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to- 
the  Eaft,  iv.  409. 

Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  compared  with  the  Greeks  as  de- 
Scribed  by  Homer,  i.  51.  Their  fuperftition  dark  and  gloomy, 
52. 

Gtatcuu,  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  againft  Alexander  king 
of  Macedon,  iv.  245.  Is  defeated  by  him,  246. 

Gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  origin  and  number  of,  accounted 
for,  i.  62. 

Gongyius,  the  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to  the  befieged  Sy- 
racufans,  ii.  377. 

Gere/us,  his  hiftory,  iv.  274.  His  famous  knot  untied  or  cut  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  275. 

Gorgias  of  Leontium  applies  to  Athens  for  protection  againft  the 
usurpations  of  Syracufe,  ii.  337. 

Granicus,  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Perfians, 
iv.  258. 

Greece,  the  ancient  hiftory  of,  not  fo  imperfect  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, i.  2.  Characters  of  the  early  Greek  hiftorians,  3.  Note. 
Traditionary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  4.  The  Do- 
rians, Eolians,  and  lonians,  5.  Arrival  of  colonies  from  Egypt 
and  the  Eaft,  6.  Source  of  the  Greek  theology,  7.  The  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  introduced,  10.  The  ancient  mode  of  barter, 
ibid.  How  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  few  original  eftabliOi- 
ments,  13.  Happy  fuuation  of  this  country  for  commerce,  16. 
Circumftances  which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in,  ibid. 
Piratical  invafions  by  fea,  and  rapacious  inroads  by  land,  17.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  19.  Argonautic  expedition, 
20.  The  object  and  confequences  of  this  expedition,  22.  The 
heroic  ages,  23.  The  war  of  Thebes,  25.  Improvements  in 
domeftic  policy,  32.  Its  flrength  and  refources,  34.  Defcrip- 
tion  and  extent  of  the  country,  ibid:  Review  of  the  force  fent 
againft  Troy,  37.  Caufes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  Hiftory  of 
that  war,  44.  Calamitous  return  of  the  Greeks  after  the  deftruc* 
tU>£  j°L  Tu°y^47'  Incluiry  into  the  juftice  of  the  encomium 
palled  by  the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  49.  Comparifon  be- 
tween the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages  and  the  Germans,  as  defcribed 
by  Tacitus,  51.  The  fanftions  of  their  religion,  54.  The  mo- 
ral tendency  and  doctrine  of  futurity  in  their  religion,  affertcd  in 
oppofition  to  late  inquirers,  56,  Influence  of  religion  on  the 

political 
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political   flate  of,  65.     The  ftates  of,  during  the  heroic   ages, 
rather  republics  than    monarchies,  66.     Their  civil  regulations, 
70.     Marriage,  73.     Parental   affection,  77.     Military    art,  79. 
Arts    of  peace,  85.      Agriculture,    ibid.      Mechanical    arts,  84. 
Fine  arts,  ibid.     Sciences,  86.     Education,  ibid.     Amufements, 
87.     General  eflimate  of  manners  and  initiations  during  the  he- 
roic   ages,  88.     Dillra&ions  that  enfued   after  the  deftruttton  of 
Troy,  91.     Caufes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  93. 
The   Keracleidaj  eftabliih  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  96.     Di- 
vifion  of  their  conquefts,  97.     Rivalfhip  between  the  lonians  and 
Dorians,   100.     The    Ionic  migration,  101.     Progrefs  of  coloni- 
zation,  102.     Doric  migration,   103.     View  of  the  Afiatic  colo- 
nies, ibid.     Abolition  of  monarchy  in  Greece,    105.     Origin  of 
oracles,   109.     Account  of  that  at  Delphi,   iiz.     Eftablimment 
of  the  Olympic  games,   1 18.     The  poems  of  Homer  collected  by 
Lycurgus,   124.     Laws  of  Sparta,  129.     State  of  Greece   after 
the  abolition  of  monarchies,   153.     War  between   the  Spartans 
and  Meflenians,   158.     State  of,  at  the  ciofe  of  the  firft  Meffenian 
war,   177.     Second  Meffenian  war,  182.     State  of  Peloponnefus 
after  the  conquelt  of  Meflenia,  207.     State  of  the  northern  re- 
publics and  colonies,  212.     Caufes  of  the  facred  war  traced,  216. 
The  mrine  at  Delphi  plundered  by  the  Criffeans,  217.     Princi- 
pal events  of  the  facred  war,  218.     Jnftitution   of  the  Pythian 
games,   226.     Gymnaftic  exercifes,    229.     Equeftrian  exercifes, 
231.     The   Grecian   mufic  defcribed,  233.     Caufes  of  the  per- 
feftion  of  the  Greek  language  and  mufic,  238.     Grecian   poetry 
and  poets,  248.     State  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca, 289.     Jn   Afia,  290.     Hiftory  of  Lydia,    296.     Ionia  over- 
run by  thePerfians,   337.     Revolt  of  the  lonians  againft  the  Per- 
fian  government,  357.     Conftitution  of  Athens,  as  regulated  by 
Solon,   361.     Rapid  fucceffes   of  the   Athenians    after   the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  democracy,  364.     Siege  of  Miletus   by  the  Per- 
fians,  373.     Defeat  of  the  fleet  lent  to  relieve  Miletus,   and  lofs 
of  that  city,  380.     Three  diltinft  periods  into  which   the  hiftory 
of  the  Perllan  jnvaficn  may  he  divided,    384.     The  Cyclades  re- 
duced,  388.     Battle  of  Marathon,  397.     State   of   the  feveral 
republics  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  414.     Meafures 
taken  by  the  Grecian  ftates  to  refill  the  invader,  426.     Battle  of 
Thermopyls,  447.     Firit  fea  fight  at  Artemifium,  455.    The  fe- 
cond,  457.     Attica  over-run   by  Xerxt-s,  464.     Battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  475       Retreat  of  Xerxes,   479.     Battle   of   Platsea,  505. 
Battle  of  Mycale,  511. 

State  of  Greece  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  ii.  i.  Hiftory  of 
the  colonization  of  Magna  Grecia,  9.  Wifdom  of  the  Achaean 
laws,  14.  Life  of  Pythagoras  the  philofopher  of  Samos,  19. 
Profperity  of  the  Athenians,  43.  Treachery  of  Paufanias,  56. 
Banimment  and  death  of  Themiftocles,  65.  Death  of  Ariftides, 
and  elevation  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  army, 

6;. 
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67.  Peace  concluded  between  Artaxerxes  and  the  Athenians,  go* 
Obftacles  to  a  general  and  lafling  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
Hates,  8 1.  The  city  of  Sparta  deltroyed  by  an  earthquake,  84. 
Third  Meflenian  war,  ibid.  Commotions  among  the  Grecian 
flates,  So-  The  famous  truce  of  thirty  years,  94.  Character  of 
Draco  and  his  laws,  105.  Review  of  the  initiations  of  Solon, 
1 06.  Hiitory  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  127.  Tragedy,  139. 
Comedy,  143.  The  Grecian  feflivals,  150.  Condition  of  the 
Grecian  women,  152.  The  courtezans,  15;.  Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts  of  defign,  158.  Review  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guiihed  Grecian  artifts  and  their  works,  170.  Hiftory  of  the  Pe- 
loponnelian  war,  181.  Sentiments  of  the  Lacedemonian  allies 
on  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  305.  The  war  re- 
newed, 318.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  350.  Difaltrous 
event  of  this  undertaking,  aoi. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Athens, 
iii.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by  the  Periians,  <;.  The 
preparations  of  the  Peloponnefians  to  a  flirt  the  revolt  of  the  Afia- 
tic  dependencies  of  Athens,  8.  Battle  of  Miletus,  n.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  formed,  24.  The  democracy  reilored  at  Athens, 
33.  Account  of  the  Eleufinian  my£eries,  46.  Athens  befieged 
by  Lyfander,  90.  Athens  taken  and  difmantled,  94.  Cruel 
oppreffion  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, 98.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  100.  Accufation 
and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  His  principal  followers,  147.  State 
of  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  hlians  fubjugated  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 16 1.  The  Meflenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spar- 
tans, ibid.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  dependance  on 
Greece,  162.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Afia,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirifophus,  zii.  War  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  241.  A  jealodfy  of  the  Spartan 
power  entertained  by  the  Grecian  ftates,  excited  by  the  intrigues 
of  Tithrauftus,  267.  A  league  formed  againil  Sparta,  275.  The 
walls  of  Athens  rebuilt  by  Conon,  294.  The  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  304.  Reflections  on  this  peace, 
309.  War  in  Macedon,  3:3.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  feized  by 
the  Spartans,  331.  The  democracy  in  Thebes  reitored  by  Pelo- 
pidas,  540.  Congrefs  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  Arta- 
.xerxesMnemon)352.BattleofLeuctra)368.  State  of  Greece  after  this 
battle,  374.  Stateof  Theflaly,  377.  State  of  Greece  after  the  aflaf- 
fmation  of  Jafon  of  Pherzc^Sg.  ,  Alliance  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 397.  406.  A  general  congrefs  of  the  Grecian  Hates  at  thecourtof 
Artaxerxes,  423.  But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  there, 
refufed  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  426.  Battle  cf  Mantinxa,  459. 
Stateof  Greece  after  that  battle,  465.  Abufes  of  judiciary  power 
in  the  Greek  republics,  470.  Abufes  of  the  theatre,  472.  The 
iocial  war  of  Athens,  480.  State  of  philofophy  at  this  time, 

486. 
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486.     Statuary,  487.      Painting,  489.     Literature,    497.     Xe- 
nophon,  ibid.     Plato,   502. 

Hiftory  of  Macedon,  iv.  2.  The  facred  war  againft  Phocis, 
44.  Philip  Hopped  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  61.  Macedon 
declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Philip  declared 
general  of  the  Amphiclyons,  197.  Battle  of  Cheronasa,  218. 
Nature  and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  in  Greece,  232.  Death, 
of  Philip  and  acceffion  of  Alexander,  237.  Deltrudion  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  248.  Commotions  in,  checked  by  Anti- 
pater,  333.  Remains  in  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's reign,  334  State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander, 
337.  Death  of  Alexander,  383.  Great  extent  of  the  Greek 
language,  398.  Note.  State  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
400.  State  of  literature,  402.  Mufic,  405.  Arts  of  defign, 
ibid.  Geography,  aftronomy,  and  natural  hiflory,  409.  Works 
of  Ariilotle,  411.  The  Peripatetics,  419.  Philofophical  tenets 
of  Ariftotle,  430.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.  Tenets  of  Epi- 
curus, 447.  Of  Pyrrho,  449. 

GI-J//US,  the  fon  of  Xenophon,  fuppofed  to  have  killed  Epaminon- 
das,  iii.  460.  Note. 

Guifcbard,  his  remarks  on  the  difference  of  warfare  between  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns,  iv.  316.  Note. 

Gyges,  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  i.  296. 

Gylippusj  the  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival  to  the  relief  of 
the  befieged  Syracufans,  ii.  378.  Defeats  the  Athenians  in  a 
fally,  379.  Defeats  them  in  a  general  engagement,  387.  Cap- 
tures Demofthenes  and  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Syracufe, 
406.  And  Nicias,  409. 

Gymnaflic  exercifes  in  the  Grecian  games  defcribed,  i.  228. 

H 

Haliartus,  befieged  by  Lyfander,  but  relieved  by  the  Thebans,  iii. 

271.     Lyfander  defeated  and  killed  before  the  town,  272. 
Halicarnaffus,  befieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  265.    The  town 

taken  and  demolimed,  268. 

Hamilcar,  his  invafion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  ii.  37. 
Hannibal,  undertakes  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  iii.  164.    Is,  with  the 

greatelt  portion  of  his  troops,  deltroyed  by  the  peftilence,  165. 
Happinefs,  how  eftimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  fage,  i.  306. 
Harmocydes,  commander    of    the    Phocian    detachment  fent  to  the 

army  of  Mardonius,  his  gallant  behaviour  on  his  ill  reception  by 

that  general,  i.  495. 
Harpagus,  a  Mede,  his   flratagem  to  give  Cyrus  an  advantage  ia 

battle  over  Crcefus,  i.  320.     Reduces  the  countries  of  Lower  Afia 

for  Cyrus,  337.     Takes  Phocaja  abandoned  by  its.  inhabitants, 

339- 
Harpalus,  governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  :he  Great,  his  un- 

iuccefsful  treachery,  iv.  368. 

VOL.  IV.  I  i  HtcatonfcHf, 
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Hceatonfclis,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  i.  155. 

Hecatus,  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  bpartans  at  the  fur- 
prifeof  Eira,  i.  198. 

Eegafandridat  commands  a  Peloponnefian  fleet  fent  to  the  Athenian 
toaft,  iii.  32.  Defeats  the  Athenians  at  Eretria,  33. 

Hfgelocbus,  the  Athenian  general,  protects  Mantinaea  againft  the 
farpiiie  attempted  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  456. 

Helen,  the  motive  that  fuggefted  the  rape  of,  i.  40.  Hiflory  of, 
41.  Is  married  to  Menelaus,  ibid.  Elopes  with  Paris,  ibid.  Is 
recovered  on  the  definition  of  Troy,  47.  Inftance  of  her  per- 
fonal  attentions,  324.  Note. 

Hellebore,  a  plant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at  CrifTa  for  me- 
dicinal ufe,  i.  214. 

Hellenes,  their  origin,  1.5.  DifFufe  their  colonies  and  language  over 
Greece,  13.  Caufes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  after 
the  Trojan  war,  93. 

Helots,  in  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  appellation,  i.  136. 
How  they  were  reduced  to  a  liate  of  fiavery,  157.  Confpire  with 
the  Parthenis  to  revenge  their  common  fufferings,  179.  Thc- 
Meflenians  reduced  to  the  Tame  degree  of  fervitude  with  them,  211. 
Revolt  of  them  and  the  Meficnians,  termed  the  third  Mefle- 
nian  war,  ii.  84.  They  are  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  re- 
duiHion  of  Ithome,  85.  Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans, 
294.  Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian war,  318. 

Ktpbeftion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  miftaken  for 
him  by  Darius's  mother,  Sifygambis,  iv.  289.  Marries  Darius's 
daughter,  Drypetis,  375.  His  death,  376. 

Htraclticbt  expelled  by  the  Pelopidzr ,  and  received  into  Attica,  i. 
c,5.  '1  heir  invafion  of,  and  eltablilhment  in  Peloponnefus,  96. 
Their  divifion  of  their  conquefts,  9.7. 

HisriAocrateSt  procures  a  general  congrefs  of  the  Sicilian  flates,  on 
the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  that  iiland,  ii. 
338.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  defend  Syracufe  againft  the 
Athenians,  364.  He  folicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Camerina,  372. 
His  WCJKS  of  defence  againlt  the  approaches  of  the  befiegers,  376. 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  382.  His  fcheme  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  Athenian  gallies,  393.  Another  fcheme  to  retard 
their  final  retreat,  400. 

Burns  his  (hips,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  them  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, iii.  37.  Is  banifhed  by  the  Syracufans,  but  receives  teftimonies 
of  Jove  and  refpecl  from  his  foldiers  and  failors,  38.  -His  death, 
170. 

Kermolaus,  account  of  his  confpiracy  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  388.  Note. 

Herodotus,  his  character  and    rank  as    a  writer,    i.  3.  Note.     His 
work  the  intermediate  {hade   between   poetry  and  hiftory,   105* 
His  account  of  the   times  of  Homer  and  Hefiod, 
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Note.  His  hiflory  of  Cyrus  preferable  to  that  of  Xenophori,  313. 
Note.  His  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia,  333.  Note.  His 
account  of  the  doftrines  of  Zoroafter,  349. 

His  character  as  an  hiftorian,  iii,  152.     Compared  with  Thu- 
cydides,    156. 

Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  i.  23.  In  religion,  52.  la 
policy,  66.  In  natural  affections,  72.  In  war,  79.  In  arts,  84. 
Sciences,  86.  Education,  ibid.  Amufements,  87.  General 
eftimate  of  manners  and  institutions,  88. 

Hefiod,  his  account  of  the  number  of  the  heathen  divinities,  i.  62. 

Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verfe  known  in  the  tims 
of  Homer,  i.  249.  Note. 

Hieron,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  reign,  ii.  335. 

Hipparcbus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  117. 

Hippiaij  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppreffive  government* 
i.  364,  365.  Note.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  Spartans  to  reftore 
him,  366.  x^pplies  to  the  Perfians,  368.  Is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  399. 

Hippocrates,  the  phyfician,  the  letters  under  his  name,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  (hewn  to  be  fpurious,  ii.  225. 
Note. 

• ,  the   Athenian   general,   defeated    at  Delium   by    the 

Thebans,  ii.  292. 

-Hippodrome,  for  equeftrian  exercifes,  at  the  ancient  public  games, 
its  fize,  i.  231 . 

Hifti&us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  oppofes  the  fcheme  of  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  from  Scythia,  i.  355.  Attaches 
himfelf  to  Darius,  356.  His  fcheme  to  withdraw  himfelf,  ibid. 
Is  commiffioned  by  Darius  to  affift  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Ionia, 
374.  His  intrigues  and  death,  375. 

Homer,  his  poems  illuftrate  the  obfcure  antiquities  of  his  country, 
i.  4.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  barter,  ii. 
Note.  His  poems  long  an  authority  to  fettle  difpu ted  boundaries, 
36.  Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  hiftoriau,  49.  His  mytho- 
logy conformable  to  popular  belief,  51.  Remark  on  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  (hield  of  Achilles,  68.  Note.  Exhibits  moving 
fcenes  of  conjugal  affeclion,  77.  His  account  of  the  ftate  of 
arts,  83.  His  poems  collefted  by  Lycurgos,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  125.  The  time  when  he  lived  afcertained,  ibid* 
Note,  250.  Note. 

Honour,  the  modern  point  of,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  i.  282. 

Horfe-racei,  why  not  fo  early  pra&ifed  as  chariot-races  at  the  Gre- 
cian public  games,  i.  232. 

Hums,  Mr.  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  laws,  ii.  104.  Note. 

JHydnJpes,  paflage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that  river,  iv.  347. 
Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  351.  Alexander's  pafldgedown 
that  river,  363. 

I  i  a  Hjperidts, 
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Hyperidei,  decree  pafled  at  Athens,  on   his  motion,  in  confequencr 
of  the  defeat  at  Cheronaea,  iv.  225. 

I 

Iambic,  and  epode,  the  diftinftion  between,  i.  263. 

Jafon  undertakes  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  20. 

of  Pliers,  his  character  .and  fortunes,  iii.  377.     Conference 

between  him  and  Polydamas,  378.  Is  declared  captain-general 
of  the  Theflalians,  380.  His  conquefts,  381.  Courts  an 
alliance  with  Thebes,  383.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce 
between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  384.  Circumliances  of  his  affaffina- 
tion,  385. 

Ideas,  Plato's  dcftrine  of,  iii.  509. 

Inarus,  a  Lybian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  againft  Ar- 
taxerxes,  ii.  76. 

India,  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
339.  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  inquired  into,  344.  A'o/f. 

Infantry  more  ufeful  in  war  than  cavalry,  i.  512. 

Inheritance,  the  law  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  70. 

Ionia,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  5.  Is  fettled  by  Grecian  fugi- 
tives under  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  younger  fons  of  Codrus 
king  of  Attica,  101.  Their  profperity  there,  104.  292.  Their 
fuccefoful  cultivation  of  arts,  293.  The  lonians  folicit  the 
friendship  of  Cyrus,  with  his  anfsver,  332.  The  Ionian  confe- 
deracy, 333.  Application  to  the  mother-country  for  afiiftance, 
335.  Is  over-run  by  the  Perfians,  337.  Revolt  of,  againft  the 
Perfians,  357.  Are  aflifted  by  the  Athenians,  369.  Bat  at 
length  deferted  by  them,  372.  Formidable  exertions  of  the 
Perfians  to  fupprefs  them,  ibid.  Siege*  of  Miletus,  373.  De- 
feat the  Grecian  fleet,  but  lofe  that  city,  380.  The  country 
recovers  its  profperity  under  the  Perfian  government,  381.  Their 
fhips  defert  from  the  Perfians  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477. 
Battle  of  Mycale,  511. 

Great  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  there,  ii.  162. 

Jofepbus,  the  authenticity  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews   defended,  ii. 
21.  Note.     Reafons  for  difcrediting  his  account  of  the  journey 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem,  iv.  301.   Note. 
Itinerates  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  fent  to  Perfia,  but  re- 
turns difgufted  at  the  fervice,  iii.    351.     Is  fent  with  an  army  to 
afiilt  the  Spartans  againft  the  Theban  invafion,  401.     His  con- 
duel  cenfured,  404.     Is  accufed  by  Chares,  and  tried  for  failuie 
of  duty,  482.     Dies  in  exile,  483. 
Ipbitui   iuftitutes  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  i. 

I  IB* 

Iron,  its  ufefulnefs  and  fcarcity  rendered  it,  in  early  times,  a  very 
convenient  meafure  of  exchange,  i.  134.  The  coinage  of  it, 
therefore,  into  money  at  Sparta,  not  improbable,  ibid. 

Ifadas, 
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a  Spartan,  romantic  ftory  told  of,  by  Plutarch,  iii.  45- 
Note. 
Ifchylus,  his  defperate  defence  of  Sciritis  againlt  the  Arcadians,  iii. 

394 
Ifocrates,  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  how  to  be  underftood,  ii.  22. 

Note. 

His  charac~b  r  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  iii.  47.   Note.     Kis 

character  of  the  ariftocracical  factions  fupported  by  Lyfander,  99. 

Note.     His  character  as  an  orator,   501.     Motives  of  his  conduct 

in  reference  to  Philip  of  Macedon,   502. 
Jffus,  difpofition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Pcrfian  armies,  previous  to 

the  battle  of,  iv.  284.     The  Perfians  defeated,  287. 
Itkome  maintained  by  the  Meflenians  againft  the  Spartans,   i.  171. 

Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,   176. 

The  fortrefs  of,  feized    by  the   Helots,  on   the  deftru&ion  of 

Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  84.     Long  fiege  and  reduction  of, 

85. 
jfafittr,  the  temple  of,  atOlympia,  defcribed,  ii.  86.   Comparifon 

of,  with  other  Grecian    temples,  Sg.     The   temple  of,  in  Agri- 

genturn  defcribed,  iii.  167. 
• (Ammon),  the  lltuation  of  the  oracle  of,  defcribed,  iv.  306. 

Is  vifned  by  Alexander  the  Great,  307. 
Jujlin,  his  character  of  Arrybus,  the  grandfather  of    Pyrrhus,  iii. 

382.  Note. 
Juvenal,  his  fatires  criticized,  i.  421.  Note. 

K 
Knowledge,  human,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of,  iii.  512. 

L 

•Laconia  defcribed,  i.  15:5.     See  Spart*. 

Lacrines,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaration  to  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia, 

»•  336- 

Lamacbus,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  commanders  of  the  arma- 
ment fent  to  Sicily,  ii.  254.  Is  killed  before  Syracufe,  376. 

Lampfacus  is  taken  by  Lyfander,  the  Peloponnefian  admiral,  iii.  82. 

Land,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  molt  important  Heps  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  r.  12.  Difputed  boundaries  of,  in  Greece, 
long  fettled  by  the  authority  of  Homer's  poems,  -6.  How  culti- 
vated in  .Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.  How  divided  in, 
Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  132. 

Langarut,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  affiits  Alexander  in  his  return  to 
Pella,  iv.  245. 

Language,  general  comparison  between  that  of  Greece  and  that  of 
the  Orientals,  i.  15.  Note.  Caufes  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  language,  238.  Connection  between  the  melody  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  mufic,  243. 

Laotoon,  the  fine  expreffion  in  this  piece  of  fculpture,  ii.   177. 

I  i  3  Larija, 
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larijja,  vigorous  defence  of,  againft  Thimbron,  iii.  244..  Is  redu- 
ced by  Dercyllidas,  ibid. 

Leodamas,  commander  of  an  Athenian  convoy  of  provifions  to  Se- 
lymbria,  feized  by  the  Macedonians,  iv.  182.  The  fhips  re- 
ftored  by  Philip,  183. 

Lisnidas,  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  i.  416.  Commands  the 
Peloponnefians  in  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  432.  Repels 
the  attacks  of  the  Perfians,  439.  His  magnanimity  on  difcover- 
ing  the  treachery  of  Epialtes,  444.  Surprifes  the  Perfian  camp 
in  the  night,  446.  Is  killed  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, 448. 
leontiadss,  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  phoebidas  the  Spartan 

general,  iii.  330.     Is  killed  by  Pelopidas,   338. 
Leotjcbides,  the   reputed   fon  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  his  doubtful 
legitimacy,  iii.    13.     His  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dif- 
puted  by  Agefilaus,  249. 

Lejlos,  deicrption  and  hiilory  of  that  ifland,  ii.  234.  Its  political 
connexion  with  Athens,  236.  Meafures  taken  by  the  Lefbians 
preparatory  to  a  revolt,  237.  They  join  the  confederacy  againft 
Athens,  239.  Siege  of  My  tile  ne,  ibid.  The  city  furrenders, 
242.  Treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  250. 
Leuftra,  the  Spartan  forces  aflemble  on  the  plain  of,  iii.  364. 

Battle  there  againft  the  Thebans,  367. 

Literature,  ftate   of,  in  Greece,  at  the    clofe  of  the   focial  war  of 
Athens,  iii.  497. 

- — ,  flate  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  402. 
Lucian,  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  iii.  488. 
J^ycomedesy  the  leader  of  the    Arcadians,  defeats   and  kills  Polytro- 
pos  the  Spartan  general,  iii.    791.     His   character,    409.     His 
ipirited  addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  410.     Is  defeated  by  Archi- 
damus,  412.      His  firm  oppofition    to  Pelopidas's  treaty,  427. 
EfFedts  a  peace  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  434. 
Ljcurgus,  the   Spartan  legiilator,  regulates  the  athletic  exercifes  in 
the  Olympic  games,  i.  120.     State   of  Greece  in   his  age,   122. 
Occafiou  of  his  travelling,   124.     Collects  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  brings  them  to  Sparta,  ibid.     Circumflances   that  recom- 
mended thefe  compofitions  to  his   notice,   125.     The   main  ob- 
jefts  of  his  legiilation,   127.     His  favourable  reception  at  Delphi, 

128.  His  regulations   for   the   diftribution   of  political  power, 

129.  Inftitutes  the  Ephori,   130.     His    laws    concerning   pro- 
perty,  131.     Introduces  iron  money,   133.     Effefts  of  his  iniH- 
tutions,  ibid.     His  laws  comprifed  in  memorial  verfes,   136.    His 
expedients    to   encourage  population,     139.       His    care  of   the 
women,    141.     Of  education,    143.     Coincidence   of  his  inflku- 
tions  with^thofe  of  the  heroic  ages,  14-.     Caufes  which  under- 
mined his  inllitutions,  150.    His  expedient  to  bind  the  Spartans 
to  preferve  his  laws,  152, 

Con-, 
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Conformity  between  his  infHtutions  and  thofe  of  Pythagorac, 

"•  33- 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  flimulates  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  their 
general  I.yficles,  iv.  226. 

Lydia,  its  ancient  limits,  i.  295.  Brief  hiftory  of,  296.  Sardis 
taken  by  Cyrus,  325. 

Lyfander,  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  forces,  his  character, 
iii.  52.  His  conference  with  Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darin?,  54. 
Procures  an  augmentation  of  pay  for  the  Grecian  feamen,  58. 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  abfence  of  Alcibiadcs,  60.  His 
capacity  for  party  intrigues,  62.  Is  fucceeded  by  Callicratidas, 
65.  Refumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes  Lampfacus, 
82.  Defeats  and  captures  almo't  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  85.  Puts  his  prif -ners  to  death,  88.  Reduces  the  coafts 
and  iflands  of  Alia  and  Europe,  88.  Belieges  Athens,  90.  The 
city  furrenders,  and  is  difmantled,  94.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces,  98.  Procures  the  death. 
of  Alcibiades,  uz.  He  inveih  Thrafybulus  in  the  Pint us,  120. 
His  operations  oppofed  by  Paufanias,  121.  Eipoufes  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Agefilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown,  249.  Is  difgufted  at 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  him,  256.  His  invafion  of  the 
Theban  territory,  271.  Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  273. 

Lyjias,  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  perfecution  of  himfelf  and 
family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  iii.  102.  Collects  a 
body,  and  joins  Thrafvbulus  to  oppofe  them,  115.  Character 
of  his  orations,  477.  Note.  His  character  as  an  orator,  501. 

Lyjlchs,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  Chero- 
ncea,  his  indifcreet  conduct,  iv.  220.  Is  put  to  death,  226. 

Lyfippus,   his  eminence  as  a  cafter  in  bronze,  iv.   406. 

Lycifcus  preferves  his  daughter  from  being  facrificed  by  the  Mefle- 
nians,  i.  172. 

M 

Macedonia,  the  coaft  of,  defcribed,  ii.  196.  A  revolt  of,  from  the 
Athenian  government,  mitigated  by  the  Corinthians,  190.  And 
the  Spartans,  293. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, iii.  325.  Olynthus  reduced,  329.  Perdiccas  efla- 
blifhed  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopic!as,  417. 

The  firft  principality  founded  there  by  Caranus,  iv.  2.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  the  firft  princes,  the  primary  caiifs  of  the 
greatnefs  of  Macedon,  3.  Brief  hiflory  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Archelaus  I.  4.  Character  of  Archelaus,  5.  Revolutions  in, 
to  the  reiteration  of  Amyntas  II.  6.  Eurydice  foliuts  the  affiit- 
ance  of  Iphicrates,  in  behalf  of  her  fons,  8.  Hiftcry  of  Perdic- 
cas, 9.  Diftracted  ftate  of  the  country  on  his  death,  10.  Phi  ip 
declared  king,  15.  Inftitution  of  the  band  of  Companions,  20. 
The  conqueits  of  Philip,  22.  Eirth  of  Alexander,  37.  The 
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Olynthian  territory  added  to  Macedon,  100.  Macedon  declared 
a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Battle  ef  Cheronaca,  218. 
Remarks  on  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  Macedonian  government, 
231.  Death  of  Philip,  and  acceffion  of  Alexander,  237.  See 
Alexander. 

Magna  Grtecia,  occafion  of  giving  this  name  to  the  fouthern  divifion 
of  It.ily,  i.  177. 

Hiftory  of  the  colonization  of,  ii.  9.  General  caufes  of  the 
profperity  of  thefe  colonies,  12.  Their  manners  and  policy  im- 
proved by  Pythagoras,  18.  Decline  of,  and  deftr uclion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  41. 

Malli,  raftinefs   of  Alexander  the  Great  in  befieging  their  fortrefs, 

iv-  363- 
Man,  his   obligations,    whence  derived,    according   to  the  Stoics, 

iv.  436. 

Maniinaa,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  confederate 
Argives  and  Athenians,  ii.  322. 

Its  fituation  defcribed,  iii.  314.  Haughty  meflage  received 
there,  from  the  Spartan  government  after  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das,  316.  The  town  befieged  and  taken  by  Agefipolis,  317. 
The  inhabitants  refufe  their  lhare  of  the  Olympic  treafure,  447. 
Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  furprife  this  city,  456.  Vidory 
gained  by  Epaminondas  before  that  city,  459. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  between  the  Perfians  and  Athenians,  i.  397. 

Mardonius,  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece,  i.  385.  His 
fleet  destroyed  by  a  ftorm,  386.  Procures  himfelf  to  be  left  in 
charge  of  Greece,  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.  Enters  into  a 
negociation  with  the  Athenians,  487.  His  addrefs  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ibid.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  his  folicitatiqns,  489.  Ravages 
Attica,  492.  Battle  of  Plataza,  504.  His  death,  506. 

Marriage,  tne  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  1.73.  Conjugal  affection,  77. 

MafiJHus,  a  Perfian  general,  killed  in  a  flcirmilh  with  the  Athenians, 
i.  498. 

Mafques,  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian  theatre,  iii.  473. 

Mau'villcn,  Major,  his  propofed  correction  of  Xenophon's  account 
of  the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  from  Afia,  examined,  iii.  214. 
Note. 

Meafure,  its  ufe  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient  mufic,  i,  244. 
The  great  varieties  of,  246. 

Mechanical  arts,  ftate  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 

Medta  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i.  22. 

Megabazus,  the  Perfian  general,  raifes  the  fiege  of  Memphis,  ii.  77. 
Reduces  the  Grecian  army  in  Profopis  to  capitulation,  78. 

Mtgacreon,  of  Abdera,  his  remark  on  the  rapacity  of  Xerxes's  Per- 
fun  army,  i.  432.  Note. 

Mtgaloptlis,  the  city  of,  founded,  111.413. 
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Megara,  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between  that  fhte   and    Athens,  ii. 

201    Note.     The  province  of,  invaded  by  Pericles,  222. 
Melampus,  the  Grecian  bard,   who,  i.  252. 
Melanthus,   king   of  Mefienia,  difpoflefled  of  his  dominions  by  the 

Heracleidas,  1.98.     Becomes  king  of  Attica,  99. 
Melody   of  the    Grecian    mufic,   i.   241.       Diitinclions   under    this 
head,   342.     Connection  between   that  of  language  and  that  of 
mafic,  243. 

Me/os,  the  illand  of,  defcribed,  ii.   327.     Conference  between  the 
commiffioners  from  Athens  and  thofe  of  Melos,  328.     Reduftion 
ofMelos,  and  cruel  fate  of  the  inhabitants,  332. 
Melville,  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the  feats  of  the  rowers 

in  the  ancient  gallies,   i.  209.  Note. 
Memphis,  befieged-by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved   by  Megabazus, 

ii.   77. 

Menelaus,  his  marriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of  Sparta,  i.  41. 
Who  is  feduced  from  him  by  Paris,  42.  Animates  the  Grecian 
ftates  to  revenge  his  caufe,  43. 

Mejftnia,  defcribed,  i.  156.  The  people,  ibid.  How  the  capital 
gained  an  afcendency  over  the  other  cities  in  Meffenia,  157. 
Caufes  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  158.  Ampheia  feized  by  the 
Spartans,  162.  And  the  country  plundered,  164.  An  inde- 
cifive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  170.  The  MeflerJnns  forced  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  Ithome,  171.  Ithome  reduced,  176. 
Severe  terms  impofed  by  the  Spartans,  177.  Revolt  againft  the 
Spartans,  181.  Battle  of  Der<e,  182.  Succefsful  exploits  againil: 
the  Spartans,  183.  Ariftomenes  defeated,  190.  Difaltrous  end 
of  the  fecond  Mcfl'enian  war,  199. 
The  third  Meflenian  war,  ii.  84. 

The  Meffenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  iii.  162. 
MefTene  rebuilt  by  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  402. 
Meffina,  the  city  of,  founded,  i.  205. 
Metupbyfics  of  Ariftotle,  account  of,  iv.  412. 
Methymna  taken  by  Callicratidas,  iii.  67. 

Midea,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arcadians,  iii.  412. 
Miletus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  befieged  by  the  Periians,  i.  373.     Is  taken, 
380. 

Battle  of,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnefians,  iii. 

|t. 

Military  difcipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  353.     Of  the  Perfians,  395. 

M.iltiades>  king  of  Cardia,  recommends  cutting  off  the  retreac  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes  from  Scythia,  i.  354.  Retires  to  Athens,  355. 
Confiderations  which  influenced  him  to  advife  the  Athenians  to 
rifle  a  battle  with  the  Perfian  invaders,  393.  His  prudent  con- 
duit obtains  him  the  foie  command  of  the  Athenian  forcei,  397. 
Difpofition  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ibid.  Ho- 
ncurs  beftcwed  on  biro  after  this  victory,  402.  Is  vefted  with 

the 
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the  command  of  the  fleet,  404.     His  motive  for  befieging  Pares, 
M ibid.     Caufe  of  his  failure,  405.     His  unhappy  end,  406. 

ilton,  his  defcription  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  marching  to  battle, 

ii.  324.  Note. 
Minerva,  the  ftatue  of,  formed   by  Phidias,  ii.  172.  iii.  50.     An- 

niverfary  of  the  Plynteria,  how  obferved,  ibid. 
Minos,  the  elder,  his  hiltory  and  character,  i.  29. 
,  the  fecond,  his  character,  i.  30.  His  generofity  to  The- 

feus,  31. 

Minotaur,  the  fabulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  i.  32. 
Money,  iron,  the    ufe  of,    introduced  in   Sparta    by   Lycurgus,  i. 

•33- 
Morals,  a  deduction  of  Plato's  doftrine  concerning,  iii.  511.    Caufes 

of  the  diverfity  of  moral  character,  519. 

Mofynttcians,  the  fingular  ftrufture  of  their  habitations,  iii.  229. 

Mujic,  that  of  Greece  defcribed,  i.  233.  Why  introduced  at  the 
public  games,  235.  Its  extent,  and  the  purpofes  to  which  ic 
was  applied,  ibid.  Caufes  of  its  perfection,  238.  Melody  of, 
241 .  Connection  between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  mufic, 
243.  Counterpoint  not  underftood  by  the  Greeks,  247.  Note. 
Influence  of  the  mufical  contefb  at  the  public  games,  285. 

Its  extenfive  influence  over   mankind,  iii.  475.     State  of,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Mycale,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians,  i.  511. 

Mycenae,  the  town  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Argives,  ii.  90. 

Myronides,  the  Athenian  general  in  Boeotia,  defeats  the  Thebans 
near  Tanagra,  ii.  93. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks  juftified  by  popular  belief,  i.  51.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  52.  The  powerful 
effefts  of,  aflerted,  in  oppofition  to  late  inquiries,  54.  Attempts 
to  derive  the  Grecian  mythology  from  more  remote  fources, 
hitherto  unfuccefsful,  58.  Philofophical  deduction  of,  59.  Moral 
tendency  of,  63.  The  abufes  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic 
ages,  65.  Its  influence  on  the  political  ftateof  Greece,  66. 

Mjtiler.e,  the  capital  of  Lefbos,  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  239. 
Surrenders,  242.  The  treatmenc  of  the  captives  debated  at 
Athens,  244.  Narrow  efcape  of  the  inhabitants,  250.  The 
city  demolifhed,  ibid* 

N 

Nature,  one  univerfal  fyftem  of,  iv.  435. 

Navigation  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to  piratical  pur- 
poles,  i.  17. 

Naupaflus,  a.  fettlement  granted  there  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
Spartan  Helots  and  Meflenians,  ii.  85.  Aflifts  the  Athenians  in 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  270.  285. 

The  Meflenians  of  Naupadus  driven  out  of  Greece  by  the 
Spartans,  iii.   162. 
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Nearc&us,  his  famous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that 
of  the  Euphrates,  iv.  365. 

Nebros  of  Cos,  undertakes  che  cure  of  the  peftilence  in  the  Am- 
phidyonic  army  before  Criffa,  i.  220.  Poifons  the  water  that 
fupplied  the  city,  ?2Z. 

Neobule,  a  Parian  damfel  beloved  by  Archilochus,  her  unhappy 
fate,'  i.  262. 

Niceratus  and  his  fon  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
iii.  100. 

Nicbomachus  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Eceotia  to 
the  Spartans,  ii.  291. 

Nicias  of  Athens,  his  charader,  ii.  282.  Reduces  the  ifland 
Cythera,  289.  Accomplices  a  peace  with  Sparta,  304.  Op- 
pofes  the  Sicilian  expedition,  343.  His  ftratagem  to  deceive  the 
Syracufans,  366.  Defeats  them  in  ba:tle,  368.  He  prepares 
for  another  campaign,  371.  His  armament  reinforced,  375. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  affiflance,  379.  Arrival  of  De- 
moithenes  with  a  fleet,  385.  Is  defeated  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, 387.  Superftitioufly  delays  raifing  the  fiege  till  his  retreat 
becomes  impracticable,  391.  Prepares  for  another  fea  fight,  394. 
His  addrefs  to  his  defponding  troops,  on  their  retreat  from  Syra- 
cufe,  402.  His  prudent  order  of  retreat,  404.  Is  harafled  by 
the  enemy,  405.  Surrenders  himfelf  and  his  men  to  Gylippus, 
409.  Is  put  to  death,  411. 

Kicias,  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence,  and  principal 

works,  iii.  49  . 

Nico/lratus  commands  the  Athenian  fquadron   fent  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra,  ii    256.     His  judicious  conduct  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Peloponnefian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  258, 
Niobe,  the  fculptured  group  of,  defcribed,  ii,   177. 

O 

Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  charafteriftics  of,  i.  275.     Their  merit 

injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompaniments  of  mufic  and  dancing, 

279. 
QJympia,  defcription   of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there,  ii.  86.     The 

city  of,  feized  by  the  Arcadians,  who  celebrate  the  games,  iii. 

445.     The  Olympic   treafure  plundered,  447.     The  temple  re- 

Itored  to  the  Elians,  449. 
Qlympias,  iifler  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  firft  introduction  to 

the  notice  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  35.     Is  married  to  him,  36. 

Birth  of  Alexander    the   Great,  37.      Entertains  refentment  at 

Philip's  infidelity,   235.     Is  reconciled  to  him,  236. 
Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  116.     The  immediate  caufcs 

of  their  eilablifhment,   118.     Nature  of  this  jnftitution,  and  its 

important  confequences,   119.     Inquiry  into  the  phyfical  effeds 

of  the  games,  279. 
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hus,  ftrength  and  power  attained  by  that  city,  Hi.  321.  Brave 
refinance  made  by,  againit  the  Spartans,  326.  Is  reduced  by 
Polybiades,  529. 

Revival  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  excites  the 
jealoufy  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  26.  Is  ftrengthened  by  the 
acceffionof  Amphipolis,  27.  The  intrigues  of  Philip  prevent  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  28.  Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Olyn- 
thus,  79.  He  befieges  Olynthus,  88.  The  city  taken,  98. 

Onsmarchus  conduces  the  retreat  of  the  Phocian  army,  after  the 
death  of  Philomelas,  iv.  49.  Is  chofen  general,  and  renews  the 
war,  52.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  55. 

Oracles,  Grecian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  109.  Caufes  which 
gave  celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  112.  Doubtful  refponfcs  of, 
at  the  time  of  the  invafion  by  Xerxes,  429. 

Oratory,  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  403, 

Orcbomenus,  the  city  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Thebans,  iii.  444. 

Orpheus  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 

Ojlracifm,  in  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  i.  411.  ii.  119.  On 
what  occafion  laid  afide,  iii.  25.  Note. 

Otbryadfs,  the  Spartan,  ftory  of,  i.  323. 

Qxyartes  defends  the  Sogdian  fortreis  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  327.  Is  reduced,  329. 

P 

Pacbes  reduces  Mytilene,  ii.  242.     His  character,  and  unfortunate 

end,  251. 

Pteonia  is  overrun  by  Philip  of  Maceclon,  iv.   22. 
Pagondas,  a  Theban  general,    defeats   the  Athenians  at  Delium, 

ii.  291. 
Painting^  ftate  of,    in   Greece,  at  the  clofe  of  the   focial   war  of 

Athens,  iii.  489.     Great  expreffion  in  the  Grecian  performances, 

494.     Colouring,  495.     Clair  obfcure,  496. 

btate  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  406.  De- 
clines foon  after  his  death,  408. 

Pamphjlus,  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  fome  account  of,  iii.  490. 
Pancratium,  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  explained,  i.  231. 
Parental  affe&ion,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  77.     Is  jhe  moft  fimple  and  natural  expansion  of  felf-love,  78. 

Is  equally  uofelt  in  favage  fociety,  and  among  a  people  funk  in 

luxury,  ibid. 
Paris,  fon  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  i.  42.     Seduces 

and  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  ibid. 
Parmenio,  and  his  fon  Philotas,  remarks  on  their  deaths,  iv.  388. 

Note. 
Parof  ami/us,  this  chain  of  mountains  pafled  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  340. 
Pares,  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  that  ifland,  i.  388.  Note. 

How  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Miltiades,  405. 

Parrbajtuit 
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Parrbafius,  the  Ephefian  painter,  his  great  power  of  expreflion, 
iii.  494. 

Partbeniee,  origin  of  this  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  i,  179. 
Confpire  with  the  Helots  to  revenge  their  common  fufferings,  ibid. 
Form  a  fettlement  at  Tarentum,  180. 

Paffions,  human,  Plato's  doftrine  of,  iii.  516. 

Are  difeafes  of  the  mind,   according  to  the  Stoics,  iv,  44.2. 
How  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  445. 

Patrocles,  his  principal  excellence  as  afculptor,  iii.  150. 

,  the  Phliafian,  his  fpeech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defenfive 

alliance  with  Sparta,  iii.  399.     Affitts  at  a  renewal  of  it,  407. 

Paufaniai  commands  the  confederate  Grecian  troops  fent  againft 
Mardonius,  i.  494.  DiiTenfions  in  his  army,  499.  Battle  of 
Platxa,  50;;. 

Takes  Byzantium,    ii.    56.     His    treacherous    application   to 
Xerxes,  ibid.     Is  recalled,  59.     His  death,  62. 

-  ••  —  oppofes  the  operations  of  Lyfander  againft  Thrafybulus, 
in  the  Piraeus,  iii.  121.  The  internal  peace  of  Athens  effected  by 
his  negociations,  122.  His  death,  273. 

•  '  ufurps  the  crown  of  Macedon,  iv.  8.     Is  difplaced  by 

Iphicrates,  9. 

Peitbic.3,  of  Corcyra,  aflafiinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  ii.  254. 

Pelafgi  and  Hellenes,  diftinguifhed,  i.  5. 

Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  fituation  defcribed,  iii.  329. 

Pelopidas,  his  birth  and  character,  iii.  333.  Forms  a  confpiracy  to 
reftore  the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  334.  Which  he 
effeds,  340.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  353. 
Commands  the  Theban  Band  at  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  368.  Is 
joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban  army 
fent  againft  the  Spartans,  392.  Is  intimidated  at  the  cenfure  of 
his  conducl,  405.  Is  fent  with  an  army  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
ThefTaly,  416.  Eflablimes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
,417.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by  Alexander  king  of  Thefialy,  418. 
His  interview  with  queen  Thebe,  420.  Converfation  between 
him  and  Alexander,  421.  Is  fent  to  ncgociate  at  the  court  of 
Perfia,  423.  His  propofals  accepted,  425.  The  ratification  of 
his  treaty  refufed  by  the  Grecian  tlates,  4^.6.  His  expedition  to 
Theflaly,  441.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynofcepha!^,  442. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  443. 

Peloponnefian  war,  the  origin  of,  ii.  182.  Authorities  from  which  the 
hiltory  of  this  war  is  derived,  184.  Note.  Rupture  between  Co- 
rinth and  Corcyra,  ibid.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  186.  The  Peloponnelians  alarmed  by  the  hoftilides  of 
thefe  republics,  188.  Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Corey  - 
reans,  192.  Revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  government, 
198.  Siege  of  Potidsea,  199.  The  Spartans  join  i:i  the  confe- 
deracy againft  Athens,  205.  A  menacing  embally  fent  to  Athens, 
207.'  Anfwer  to,  dictated  by  Pericles,  213.  Jmaiioa  cf  Attica, 
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219.  Death  of  Pericles,  231.  Revolt  of  Lefbos,  234.  Siege  of 
Mytilene,  239.  Tumults  at  Corcyra,  253.  Naval  fight  between 
Alcidas  and  Nicoftratus,  258.  The  Athenian  troops  weakened 
by  the  plague,  268.  The  continent  and  iflands  harafled  by  earth- 
quakes, 269.  Athenian  expedition  to  ./Etolia,  270.  Spartan  ex- 
pedition to  Thrace,  295.  Revolt  of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis 
from  the  Athenians,  298.  Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  304.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of  Mantinaea, 
323.  Expedition  of  Alcibiades  to  Sicily,  348.  Siege  of  Syra- 
cufe,  363.  Miferable  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  ftates  againft  Athens,  iii.  3. 
Circumftances  which  favoured  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  oppofe  their  enemies,  7.  Battle  of  Miletus,  n.  Re- 
volt in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samos,  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
four  hundred,  24.  Mutiny  in  the  Peloponnefian  camp,  31. 
Battle  of  Eretria,  33.  The  whole  Peloponnefian  fleet  captured 
at  Cyzicus  by  Alcibiades,  37.  Character  of  Lyfander,  comman- 
der of  the  Peloponnefian  army,  52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  70.  Battle  of  ./Egos  Potamos,  84.  Athens  taken  by 
Lyiar.der,  and  difmantled,  94. 

Pfloponnefus,  firit  fettled  by  Pelops,  5.  3.  How  peopled  by  Grecian 
colonies,  13.  The  country  defcribed,  35.  Is  feized  by  the  He- 
nicleids,  96.  State  of,  after  the  conqueft  of  Meffenia,  207. 

Pelops,  his  fettlement  in  Greece,  i.  8. 

Pentathlon,  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  exercifes,  explained,  i.  231. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  prepares  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  293.  Refufes  the  equitable  propofal  of  Arribzus, 
king  of^he  Lyncetfas,  296. 

Pericles,  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens  during  his 
time,  ii.  4^.  Influenceof  his  ambition  and  policy  over  the  Athe- 
nian ftate,  74.  Extends  the  power  of  Athens,  and  excites  the  ill- 
will  of  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  93.  His  character,  95.  His 
popularity,  96.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon,  97.  Com- 
pletes the  democratic  government  of  Athens,  120.  Encourages 
Ariftophanes,  and  other  licentious  writers  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
149.  His  attachment  to  Afpafia,  157.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  167.  Summons  deputies  from  all  the  Grecian 
republics  to  Athens,  180.  Clamours  excited  againft  him,  and 
his  friends  persecuted,  208.  His  accufation  and  defence,  210. 
Advifes  the  Peloponnefian  war,  213.  He  invades  Megara,  222. 
His  magnanimity  on  occafion  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  226.  Hi« 
unfuccefsful  naval  expedition  to  the  Peloponnefus,  227.  His 
reply  to  the  clamours  railed  sgainft  him,  and  laft  advice,  228. 
His  death  and  character,  230. 

Perjia,  rife  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  i.  30?.  Defcription  of 
the  country,  and  its  inhabitant?,  3 10.  The  caufes  of  the  Perfian 
grandeur  traced,  31  2.  Reduces  the  ftntes  of  Lower  Afia,  337. 
Affyria  conquered,  5.1.4.  Egypt  conquered,  347.  Religion  of 
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the  Perfians,  349.  Their  manners,  351.  Vigorous  meafures  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes  to  reduce  the  lonians,  372.  Three  dillincl  pe- 
riods into  which  the  invafion  of  Greece  may  be  divided,  384. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardonius,  385.  Invafion  of 
Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes^  3%.  Description  of  their  mi- 
litary discipline,  395.  Battle  cf  Marathon,  397.  Preparations 
of  Xerxes  for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  417.  Amazing  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  with  the  rude  method  of  muttering  them,  418. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  Difafters  attending  the  Perfian  fleet 
on  the  coaftofThefTaly,  451.  Firft  fea-fight  at  Artemifium,  455. 
The  fecond,  457.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  Decifive  battle  of 
Mycale,  511.  See  Mardonius. 

Character  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  firft  acls  of  his  reign, 
iii.  4.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  difpute  the  fucceffion,  177.  Cha- 
racter of  Cyrus  controlled  with  that  of  the  Perfian  nobles,  180. 
Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Afia,  185.  Battle  of  Cy- 
naxa,  19^. 

State  of  the  Perfian  empire,  at  the  sera  of  Alexander's  eaftern 
expedition,  iv.  254.  Deliberations  of  the  Perfian  fatraps,  255. 
Battle  of  the  Granicus,  258.  Confequences  of  that  battle,  264. 
Battle  of  Iftus,  284.  Battle  of  Arbela,  311.  Death  of  Darius, 
322.  The  government  of  Perfia  intrufted  to  Peuceftas,  369. 

Perfe&ton,  how  it  naturally  tends  to  degeneracy,  iv.  403. 

Perintbui,  obftinate  defence  of  that  city  againft  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  iv.  178. 

Peripatetics,  the  appellation  of,  from  vvnence  derived,  iv.  417. 
Their  tenets,  419. 

Perfepolis,  the  royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
318. 

Peuceftas  made  governor  of  Perfia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  369. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  the  military  arrangement  of,  defcribed,  i.  39^. 
Not  inltituted  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  iv.  21. 

Pbalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  his  hiftory,  ii.  28.  Note.  Doubts 
refpeding  his  famous  brazen  bull,  and  other  current  relations  of 
his  cruelty,  idem,  ibid. 

Pbaleucus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  difobeys  orders, 
and  feizes  Nicsea,  iv.  126.  The  difafters  of  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, 135. 

Pbarax,  the  vigilant  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed  by 
Agefiiaus  in  favour  of  Pifander,  iii.  265. 

Pharnabazus  is  recommended  by  Conoa  to  command  the  Perfian 
fleet,  iii,,  283.  Battle  of  Cnidus,  284.  Obtains  the  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  293. 

Pharfalus,  wife  adminitlration  ot  Polydamus  there,  iii.  378.  Jafon 
declared  captain  general  of  this  city,  and  of  all  Theffaly,  380. 

Pbafelis,  the  city  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  7O» 

Phayllus 
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Pbayllus  renews  the  facred  war,  after  the  deaths  of  his  brothers 
Philomelas  and  Onomarchus,  iv.  58. 

Pherse,  great  authority  of  Jafon  there,  iii.  377.  See  Jo/on,  and 
Alexander. 

Phidias,  defcription  of  his  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  ii.  87.  Is 
parronifed  by  Pericles,  166.  His  moft  diilinguifhed  perform- 
ances, 170.  His  ftatue  of  Minerva,  172.  His  accufation  and 
banifhment,  209. 

His  principal  fcholars,  iii.  150. 

Philip,  afterward  king  of  Macedon,  is  carried  as  a  hoftage  to 
Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  iv.  9.  His  education,  and  e«orly  tranfac- 
tions,  12.  His  return  to  Macedon,  n.  13.  Is  declared  king 
of  Macedon,  15.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prifoners,  17. 
His  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  18.  His  military  inftitutions, 
19.  He  conquers  Pzeonia,  22.  His  motives  for  attacking  the 
Illyrians,  23.  Defeats  and  kills  Bardyllis,  24.  His  motives  for 
attacking  Amphipolis,  25.  His  intrigues  at  Athens  and  Olyn- 
ihus,  28.  Befieges  Amphipolis,  30.  Takes,  and  annexes  this 
cicy  to  Macedon,  31.  Purfues  his  conquefts  in  Thrace,  32. 
Takes  pofieflion  of  the  gold  mines  at  Crenidae,  afterward  called 
Philippi,  33.  His  advantageous  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Theflaly,  35.  His  marriage  with  Olympias,  36.  Birth  of  his 
Ion  Alexander,  37.  His  profperity,  40.  His  impenetrable 
policy,  41.  His  military  operations  in  Thrace,  where  he  lofes 
an  eye,  51.  Defeats  %Lycophron  and  Onomarchus,  54.  He  is 
oppofed  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  61. 
Diffembles  his  ambition  under  an  attention  to  domeftic  concerns, 
69.  His  vices,  70.  His  intrigues  at  Eubcea,  75.  Invades  the 
Olynthian  territory,  79.  Befieges  Olynthus,  88.  Takes  that 
cuy,  98.  Celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Mufes  at  Dium,  101. 
His  naval  depredations  on  Attica,  103.  He  feizes  Eubcea,  104. 
His  addrefs  in  gaining  partilans  among  the  Athenians,  106.  His 
rapid  fuccefTes  in  Greece,  112.  His  reception  and  treatment  of 
the  Athenian  ambaffadors,  113.  His  embafly  to  Athens,  119. 
Receives  a  third  embaffy  from  Athens,  121.  His  reply  to  the 
Theban  ambafladors,  127.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambafiadors,  128.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athenians,  130. 
Is  veiled  with  the  cullody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
phiftyonic  council,  137.  His  ftern  letter  to  the  Athenians,  140. 
Honours  decreed  to  him  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  143. 
Evacuates  Greece,  146.  His  expedition  to  Illyria,  148.  And 
to  Thefi'aly,  ico.  Undertakes  to  protect  the  Peloponnefians 
againft  the  oppreffions  of  Sparta,  1^2.  Attacks  the  Spartan 
territories,  161.  Settles  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  162.  His 
moderation  on  receiving  infults  at  Corinth,  164.  Extends  the 
bounds  of  Fpirus,  and  feizes  the  Hallonefus,  ibid.  His  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  167.  Siege  of  Peri  nth  us,  178.  Defeats  and 
kills  Diopeithes,  181.  Rdlores  the  convoy  of  provifions  feized 
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by  Amyntas,  181.  Attempts  to  furprife  Byzantium,  iSj.  t$ 
invited  to  the  affiftance  of  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  191.  His 
expedition  tochaftife  the  perfidy  of  Atheas,  193.  His  life  faved 
by  his  fon  Alexander,  196.  He  is  appointed  general  of  the  Am- 
phidlyons,  197.  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time,  198. 
Employs  Antiphon  to  burn  the  Athenian  docks,  zoo.  Is  applied 
to  by  the  Amphiftyons  to  punifh  the  AmphifTeans,  209.  Takes 
the  city  of  Amphifla,  210.  Seizes  Elata;a,  212.  Encamps  his 
army  on  the  plain  of  Cheronaea,  218.  Defeats  the  confederated 
Greeks,  219.  His  levity  on  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  222. 
His  moderate  ufe  of  viclory,  223.  Caufes  of  his  different  treat- 
ment of  Athens  and  Thebes,  224.  Nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  in  Greece,  232.  Is  appointed  general  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy  againft  Perfia,  233.  Quarrels  with  his  queen  and 
his  fon  Alexander,  235.  Is  affaffinated,  237.  His  character,  ib. 

Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  phyfician  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alexander's 
confidence  in  him,  though  accufed  of  treachery,  iv.  280. 

Pbilippopolis  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  147. 

Pbiloclest  affociate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  characler,  iii.  79.  Inftance  of  his  prefumption  and  cruelty, 
84.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  Lyfander,  86.  And  put  to  death,  87. 

Pbilomelus,  the  Phocian,  inftigates  his  countrymen  to  withftand  the 
decree  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  iv.  44.  Seizes  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  46.  Employs  the  facred  treafure  in  raifing  merce- 
naries, 47.  His  defeat,  and  defperate  end,  49. 

Philofopby,  rife  and  decline  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  127. 

State  of,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens,  iii.  486. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  412.     Tenets 
of  the  Peripatetics,  419.      Eftimate  of   Ariftotle's  philofophy, 
430.     Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.     Philofophy  of  Epicurus,  445. 
That  of  Pyrrho,  449. 

Phlius,  the  fmall  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pe- 
Joponnefian  war,  ii.  318. 

Is  fubjefted  by  the  Spartans,  iii.  319.     Extraordinary  fidelity 
of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  436. 

Phocaa,  a  city  of  Ionia,  befieged  by  Harpagus  the  Perfian  general, 
i.  338.  Is  deferted  by  the  inhabitants,  339.  Who  remove  to 
Corftca,  340. 

Pkocians  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  Amphiayonic  council,  iv.  42* 
They  refolve  to  withftand  the  decree,  44.  They  feize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  46.  Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies, 
48.  The  war  renewed  by  Onomarchus,  52.  Who  is  defeated 
and  killed,  54.  The  Phocians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plun- 
derers of  the  treafure  of  Delphi,  125.  Are  again  defeated  by 
the  Thebans,  126.  Are  deluded  into  fecurity  by  Philip,  13^. 
Cruel  decree  of  the  Amphiftyonic  council  againft  them,  136. 
Which  is  executed  by  Philip, '137.  The  fugitives  received  by- 
the  Athenians,  140.  Pbilippopolis  and  Cabyla  fettled  wan 
Phocian  captives  by  Philip,  147. 
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Phocion,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  reference  to  Philip  of  Mace* 
don,  iv.  62.  Defeats  the  Macedonians  and  Eubceans,  78.  Ex- 
pels the  Macedonians  from  Eubcea,  177.  Arrives  at  Byzantium 
with  a  fleet,  and  faves  the  Thracian  cities,  186.  Is  veiled  with 
the  fupreme  command,  after  the  defeat  at  Cheronaea,  227. 

Phcebidas,  the  Spartan  general,  feizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  iii.  331. 
Is  protected  by  Agefilaus,  332.  His  death,  349. 

Phoenicians,  a  colony  of,  under  Cadmus,  fettled  at  Thebes,  i.  8. 
Inftrudled  the  Greeks  in  navigation  and  commerce,  16. 

Pbrygia,  invafion  of,  by  Agefilaus,  iii.  258.  Character  of  the 
Phrygians,  261. 

Pbrynichus  preferves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the  fuperior  fleet  of  the 
Peloponnefians,  iii.  12.  Counteracts  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
20.  He  aflifts  in  overturning  the  democracy,  24.  His  death,  31. 

Pbrynon,  the  Athenian,  his  embafly  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  107. 
Is  fent  again,  no. 

Phyllidas,  the  Theban,  his  character,  iii.  334.  Engages  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Pelopidas,  ibid. 

Pindar,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  memoirs  of,  and  his  character,  i. 
272.     His  works,  275.     His  characteriftic  excellence,  277. 
His  houfe  and  family  fpared  by  Alexander  at  the  demolition  of 

T«1_     L  • 

Ihebes,  iv.  250. 
Piraeus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by  Themiftocles, 

"•  53- 

Pifa,  caufe  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  former,  ii,  86. 

Pi/ander,  his  confpiracy  againft  the  democratical  government  of 
Athens,  iii.  21.  Propofes  the  government  of  the  four  hundred, 
25.  Is  defeated  at  fea,  and  killed  by  Conon,  284. 

Pijtftratus,  how  he  acquired  the  fupreme  authority  at  Athens,  and 
his  character,  i.  362.  ii.  116. 

Pi/o,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  rapacious  treatment  of 
Lyfias,  iii.  103. 

Pittacus,  the  lawgiver  of  Mitylene,  ii.  235. 

Plague  at  Athens,  account  of,  ii.  223. 

Plataa,  battle  of  between  Paufanias  and  Mardonius,  i.  504. 

The  city  of,  furprifed  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  214.  The  city  re-- 
covered by  a  ready  expedient  of  the  inhabitants,  215.  Is  re- 
duced by  the  Spartans,  233. 

Is  deftroyed  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  into 
exile,  iii.  351. 

Piato,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  502.  Character  of  his  works, 
Hid.  Note.  His  travels,  and  fettlement  in  the  Academy,  504.. 
General  character  of  his  philofophy,  505.  Difficulty  of  explain- 
ing and  abridging  his  doctrines,  506.  His  great  views,  507. 
Hi$  theology,  ibid.  His  doctrine  of  ideas,  509.  His  morals, 
511.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  513. 

Of  the  powers  of  perception  and  intelleft,  5 '  5  •    &  l^e  Pafli°ns» 

516. 
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516.     Of  virtue,  517.     Was  the  firft  philofopher  who  eftabliflied, 

on   conclufive  arguments,  the    doftrine  of  a  future  ftate,    520. 

His  republic,  521.     His  genius  and  character,  ibid.     Compared 

with  Socrates,  522. 

Pleafure  and  pain,  how  analyfed  by  Epicurus,  iv.  445. 
Pliny,  his  advice  to  Maximus,  when  appointed  the  Roman  governor 

of  Greece,  ii.  103.  Note. 

Remarks  on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  iii  489.  Note. 

491.  Note.  494.  Note.  497.  Note. 
Plutarch,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 

Sparta,  i.  133. 

His  charader  of  Antiphon,  iii.  19.  Note. 

Plynteria,  the  anniverfary  of,  how  obferved  at  Athens,  iii.  50. 
Poetry,  and   mufic,  early  connected,   i.    236.     Afcribes  wonderful 

power  to  the  Grecian  mufic,    248.     Circumftinces  that  improved 

the  Grecian  poetry,  253.     Satire,  how  introduced,  257.     Elegy, 

258.     The  ode,  275.     Influence  of  the  poetical  conteih  at  the 

public  games,  285. 

State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  403. 
Polemarchm,  the  brother  of  Lyfias,   poifoned  by  the  thirty  tyrants 

of  Athens,  iii.  104. 
Pollis,    the     Spartan   admiral,    defeated   by    the   Athenians   near 

Naxos,  iii.  349. 
Polybmdes,  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  city  of  Olynthus,  iii. 

33?- 

Polybius,  his  erroneous  reprefentations  of  the  Athenian  hiftory,  ii, 
108.  Note. 

Poly  chares,  the  Me/Fenian,  how  defrauded  by  Euephnus  the  Lace- 
daemonian, i.  159.  Fatal  confequences  of  this  tranfaftion,  161. 

Polyclitus,  his  great  fkill  in  ftatuary,  iii.  488. 

Polydamas,  his  wife  adminiitration  in  Pharfalus,  iii.  378.  Con- 
ference between  him  and  Jafon  of  Pherje,  ibid.  Procures  for 
Jafon  the  fupreme  command  of  ThefTaly,  380. 

Population,  vanity  perhaps  the  greateft  enemy  to,   ii.  13. 

Porus,  king,  difputes  the  pafTage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
the  Hydafpes,  iv.  347.  His  Ion  defeated  and  killed,  351.  He 
is  defeated,  353.  Is  reinstated  by  Alexander,  355.  Obtains  all 
Alexander's  Indian  acquifitions,  362. 

Potidxa,  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  aflifted  by  the  Corinthians, 
ii.  199.  Is  reduced,  233. 

Power,  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  unlefs  counteracted  by  wife 
checks,  iii.  469.  Judiciary, in  the  Grecian  republics,  how  abufed, 
470. 

Praxiteles,  his  great  ikill  in  itatuary,  iii.  488.  His  two  ftatues  of 
Venus,  ibid. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,  his  unfortunate  hiftory,  i.  40. 

Property,  judicial  decifions  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
i.  70. 
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Profopis,  the  Grecian  army  beficged  there  by  Megabazus,  the  Perfian 
general,  ii.  78.  The  Grecians  capitulate,  ibid. 

Protogenes,  the  painter,  patronifed  by  Apelles,  iv.  408. 

Proverbs,  current  precepts  of  moral  inftru&ion,  before  morality  was 
reduced  to  a  fyftem,  ii.  129. 

Pfammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Cambyfcs  king  of  Perfia, 
i.  346. 

Pjyttalea,  the  ifland  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the  Perfian 
infantry  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  i.  473.  Where  they 
are  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks,  478. 

Pylus,  fortified  by  Demoilhenes,  ii.  275.  Attack  of,  by  the 
Spartans,  276. 

Pyrgoteles,  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  iv.  406. 

Pyrrho,  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv.  449. 

Pythagoras,  his  hiftory,  ii.  19.  Caufe  of  the  fabulous  relations  of 
his  travels,  20.  His  acquifitions  in  Egypt,  2-2.  His  definition 
of  a  philofopher,  23.  Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  for  his  talents 
and  learning,  25.  His  manner  of  life,  ibid.  Effedls  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Crotonaj  26.  Forms  his 
<3ifciples  into  an  exclufive  foeiety  fecured  by  fymbolical  tefls,  27. 
His  politics,  28.  His  morality,  30.  His  fyftem  of  education, 
31.  His  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  difciples,  32.  Confor- 
mity of  thefe  with  the  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus,  33.  Origin  of 
the  fi&ions  concerning  him,  34.  His  death,  36.  His  difciples 
an  Magna  Graecia  deflroyed,  41. 

Pylbia,  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode  of  delivering 
the  oracles  there,  i.  114. 

Pythian  games,  occafion  of  their  inftitution,  and  defcription  of, 
i.  226. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embafiy  from  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  Athens,  iv.  166. 

R 

Kennel,  major,    afcertains  the   place  where  Alexander  the  Great 
eroiled  the  Indus,  iv.  346.  Note.      His  account  of  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Alexander's  conquefts,  360.  Nott, 
^ef.grtdtion,  the  Stoical  do&rine  of,  iv.  440. 
Rhapjodijis  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and  influence  on 

foeiety,  i.  253. 

Rbegium  fettled  by  Greeks,  i.  178.  204. 
.Rhythm  of  ancient  mnfic,  how  regulated,  i.  744. 
Ktmc^.'t  their  religion  mere  plagiarifm  from  that  of  the  Gretk-s, 
i.  65.  ycte. 

Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  ii. 
103.  Note.     Difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  govern- 

i"i3.  Note. 

v.'onqaer  the  weAern  divifion  of  Alexander's  empire,  iv.  399. 
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£a*fiau,  Jean  Jaques,  from  whence  he  derived  the  rational  an4 
practical  parts  of  his  fyftem  of  education,  ii.  $2.  Note. 

Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  married  by  him,  iv.  330. 

S 
SacrcJband  of  Thebans,  account  of,  Hi.  363.     Battle  of  Leuclrf, 

368. 
•— war,  the  origin    and  principal   events  of,  i.  218.     Sacred 

war  againft  the  Phocians,  a  hiftory  of,  iv.  44. 
Sages,  the  feven   peculiarly  diftinguilhed  among  the  Greek  philo- 

fbphexs,  ii.  127.. 
Sal&tbus,  a  Spartan   general,  goes  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  be- 

fieged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.^o.     Js  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 250. 
Salamis,  fea  engagement  off  that  iHand  between  the  Grecians  and 

Perfians,  i.  475. 
Samos,  why  favoured  by  the  PerCans  after  the  reduction  of  Miletus, 

and  defolation  of  Ionia,  i.  381. 

Revolt  of  the  Athenian  troops  there,  againft  the  .tyranny  of  the 

four  hundred,  iii.  27.     Is  reduced  by  Lyfander,  96. 
Sana,  a  canal  cut  through  the  ifthmus  of,  by  Xerxes,  i   421. 
Sandanis,  his  prudent  advice  to  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  318. 
Sangala  befieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  358. 
Sardanapalus  king  of  Aflyria,  his  tomb  defcribed,  iv.  280. 
Sard's,  battle  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Crcefus,  i.   321.     The  city 

taken   by  Cyrus,  326.     Is  retaken  and   deftroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 370.     Cut  inftantly  recovered,  ibid. 
Satire  in  poetry,  the  origin  of,  accounted  for,  i.  257. 
Satjrus  the  player,  Cgnal  iuftance  of  his  friendfhip  for  Apollophanes, 

iv.  1 02.  Note. 

Sciences,  ftate  of,  during  the  Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  86. 
Scione,  the  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 

mafTacred,  ii.  326. 
Sculpture,  of  the  Grecian    artifls,  the   moft  celebrated  monuments 

or,   pointed   out,    ii.    170.       Characleriftic  excellence    of,    173. 

The  sxpreffion   of,  compared  with  the   literary  compofuions  of 

their  poets  and  orators,    174. 
Scytali',  in  the  i'partan  laws,  explained,  ii.  60. 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  takes  the  troops  under  Xenophon 

into  his  fervice,  iii.  235.     Condutfs  them  after  a  feaft  to  inftanc 

aclion,  237.     Recovers  his   hereditary  dominions  by  their  affift- 

ance,  238.     His  ingratitude,  239. 
Sicily,  colonization  of,  by  Grecians,  ii.  IO.     Revolutions   in  that 

ifland,  334.       A  g. neral  congrefs    of  the   ftates   of,  338.     De- 

ftrudion  of  Leontium,  ibid.     Siege  of  Syracufe,  363.     Miferabie 

retreat  of  the  Athenians,  /oi. 
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How  withdrawn  from  the  fphere  of  Grecian  politics,  iii.  162, 
Is  invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  163.  Their  exceffive  cruelties 
towards  the  inhabitants,  165.  Characters  of  the  two  Dionyfiufes-, 
171.  The  ifland  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province, 
176. 

Sicinus,  his  character,  and  the  important  enterprife  he  was  intrufted 
with  by  Themiftocles,  i.  473.  His  fecond  commiflion  to  Xerxes, 
482. 

Sicyon,  the  government  of,  ufurped  by  Euphron,  iii.  431.  A 
fchool  of  painting  formed  there  by  Eupompus,  490. 

Sltopt,  its  fnuation,  and  by  whom  built,  iii.  224. 

Sixty,  account  of  the  profligate  club  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  227. 

Social  war  of  Athens,  hiftory  of,  iii.  480. 

Society,  the  narrow  fphere  of  human  faculties  and  purfuits,  in  the 
infancy  of,  i.  i.  An  idea  of  property  in  land,  one  of  the  moft 
important  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of,  12.  Political,  during  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  66.  The  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of,  unfolded  by  utility,  71. 

Socrates  deieds  the  arts  of  the  Sophifts,  ii.  135.  His  education  and 
character,  136.  His  philofophy,  138.  Is  a  (lifted  by  the  tragic 
poets,  139.  His  views  countera&ed  by  the  writers  of  the  old 
comedy,  143.  Is  feduced  by  the  arts  of  Aipafia,  157.  At- 
tachment between  him  and  Alcibiades,  310.  Condemns  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  349- 

Oppofes  the  irregular  condemnation  of  the  admirals  accufed 
for  mifconducl  at  Arginufiae,  iii.  78.  The  principal  cauies  of 
his  profecutiori,  128.  The  artifices  of  his  accufers,  129.  His 
defence,  131.  Is  condemned,  133.  He  refufes  to  efcape  from 
piifon,  137.  His  converfation  with  his  friends  on  the  lait  day  of 
his  life,  1 39.  His  declared  motive  for  writing  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
141.  His  opinion  of  fuicide,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  ibid.  Is  warned  to  die,  144.  His  death,  145.  The 
Athenians  repent,  and  honour  his  memory,  146.  His  principal 
difciples  and  followers,  147.  Philofophers  who  mifreprefented 
his  tenets,  148. 

Scion  of  Athens  reftores  and  improves  the  inftitutions  of  Thefeus, 
i.  213.  Animates  the  Amphiflycnic  council  to  revenge  the  vio- 
lation of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  218.  Advifes  the  confecration 
of  the  Cirrhean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  224.  His  converfation 
with  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  305.  His  fummary  of  human  life, 
306. 

Relieves  the  Athenians  from  the  mifery  and  confufion  occa- 
f;ored  by  the  laws  of  Draco,  ii.  106.  His  exalted  character, 
ibid.  His  regulations  concerning  property,  108.  New  models 
the  government,  ibid.  His  inftitutions  fuited  to  the  times,  109. 
His  divilion-  of  the  citizens,  110.  The  fenate,  in.  The  nine 
archons,  112.  The  areopagus,  113.  Happy  tendency  and  ex- 
tenfive  fcope  of  his  laws,  ibid.  His  fyftem  of  education,  1 15. 
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Sojfdes,  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Sparta,  his  fpeech  againft  the 
propofal  for  reftoring  Hippias  to  the  government  of  Athens,  i. 
367- 

Sopbifts  of  Greece,   a  hiftory  of,  ii.  133. 

Sparta,  occafion  of  Lycurgus   being  (driven  from   thence,  i.    123, 
The  principal  objects  of  Lycurgus's  legiflation,  127.     His  diftri- 
bution  of  political  power,    124.     Inftitution  of  the  ephori,  and 
nature   of  their  office,    130.     Laws   concerning   property,    131. 
The  ufe  of  iron  money   introduced,   133.     Effects  of  thefe  infti- 
tutions,  ibid.     Review  of  Spartan  manners,  135.     Their  mili- 
tary character  and  inftitutions,  137.     The   women,    141.     Edu- 
cation of  children,  143.     Peculiar  difcipline  of  the  youth,   144. 
Paternal    authority,    147.      Coincidence  of   the    inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus  with  thofe  of  the  heroic  ages,    148.     Caufes  which  un- 
dermined the  felicity  of  Sparta,   150.     Expedient   of  Lycurgus 
to  fecure  the  obfervance  of  his  laws,   152.     Defcription  of  La- 
conia,  155.    The  people,  156.     How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gained 
the  afcendency  over  the  other  cities  in  Laconia,   157.     Caufes  of 
the  war  with  Meflenia,  158.     The  Spartans  feize  Ampheia,  162. 
And  ravage  the  country,    164.     Indecifive  battle  with  the  Me/Fe- 
nians,  170.     End   of  the   firft  MefTenian  war,   176.     Origin  of 
the  clafs  of  inhabitants  termed  Partheniae,   179.     Confpiracy  of 
the  Parthenise  with  the  Helots,    ibid.      Revolt  of  the  Mefienians, 
181.     Battle  of  Derse,   182.      The  Spartans  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  afk  a  general  from  Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  Tyr- 
taeus,   184.     Tyrtseus  animates  them  to  purfue  the  war,  188.  End 
of  the  fecond  MefTenian  war,    by  the  reduction    of  Eira,  200. 
Infolent  oppreffion  of  the  Meflenians,  212.     Alliance  with  Crce- 
fus  king  of  Lydia,  315.     State   of,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Sardis,  322.     Defeat   of   the  Argives,    323.     Deputies   fent  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  Cyrus,  336.     The  overtures  of  Arifta- 
goras   to  involve  the  Spartans  in   a  war  with  the  Perfians,  re- 
jected, 358.     The  Spartans   endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  to 
check  the  power  of   the    Athenians,  365.     Domeftic  diflenfions 
between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  415.     The  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae defended  by  king  Leonidas,  433.  Sperthiesand  Bulis  de- 
vote themfelves  for  their  country,  435.     The  atonement  refufed 
by  Xerxes,  who  fends  deputies  to  treat  with  the   Spartans,  436. 
Memorable  battle  of  Thermopylz,  447.     Addrefs  of  the  Spar- 
tan am bafladors  to  the  Athenians  in  the  prefence  of  Mardonius, 
488.     They  defert  the  Athenians,  and  attend  folely  to  their  own 
fecurity,  491. 

Remonftrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of  their  city, 
ii.  49.  Artful  embafly  of  Themiftocles  to  Sparta,  50.  Treachery 
of  Paufanias,  56.  The  city  of  Sparta  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 84.  Revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Me/Tenians,  ibid.  The 
Peloponnefians  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans  to  affilt  them 
againft  the  Athenians,  200.  Pacific  council  of  king  Archida- 
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204,  The  Spartans  engage  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  205. 
Operations  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  251.  The  blocking  up  of  their 
troops  in  Sphadteria  reduces  the  Spartans  to  folicit  peace  atAthens, 
278.  Their  overtures  rejected,  280.  They  apply  again,  285. 
They  aflitt  the  revolt  of  Macedonia,  293.  Bafe  treatment  of  the 
Helots,  294.  Truce  concluded  with  Athens,  300.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Athens,  304.  Mutual  difcontents  generated  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens,  315.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317. 
Battle  of  Mantinaea,  32:. 

Preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  the  Athenian  misfortunes, 
iii.    6.     Intrigue   of  Alcibiades   with   Timea,   13.     Character  of 
Lyfander,  now   made  commander  of  the   Pelqponnelian  forces, 
52.     Battle   of  j*Egos  Potamos,    84.      The  coafts    and    iflands 
of  Afia     and  Europe  reduced    by   Lyfander,    88.     The  city   of 
Athens    taken    by  Lyfander,    94.       Rapacity    and    cruelty    of 
the  Spartan  government,  96.     The  Spartans  invade  Elis,  160. 
Subdue    the     Eleans,     161.       Aflifl    Cyrus     in     aflerting     his 
pretenfions   to    the    throne    of   Perfia,    183.     Incur   the    refent- 
nent  of  Artaxerxes    by   this   meafure,  241.     Thimbron  fent  to 
defend    the  JEoMan  cities,  243.     DercylJidas   fent   to  fupercede 
him,  244.     Death  of  Agis,  and  difpijted  fucceflion  to  the  crown, 
249.      Agefilaus  declared  fucceflbr,  250.     Cinadon's  confpiracy, 
ibid.   A  jealoufy  of  the  Spartan  poiver  excited  in  the  feveral  Gre- 
cian ftates,  by  the  policy  of  Tithrauftes,  267.    The  Spartans  take 
arms  againft  the  Thebans,  270.     A  league  formed  againft  Sparta, 
which  occasions  Ageiilaus  to  be  recalled  from,  the  eatt,  275.     Pi- 
fander  defeated  at  fea  at  Cnidus,   284.     Solicit  peace  with  Perfia 
on  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,   295.     The  Spartans  ac- 
cept the    terms   dictated   by  Artaxerxes,   305.     By  what  motives 
they   were  influenced  in  this  tranfa&ion,  310.     Benefits  derived 
from  this    peace,   311.     Their  ambitious  views  on  this  occafion, 
5:3.     Their   haughty   me'Tage   to  the  Mantinarans,    216.     Hard 
conditions  impoiVd  on  the  inhabitants  when  the  town   was  redu- 
ced by  Agefipolis,  318.  The  Spartans  afTume  a  regulating  power 
over  the  republic  of  Ph'ius,    319.      Application    of   the   towns 
Acanthus  and  Apollcnia  againlt  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  321. 
War  commenced  in  Macedon,   325.     Death  of  Agefipolis,  327. 
Accefiion  of  Cleombrotus,  32^.     The  citadel  of  Thebes  feized 
by  Phosbidas,  351.     War  in  Bceotia,  343.     Lofles  by  fea,  349. 
A  congrels  of  the  Grecian  Itates    held   at  Sparta,   352.     .Debate 
between  Agtfilaus  and    Epaminondas,  356.     Reflections  on  thii 
altercation,   358.     Cleombrotus    afTembles  the  Spartan  forces  on 
the  plain  of  Leuftra,   364.     Their  troops  defeated  there  by  Epa- 
rainondas,  ;6is.   Singular  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this  event, 
372.  They  in  vain  attempt  to  reco.ver  their  authority  in  Arcadia, 
^91.     Laconia  invaded  by  the  Thebans,  393.      General  confler- 
nation  at  the  de\raftation  of  the  country,  394.      A    defenfive  al- 
liance negociated  at   Athens,  398.     Thi>  alliance  extended  and 

confirmed, 
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confirmed,  406.  Treaties  concluded  with  Dionyfius  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  and  Artaxerxes  king  of  Perfia,  407.  They  take  the  field 
againft  the  Arcadians,  411.  Battle  of  Midea,  412.  The  Spar- 
tan allies  folicit  permiffion  to  negociate  peace  with  Thebes  for 
themfelves,  415.  Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  furprife  the  city 
of  Sparta,  454. 

The  Spartans  incur  the  refentment  of  the  Amphi&yonic  coon. 
cil,  iv.  43.  They  claim  the  fuperin  ten  dance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  126.  Philip  of  Macedon  required  to  check  their  info- 
lence  by  the  Amphiftyonic  council,  152.  They  folicit  the  af- 
ilftance  of  the  Athenians,  153.  The  Spartan  territories  ravaged 
by  Philip,  161.  The  Spartans  take  arms  againft  Macedon  du- 
ring the  abfence  of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Antipater, 

333- 
Spelman,  Mr.  a  miflake  of,  in  tranfiating  Xenophon,  corrected,  iiu 

190.  Note 

Sphafieria,  a  body  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  up  there  by  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  277.  Is  obftinately  defended,  280.  How  reduced, 

284. 
Spbodrias,  the  Spartan  general,  how  induced  to  attempt  the  Pira;u« 

of  Athens,  iii.  345.     Fails,  and  is  difgraced,  346. 
Spitamenes  betrays  Beflus  the  murderer  of  Darius,  iv.  324.    Oppofes 

Alexander,   325.     His  death,  327. 

Sporadss,  derivation  of  the  name  of  thofe  iflands,  iii.  284. 
Stadium  in  the  Grecian  public  games,  explained,  i.  228. 
Statuary,  ftate  of,  at  the  clofe  of  the  focial  war  of  Athens,  iii.  487. 
Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ftirs  up  the  Spartans  to  join 

in  the  Peloponnefian  war  againft  Athens,  ii.  205. 
Stoicifm,    the  name  of,   whence  derived,  iii.  149.    Note.     iv.  417. 

Tenets  of,  433. 

Strata,  his  obfervation  on  the  firft  hiftorians  of  Attica,  i.  4.  Note. 
• ,  juftihes  the   report   of  Bacchus's  expedition  to  India,  iv. 

344-   X°te- 

Super/tition,  its  caufes  and  operation  in  Greece4  i.  60. 

Sjbaris,  the  city  of,  by  whom  founded,  and  its  fituation,  ii.  n. 
Conquered  by  Milo  of  Crotona,  35. 

Sytnnejisy  governor  of  Cilicia,  fecures  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  Cy- 
rus by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  iii.  187. 

Scyllias  of  Scione,  difcovers  the  Perfian  ftratagems  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemifium,  1.455. 

Syracufe  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  10.  Reign  of  Gelon,  36. 
Reign  of  Hieron,  335.  Expulfion  of  Thrafybulus,  and  elta- 
bliftiment  of  a  democracy,  336.  The  tyranny  of  this  city  dif- 
trafts  the  whole  ifland,  338.  The  city  described,  363.  Appre- 
henfions  of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
364.  The  ftratagem  of  Nicias  to  feize  the  city,  365.  The 
Jcheme  defeated,  367.  Nicias  gains  a  victory  over  them,  369. 
JDiilrefs  and  relief  of  the  city,  376.  The  btliegers  defeated  m 

age- 
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a  general  engagement,  387.      They  are  defeated  again,  397. 
Miferable  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401. 

Eanifhment   of  Hermocrates,  iii.  39.      Revolutions  of  that 
city,  171.    Is  taken  by  Marcellus  the  Roman  general,   176. 

T 

tfarentum  fettled  by  Greeks,  i.  178.  180. 

Yaocbians,  their  defperate  oppolition  to  the  Greeks  under  Xeno- 
phon  and  Cheirifophus,  iii.  218, 

Tar/us,  on  what  occafion  plundered  by  the  Grecian  troops  of  Cy- 
rus, iii.  188. 

Tauruj,  mount,  a  defcription  of,  iv.  340. 

Taxilis,  an  Indian  prince,  mutual  generosity  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  iv.  346. 

Yegea,  feizure  of  the  Elean  deputies  there  by  the  Arcadians,  who 
partook  of  the  plunder  of  Olympia,  iii.  450.  Is  chofen  by 
Epaminondas  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  45 }. 

Tegeans,  their  conteft  with  the  Athenians  in  the  confederate  army, 
j.  500. 

Vtians,  defert  their  country,   when   attacked  by  the  Perfians,   i. 

34' • 
7e/futias,  brother  of  Agefilaus,  invefts  the  city  of  Olynthus,  iii.  325. 

Is  killed,  327. 
Tellus,  the  Athenian,  why  pronounced  a  happy  man  by  Solon,   i. 

305- 
Ternfe,  the  valley  of,  defcribed,  i.  427.     Is  occupied  by  Themifto~ 

cles  to  ftem  the  progrefs  of  Xerxes,  428.     For  what  reafon  aban- 
doned, 429. 
Ter:bax.us,  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  in  their  retreat 

through  Armenia,  iii.  217.     His  negociations  with  Antalcidas, 

298. 

Yerpander  of  Lefbos,  his  hiftory,  i.  268. 
Shales,  the  poet,  difpofes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  laws  of  Ly- 

curgus,  i.  128. 
— — — ,  the  Milefian,  his   fcientifical   difcoveries,  ii.    129.      His 

fchool  and  fucceflbrs,   130. 

Tba/cs,  fome  account  of  the  colony  fettled  there,  i.  260. 
Theatre,  Grecian,  circumftances  which  rendered  it  extremely  liable; 

to  abufe,  iii.  473. 
y'bebe,  queen  of  The/Taly,  her  interview  with  Pelopidas  during  his 

confinement,  iii.  420. 
Tbeles,  founded  by  Cadmus,  i.  8.     Origin  of  the  war  of,  2j. 

Revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of  Bosotia  from,  ii.  91.     Surprife 

the  city  of  Platsa,  214.     The  invaders  deftroyed,  216. 

How  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sparta,  iii.  270.     Battle  of  Coro- 

nasa,   285.     The  Thebans  compelled   to  agree   to  the  terms  of 

peace  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  307.     The  citadel  of,  betrayed  to 

Phcebidas  the  Spartan,  329.     Confpiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles, 

333* 
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333.  Circumfhnces  attending  its  execution,  335.  The  heads 
of  the  ariftocratic  party  killed,  337.  The  democratic  govern- 
ment reftored,  340.  The  citadel  recovered  from  the  Spartans, 
341.  Scheme  of  the  Thebans  to  produce  a  rupture  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  344.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Bceotian 
cities,  351.  Epaminondas  fent  as  deputy  to  the  Grecian  congrefs 
at  Sparta,  353.  Reflections  on  his  conduct  there,  358.  Account 
of  the  facred  band,  363.  Battle  of  Leuclra,  367.  Invafion  of 
Laconia,  393.  A  neutrality  granted  to  the  Spartan  allies  at  their 
folicitation,  440.  Battle  of  Cynofcephalae,  442.  The  Thebans 
deltroy  the  city  Orchomenus,  444.  Battle  of  Mantinsa,  459. 

Engage  in  the  facred  war  againft  Phocis,  iv.  48.  Their  embafly 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  127.  Their  tyranny  over  the  Boeotians, 
142.  The  Thebans  perfuaded  by  Demofthenes  to  unite  with  the 
Athenians  againft  Philip,  217.  Battle  of  Cheronaea,  219.  Why 
the  Thebans  were  harfhly  treated  by  Philip,  224.  Demolition 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  248. 

Yhemiftocles,  his  character  and  pretenfions  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  compared  with  thofe  of  Ariftides,  i.  407.  Their 
rivalmip,  409.  Deftroys  the  fleets  of  ^£gina  and  Corcyra,  413. 
Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  military  ftrength  by  land 
and  by  fea,  414.  Endeavours  to  Item  the  inroad  of  Xerxes  at  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  429.  Advifes  the  Athenians  to  truft  to  their 
fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  430.  His  expedient  to  detach 
the  lonians  from  the  Perfians,  460.  His  prudent  advice  to  the 
Grecian  fleet,  470.  His  ftratagem  to  draw  Xeroxes  to  a  naval  en- 
gagement before  the  Grecian  fleet  feparated,  473.  Is  joined  by 
his  old  rival  Ariftides,  474.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  His  fcheme 
to  accelerate  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  482.  Honours  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  conduct  after  his  victory,  485. 

Perfuades  the  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than  adorn  their  city, 
ii.  49.  His  embafly  to  Sparta,  50.  Builds  the  Piraeus,  53,  Is 
accufed  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accomplice  with  Paufanias,  64. 
His  banifhment  and  death,  65. 

ybeec/es,  the  Meflenian  diviner,  devotes  himfelf  to  death  at  Eira, 
to  intimidate  the  befiegers,  i.  199. 

^Theogony  in  poetry,  explained,  i.  253.  Note. 

Vbeopompus,  his  character  of  the  aflbciates  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  ir. 
71.  Note. 

Tberamenes  reftores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Hi.  33.  His  embafly 
to  Sparta,  on  the  iiege  of  Athens  by  Lyfander,  91.  As  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious  op- 
prefllons  of  his  colleagues,  105.  Is  accufed  by  Critias,  107.  His 
defence,  108.  Is  violently  dragged  to  death,  1 10. 

Tbermopylee,  the  (traits  of,  defcribed,  i.  431.  Are  guarded  by  the 
Greeks  to  ftem  the  progrefs  of  Xerxes,  ibid.  An  attack  of  the 
Perfians  repulfcd,  440.  Memorable  battle  of,  447.  The  The- 
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bans  defert  to  the  Perfians,  448.  Monuments  creeled  in  me- 
mory of  this  battle,  449. 

Philip  of  Macedon  flopped  there  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  60. 
Seized  by  Philip,  in. 

Tbe/eus,  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Minos,  i.  30.  In- 
troduces the  Cretan  inftitutions  into  Attica,  32. 

T'heJ/ahis  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  ii.  358. 

fTheJJ~aly,  great  part  of,  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Jafon  of 
Pherx,  iii.  377.  Jafon  a/Taflinated,  385.  Revolutions  of  this 
country  after  the  death  of  Jafon,  414.  The  Theflalians  apply 
to  Thebes  for  protection  againft  their  Icing  Alexander,  441. 
Battle  of  Cynofcephala*,  44.1. 

The  affairs  of  that  country  fettled  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
iv.  34.  Why  Philip  fele&ed  his  friends  from  among  the  Thef- 
falians,  71.  Is  reduced  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian  pro\'ince,  150. 

ybimbron  is  fent  from  Sparta  to  affift  the  ^Eolian  cities  againft  Tif- 
faphernes,  iii.  243.  Is  reinforced  by  the  Greek  troops  under 
Xenophon,  ibid.  His  repulfe  ac  Larifla  occafions  his  recal,  244. 

Thrace,  the  coaft  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  68.  Expedition  of  Brafidas  the  Spartan  general  to,  295. 

The  commotions  there  fettled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a 
Macedonian  province,  by  Philip,  iv.  165. 

f'hrajybulus,  king  of  Syracufe,  his  character  and  expulfioo  from 
Sicily,  ii.  336. 

••  — ,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  tp  difpofe  Alyattes 

king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  i.  299. 

.- of  Athens,  heads  an  infurreflion  in  the  camp  at  Samos 

againft  the  abettors  of  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27. 
Conducts  Alcibiades  to  the  camp,  28.  Gains  a  naval  victory 
over  the  Peloponnefians,  34.  He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the 
Athenian  aflembly,  60.  His  character,  113.  Seizes  Phrygia, 
and  defeats  the  thirty  tyrants,  114.  Surprifes  the  Pirseus,  u6. 
Gives  the  tyrants  another  defeat,  117.  His  proclamation  to  the 
vanquimed  fugitives,  118.  Is  inverted  in.  ;he  Piraeus  by  Ly- 
fander,  120.  Returns  to  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Pau- 
fanias,  122.  Procures  a  general  amnefty,  125.  His  naval  en- 
terprifes  and  death,  301. 

Vbrafyllus  encourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samps, 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27.  Suffers  a  de- 
feat at  Ephefus,  40.  Regains  his  honour  before  the  walls  of 
Abydus,  41. 

V/jucydiJes,  general  remarks  on  his  hiftory  of  the  Pelpponnefian 
war,  i.  3,  Note.  His  activity  as  Athenian  commander  of  Thafos, 
299.  Is  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  300. 

His  character  of  Hyperbolus,  iii.  24.  Note.  His  youthful  ad- 
miration of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  character  as  an  hiftorian, 
154..  Comparifon  between  him  and  Herodo:us,  156.  His  work 
continued  by  Xenophon,  158. 
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f&jrrr*,  the  poffeffion  of,  contefted  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Ar- 
gives,  i.  322. 

Tigris,  contrivance  for  the  paflage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
over  that  river,  iii.  215. 

Timagor&s,  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  feconds 
the  arguments  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  deputy  there,  iii.  424. 
Is  condemned  to  death,  ibid.  Note. 

Timandra,  the  miftrefs  of  Alcibiades,  is  {pared  by  thofe  who  put 
him  to  death,  iii.  113. 

Yimantbtf,  the  Grecian  painter,  his  great  power  of  expreffion, 
iii.  493. 

Timoclea,  a  Theban  matron,  her  heroifm,  iv.  251. 

Timolecn  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  in, 
Syracufe,  iii.  176. 

Tifztnenes,  king  of  Lacedxmon,  difpoflefled  of  his  dominions  by 
the  Heracleidae,  i.  98.  His  death,  ibid. 

TiJ/apbernes,  the  Perfian  general,  is  fent  by  Darius  Nothus  to  quell 
the  revolt  in  Afia  Minor,  iii.  5.  Proteds  Alcibiades  from  the 
refentment  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  15.  Accufes  Cyrus  of  trea- 
fon,  132-  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian  army  after  the 
battle  of  Cynaxa,  179.  His  treachery,  203.  Seizes  the  Gre- 
cian generals,  204.  Is  rewarded  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  fpoils  of 
Cyrus,  242.  Attacks  the  JEoYia.n  cities  under  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, ibid.  His  treaty  with  Dercyllidas,  248.  His  trea- 
cherous negociations  with  Agefilaus,  257.  Is  deceived  by  the 
military  policy  of  Ageiilaus,  258.  Is  put  to  death  by  Arta- 
xerxes, 26.?. 

Tithraujles,  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  Tiflaphernes  to  death, 
and  to  fucceed  to  his  command  in  Lower  Afia,  iii.  262.  Sends 
an  embafly  to  Agefilaus.  .263.  Corrupts  leading  men  in  the 
feveral  Grecian  ftates,  267. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  145.  How  diftinguifbed  from 
comedy,  146. 

Trebifena,  hofpitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  and 
Cheirifophus  in  that  city,  iii.  225.  Its  prefent  ftate  defcribed, 
from  Tournefort,  ibid.  Note. 

Trenches,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Me/Fenians, 
i.  189. 

Troy,  review  of  the  Grecian  armament  fent  againft  that  city,  i.  37. 
The  kingdom  of,  defcribed,  38.  Derivation  of  the  names  Troas 
and  Ilion,  39.  Caufes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  Is  befieged  by 
the  Greeks,  44..  Is  taken  and  deftroyed,  45.  Its  fubfequent 
hiftory,  ibid. 

Truth,  the  love  of,  natural  to  man,  iv.  434. 

s,  the  firfl  hiftorian  who  arranged  nis  narrative  according  to 
the  Olympiads,  i.  4.   Note. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  adventures  ©f  his  daughter  Helen,  41.  t. 

Tyrant, 
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tyrant,  in  Grecian  hiftory,  the  true  import  of  the  term  explained, 
i.  299.  Note. 

Tyrants,  thirty,  eftablifhed  over  the  city  of  Athens,  after  its  reduc- 
tion by  Lyfander,  iii.  100.  Their  rapacious  and  cruel  conduft, 
101.  Are  oppofed  by  Thrafybulus,  113.  They  retire  to  Eleu- 
fis,  115.  Are  defeated  by  Thrafybulus,  117.  They  are  de- 
pofed,  1 1 8. 

Tyre,  embaffies  from  that  city  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  292. 
Defcription  of  the  city,  293.  The  city  befieged  by  Alexander, 
294.  The  inhabitants  reduced,  301. 

Tyrtfsus,  the  Athenian  poet,  fent  to  command  the  Spartans  again  ft 
the  MefTenians,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  i.  184.  Animates  the 
Spartans  to  perfevere  in  the  war,  188. 

V 

Vanity,  perhaps  the  greateft  enemy  to  population,  ii.   13. 

Venus,  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  flatue  of,  iii.  488. 

Vi&ors,    at   the   Olympic  games,    their  emulation  and   rewards, 

i.  284. 
Virtue,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  according  to  Plato,  iii.  381. 

Moral   inquiry  into,    on    the   principles  of  the  Peripatetics, 

iv.  424.     How  to  be  attained,  426.     The  hardeft  tafk  of,  428. 

How  eftimated   by  the  Stoics,  444. 
UlyJ/es,  king  of  Ithaca,  his  embafly  to  Troy  on  behalf  of  Mene- 

laus,  i.  43. 

W 
War,  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  79.     It* 

laws,  81. 
Warburton*  Bifiiop,  his  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  the  doftrine  of  a 

future  ftate  to  the  fupport  of  the  Grecian  governments,  not  juf- 

tified  by  the  Grecian  writers,  i.  56. 
Weapons  of  war,  thofe  generally  ufed  during  the   heroic  ages  of 

Greece,  i.  80. 
Women,  their  condition  and  rank  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  74.     Their  occupations  and  amufements,  75.     How  treated  by 

the  laws  of  Lycurgus   at  Sparta,  141. 

A  general  review  of  the  rank  they  held,  and  their  treatment, 

ii.   152. 

Wreftling,  how  practifed  in  the  ancient  gym naftic  exercifes,  i.  230. 
Writers,  the  moft  ancient  pointed  out,  i.  3.  Note. 

X 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  her  final  parting  with  him,  iii.  139. 
Xant;ppus,  his  perfecution,  the   caufe  of  the  death  of  Miltiades, 

i.  405.     Is  not  deemed  worthy  to  fucceed  him,  407.     Defeats 

the  Perfians  at  Mycale,  511. 
Xenopbon,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 

Sparta,  i.  133.     His  account  of  the  Spartan  art  of  war,  138.    Hit 
4  account 
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account  of  the  Perfian  inftitutions,  311.  His  account  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Afia,  iii.  185.  G ives the  m oft  probable 
circumftances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  197.  His  reply  to  the  im- 
perious demands  of  Artaxerxes,  201.  His  addrefs  to  the  Greeks, 
after  the  perfidious  feizure  of  their  generals  by  Tiflaphernes,  209. 
Is  elected  one  of  their  generals,  210.  Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Afia  under  his  conduct,  211.  Excites  jealoufies 
among  his  troops,  by  propofing  to  fettle  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  231.  Is  vefted  with  the  fole  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  Cheirifophus,  233.  Prevails  on  them  not  to  plunder 
Byzantium,  234.  His  troops  hired  by  Seuthes,  a  Thracian  ad- 
venturer, 235.  Conducts  them  afterward  into  the  fervice  of 
Sparta,  243.  Attends  Agefilaus  in  his  war  with  Perfia,  266.  His 
hiftory  ends  with  the  battle  of  Mantinaia,  465.  Note.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  497.  How  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  498.  His  fubfequent  military  employments  and  re- 
treat, 499.  Is  driven  to  Corinth,  500.  His  literary  perform- 
ances, 501. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  his  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Greece, 
i.  417.  Amount  of  his  forces,  418.  His  paflage  over  the 
Hellefpont,  419.  Cuts  a  canal  through  the  ifthmus  of  Sana, 
421.  His  reflection  on  the  review  of  his  immenfe  army,  424, 
Receives  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Grecian  communities,  425.  His 
march  to  the  plains  of  Trachis,  434.  His  negociation  with  the 
Spartans,  437.  His  inquiry  into  their  character,  ibid.  His  afto- 
niftiment  at  the  repulfe  of  his  troops  at  Thermopylae,  440.  The 
Greeks  betrayed  to  him  by  Epialtes,  ibid.  His  narrow  efcape 
when  Leonidas  furprifed  his  camp,  446.  Battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, 447.  He  advances  toward  Attica,  460.  Ravages  the  ter- 
ritory of  Phocis,  461.  His  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  fruftrated, 
463.  Enters  Attica,  464.  How  prevailed  on  to  rifk  the  battle 
ofSalamis,  473.  Views  the  engagement  from  mount  ^Bgialos, 
476.  His  fleet  defeated,  477.  His  difgraceful  retreat  from 
Greece,  479.  His  flight  accelerated  by  the  artifice  of  Themif- 
tocles,  482. 

Y 

Youth*  duties  and  employments  of,  at  Athens,  according  to  the 
inftitutions  of  Solon,  ii.  115. 

Z 

Zeno,  account  of  his  philofophy,  iv.  432.^ 

Zettxii,  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal  works,  iii.  492. 

Zioroa/ier,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  religion,  his  peculiar  doctrines, 

»•  349- 

THE    END. 
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